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Dr. J. G. FRAZER, in his new edition of the Golden Bough, 
has vastly added to the debt of obligation which all students of 
the science of religion already owed tohim. Not only has he, out 
of his unparalleled stores of knowledge, doubled the size of his 
work, but he has also taken up a decided attitude, or perhaps 
rather has definitely made known his. attitude, to the fundamen- 
tal principles of the science of religion. Obviously, in any dis- 
cussion, the first question we have to settle is what it is that we 
are discussing; ambiguity or misunderstanding on that point can 
only end in mutual dissatisfaction or mystification. The mere 
use of the same term for the subject of the discussion is fatal, if 
the two parties to the discussion use it in different senses, and 
neither is aware that the other means something different from 
what he does. If by one party a certain function of the mind is 
assumed to be a normal function of the mind, while by the other 
it is assumed to be abnormal, and neither is aware of the differ- 
ence between them, confusion is bound to ensue. They are 
bound to look for different causes and to expect different results; 
and each, so far as he adheres consistently to his original 
assumption, will reach a different conclusion from the other, 
and marvel at the difference between them. 
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The first and fundamental principle is that we should know 
what we are talking about, whether it is a normal or an abnor- 
mal function, whether we are to class it among the truths or the 
illusions of human nature. On the answer to that question 
depends the whole of our subsequent treatment of the subject; it 
determines the object and the goal which we shall be striving to 
reach, the direction in which we shall move, and the parallels 
which we shall adduce. If our subject is a mental illusion, then 
we must study it in the light of other acknowledged illusions 
and bring it under the laws which regulate them. But, having 
done so, we cannot expect our conclusions to be accepted by the 
man who, starting from the assumption that it is true, has been 
seeking to exhibit it in its development as a growing realization 
of truth. If, then, students of the science of religion are to pull 
together, they must begin by settling the direction in which they 
are going to pull. As long as they pull in opposite directions, 
the outsider may be excused for doubting whether there is any 
such science and what it is. 

Now, these arguments assume that there is such a thing as 
metaphysics, and that the question whether there is any truth in 
religion is a metaphysical question. It is, indeed, a question 
which not everybody is bound to answer by metaphysics ; a man 
may answer it in the affirmative by faith, and may find faith the 
best way of getting other people to answer it in the affirmative. 
Nor, even if metaphysics be appealed to, is the answer sure to 
be in the affirmative; skepticism is a recurrent phase in the his- 
tory of metaphysics. But if the question is to be argued, it is 
only on metaphysical grounds that it can be argued. When it 
is so argued, the history of metaphysics shows plainly enough 
that religious skepticism is but one form of general skepticism, 
is but one shape taken by the doubt whether truth of any kind 
whatever can be reached by man. If there are no sufficient 
grounds for believing that truth of any kind can ever be reached, 
and if faith be rejected as repugnant, then not only does 
religion go, but science also goes. The theories of science, then, 
as Dr. Frazer says at the end of the new edition of the Golden 
Bough, *‘ are only parts of that unsubstantial world which thought 
has conjured up out of the void,” and “the phantoms which the 
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subtle enchantress has evoked today she may ban tomorrow.” 
And tomorrow’s phantoms will be as false as those of today. If 
man can never reach the truth, if the truth is not in him, then 
the science of religion is as idle as religion itself is assumed to 
be by the skeptic. Now, practically speaking, we may say that 
no man who consistently held that truth was unattainable, even 
by science, would write or publish, as Dr. Frazer has done, a 
work of over a thousand closely printed pages on “the science of 
religion.” The inference which the onlooker must draw is that 
the writer believed there was some truth in science, if there was 
none in religion. The amount of truth need not be supposed to be 
great. It is the principle alone for which we are concerned: 
some truth can be attained by man. Science, as Dr. Frazer says, 
“may hereafter be itself superseded by some more perfect hypothe- 
sis,’ but the use of the comparative “‘more perfect” obviously 
implies that Dr. Frazer thinks there is some truth in science. 
But when once we have admitted some truth into our scheme of 
things, there is no end to the prospect: “the advance of knowl- 
edge is an infinite progression toward a goal that forever 
recedes,” Dr. Frazer says. The infinite alone is capable of 
holding all truth and all knowledge. 

But when we have advanced so far in metaphysics as to con- 
template the infinite as eventually the ultimate depository of 
all truth and all knowledge, and the goal toward which all 
knowing beings are progressing, we may perhaps begin to won- 
der whether Dr. Frazer is right in saying, “religion, regarded as 
an explanation of nature, is displaced by science.” The grain 
of truth, no larger than a mustard seed, has developed, even in 
Dr. Frazer’s garden and under his cultivation, into the greatest 
of the trees of the earth, into the infinite. All that we want for 
the history or the science of religion is to know man’s attitude 
_ of mind toward the infinite. 

“The advance of knowledge” may then be admitted to be an 
infinite progress “toward a goal that forever recedes”: the goal 
will never be reached by any finite, mortal being. Regarded as 
being in time, the goal must always be infinitely distant from any 
chosen instantintime. Regarded as eternity, it is ever present to 
theinfinite. But if we admit that by the advance of knowledge we 
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mean progress toward a goal that yet never can be reached by finite 
beings, are we bound to admit that knowledge does advance and 
progress? The proposition is evidently hypothetical: if knowl- 
edge exists, and if it advances, then it advances toward a goal 
that ever recedes, z. ¢., toward the infinite. Dr. Frazer has assumed 
that knowledge exists, that truth can (to some, however infini- 
tesimal, extent) be attained; and he has made the assumption 
without producing any attempt to prove it, or to reconcile it 
with the skeptical attitude which he assumes even in the same 
paragraph. Indeed, it seems to us that he departs still farther 
from the skeptical position and assumes, again without proof or 
attempt at proof, and without recognizing his departure from 
skepticism, that knowledge does inevitably progress and neces- 
sarily advance in an infinite progression. The advantage of 
denying the existence and validity of metaphysics is precisely the 
fact that it enables you to make suppositions without proving 
them and without considering whether they clash with other 
suppositions you have made. It enables you first to take, as 
Dr. Frazer does, the attitude of philosophical skepticism ; then 
to assume, in contradiction to skepticism, that truth exists and 
is to some extent attainable; and then that progress not only is 
sometimes made, but is necessarily, inevitably, and automatically 
made ; in fine, that evolution is progress. According to Dr. 
Frazer, man has progressed and advanced from a period in 
which religion was unknown, and which he calls the period of 
magic, through the period of religion, into our present stage, in 
which religion has been exploded and science reigns instead. 
The question, then, is whether progress is automatic and 
inevitable — whether, for instance, religion in some instances may 
evolve and yet not progress. If we accept the theory of evolu- 
tion, and regard every event that takes place as a step forward 
in evolution, then the answer seems clear: the ‘progressive 
nations” have hitherto been in a minority, though all have 
been subject to the laws of evolution and have been evolv- 
ing. The Australian black fellows have presumably been 
evolved as much as other people, but they have not progressed 
much; they are still, according to Dr. Frazer, in the pre- 
religious stage. The inequality of progress is as obvious to the 
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ethnologist as it is to the schoolmaster in charge of a form. 
Progress is neither automatic nor inevitable, as most of us can 
testify on the evidence of our own failures, moral and others. If 
we look at the question of progress from this, the individual, 
point of view, and consider our failures —they are more readily 
available than our successes—we can see that they imply some- 
thing attempted and not done, something which arrested our 
attention and was subsequently dismissed, from which we turned 
aside before the actions necessary to attain it were set going. 
We dismissed it in the only way in which we can ever dismiss 
anything from attention —by attending to something else instead, 
by dwelling on the pleasures or advantages of doing what 
we ought not, and so dismissing from attention the thing that 
we ought and the fact that we ought. Now, to progress is a 
thing that we ought to do, and which, to use a meiosis, we have 
not always and invariably done: And the remark applies to any 
collection of individuals, a nation or mankind, as much as it 
does to any single individual: to progress may be a thing which 
all nations ought equally to do, but as a matter of fact they don’t. 

The moment, however, that we turn from the individual to 
the nation, this fact strikes us: what the individual discovers by 
concentration of attention he can communicate to others. They 
may accept what he has discovered, without themselves going 
through the process, as most of us accept the discoveries of 
science ; or they may concentrate their own attention on the 
point and see for themselves. Of course, the average man never 
does concentrate his attention on nature to the same extent as 
the poet or the scientific genius. Hence Shakespeare and New- 
ton remain not only above their predecessors, but above all sub- 
sequent generations of men also. The power of concentrating 
attention on the right facts, and of not letting it be drawn off to 
wrong ones, is the characteristic process of great minds. What 
is at such moments disclosed to them may be called a revela- 
tion, inspiration, or what you will; the result is a disclosure of 
what was not known before, and of what in the greatest exam- 
ples remains thereafter, as a discovery, unrivaled. Why indi- 
viduals, with such power, should appear in this place or at that 
time, what is the law of the distribution of genius, no writer has 
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attempted to explain; attention is a power of the will, and its 
exercise depends upon the individual. Its exercise to the 
extent in the cases alluded to is, by universal consent, exceptional 
and individual. It is so far as there is similarity among phe- 
nomena that general “laws” hold; it is when the individuality 
is so marked as to be obvious to all that no “law” will account 
for it. If then the distribution of genius has no law, it may be 
because the power of attention has none, but is strictly an indi- 
vidual affair in every case of its exercise. 

Be this as it may, it is patent that progress is dependent 
upon the extent to which the members of the tribe, or the 
people, live up to the disclosures made to them by individual 
discoverers ; and it is reasonable to hold that, where peoples are 
unprogressive, it is because no individual among them has 
made any such disclosures for them to live up to. 

If we now consider that any science, the science of religion 
for instance, is concerned with the discovery and application 
of laws, it should be clear that there are restrictions within 
which the science moves. So far as there is similarity among 
the phenomena with which it deals, there may be laws. So far 
as the followers of a religion are similar, laws about them 
may be formulated. But the founder of a religion is admit- 
tedly individual in his thoughts and actions; it is because he is 
different, so widely different, from the ordinary run of men, that 
he has the capacity to make and to reveal the disclosures 
which are adopted by his followers. And it is because those dis- 
closures are adopted and acted on by a multitude of men that 
any laws are discoverable in the actions of the multitude. If 
general laws are predicable about the followers of the religion, 
it is because ideas that in their origin were peculiar to the indi- 
vidual founder have been adopted by the multitude who have 
come to follow him. In fine, the science of religion may 
detect and formulate the laws according to which the followers 
act, and on which they react; but the founder, because of his 
individuality, falls under no law. In the same way, if there were 
a science of comparative literature, it might explain the effects 
produced upon the course and form of the drama by the appear- 
ance of Shakespeare; the genius of Shakespeare it would have to 
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take simply as given, as adatum. The materials he had to work 
upon might be traced, but not the source of his power. We can 
only say that the same world was presented to him as to his con- 
temporaries, and that he chose the right things to attend to. 

In this attempt to argue that progress is always due to some 
individual, we have naturally selected as illustrations men whose 
individuality is so marked that none can be compared with them. 
But we may descend from the great reformers to men of genius, 
and from them to men of talent, and from them again to men 
who have made but one slight invention or discovery — but have 
made it because they chose to attend to that particular class of 
facts — and we shall find in every case that each rivulet, rill, and 
drop which contributes to the stream of progress is individual ; 
that in his, it may be, one discovery, the discoverer is individual 
and unique. As unique he comes under no law and cannot be 
brought into any generalization. So far as his discovery or 
views are adopted, he becomes the source of uniformities of 
action which may be formulated in more or less general terms 
and be taken into science. But his discovery was, at the first 
moment when he achieved it, his—his alone. Out of the infinite 
to him alone was it revealed—but not without effort on his part. 

Generalization is possible only so far as the instances brought 
together under the general law are similar to one another. So 
far as any instance is unique, is really different from all other 
instances, is itself, it cannot be brought under any law. And it 
is just in this point, in the fact he discovers, or the invention 
which he makes, that the inventor does differ from all the world, 
and is individual. But it is precisely on these discoveries, inven- 
tions, inspirations, revelations— call them what you will — that 
progress depends. Where they are made, progress is made; 
and where they are wanting, progress is absent. It is just 
because these discoveries are unique and truly individual that they 
cannot be brought under a law, and that no law can be laid 
down to account for the appearance of the greatest men, when 
and where they did appear. No science of history can predict 
the appearance of genius, or shall say when the prophet shall 
come or what line he shall take. And what is conspicuously 
true, in this respect, of the greatest men is also true of those 
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minor furtherers of progress who make but one small discovery; 
small though it be, it is individual, unique ; and, though it may 
become a law, it is subject to no law. The attention which we 
pay to any object presented to our notice we pay of our own 
choice and freely. 

Progress, then, depends on the discoveries made by individ- 
uals, that is to say, on unique and individual acts of attention 
and exercise of will, and not upon general laws. The source of 
every rill which contributes to the stream of progress is unique. 
Evolution, then, may be universal, but progress is neither univer- 
sal nor uniform, as the slightest acquaintance with the facts of 
history is sufficient to indicate. Still less are we in a position 
to affirm that progress must come, that it is necessary and inevi- 
table. To be in such a position we should have to be able to 
demonstrate, not only that a great lawgiver will be hereafter 
forthcoming, but why he must. But science deals only with 
general laws, and with particular cases only so far as they are 
not individual, but have features in common with the other par- 
ticulars grouped under the law. And every discoverer is in 
respect of his discovery unique, not under law, but the source of 
a law, or the channel through which a law becomes known. 
The individual, so far as he is individual, ¢. ¢., different from all 
other-individuals, cannot be predicted, is not the outcome of 
general causes. We are all individuals in this sense, that we 
have points of uniqueness, even though in other points we are 
all instances of general laws which can be predicated about us. 

It is then for this reason that science cannot exhibit progress 
as necessary, inevitable, or automatic. The appearance or mani- 
festation of individual genius is not the outcome of general 
causes, or the exemplification of a general law, for the simple 
reason that it is individual, z. ¢., different from all other individ- 
uals, and, from its very definition, not a particular case of a 
general law, but something unique and unparalleled. Every one 
of the discoveries made by individuals is an irruption of the 
individual into the area with which science deals. With the 
effects of those irruptions science can deal, so far as they pro- 
pagate themselves and become general, and therefore subject to 
general laws. But the irruption itself, the source of the uni- 
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formity in the actions of those who accept the discovery or 
revelation as the law to which they will conform, is individual in 
the strict sense; it is the outcome of the attention which the 
individual chose to, pay to certain presentations rather than 
others. 

There is, therefore, a certain discontinuity in science; and in 
the science of religion it manifests itself in such a way that it 
cannot be burked or long denied. That discontinuity lies in the 
sudden appearance of founders of religion. It is their individu- 
ality, in the strict sense of the word, carried to the highest pitch 
of uniqueness, which produces religions that, as practiced by 
their followers, remain for ever distinct from one another. When 
the beliefs, doctrines, revelations of the one discoverer become 
common to the many followers, they have the aspect of gener- 
ality which science requires of its subject-matter. But the very 
possibility of science depends on the production of these widely 
extending undulations and consists in their generalization. It 
studies them, scientifically, when produced; but the study, 
however scientifically pursued, however thoroughly it may 
account for the undulations, for the ripples on the pool, will 
never explain why the stone which produced them was thrown 
into the pond. For the explanation of that we must go back to 
the will of him who threw it. And every act of will, though it 
has its general aspects, and in virtue of them may be classed 
with similar acts, has also its individuality, in virtue of which it 
is different from all other and from all similar acts. The amount 
of individuality, so to speak, may vary indefinitely; it may be so 
small that for certain purposes no great error arises, if it is 
classed along with other similar acts and its difference from them 
is overlooked ; or it may be so great that it would be a serious 
error to class it along with other acts, which have indeed points 
of likeness with it, ¢. g., in so much as they are acts of will and 
attention, but are also so different from it that they cannot be 
classed with it. It is in the rise and appearance of minds so 
utterly different from anything which preceded or followed 
them that is manifested the discontinuity of any historical science. 

Progress, then, requires as its first condition the man of 
“originality,” the man who for the first time in the history of 
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the human race sees, or chooses to attend to, some aspect of the 
infinite by which man is surrounded. But, though this is the 
first, it is not the only condition which must be realized, if prog- 
ress is to be effected. Unless others, besides the discoverer or 
revealer of a new truth, choose to attend to it and make it their 
own, there can be no progress. But it is for them to attend to 
it or not; on them depends the choice. Whether progress shall 
be made or not depends for every man on his will; no man 
improves against his will. There is no fatalistic current of evo- 
lution carrying us on, like logs upon a stream, knowing nothing 
and doing nothing. We may hereafter do better or do worse 
than hitherto we have done; but in neither case is the issue 
independent of our will. And who can predict what his will 
shall be in the face of temptation, or what temptations he shall 
be subject to? He who can prophesy on this point may be able 
to prove that the course of the world will be one of continual 
progress. Failing the gift of prophecy, we may regard it as an 
open question. But two considerations should not be over- 
looked, one afforded by science and one by metaphysics. This 
earth must one day cease to be habitable for man; the cooling 
of the sun and the extinction of life upon the earth are among 
the prospects predicted by science. A continual progress, even 
if it were demonstrated to have taken place thus far, on the part 
of the human race, constitutes therefore no presumption that the 
process will be infinite; science testifies that the human race will 
cease tobe. The waves of the sea may be lashed to great heights, 
but they fall again; the curve of human progress may be para- 
bolic. The other consideration is that, even if the progress of 
the human race were to be conceived as infinite and infinitely 
great, no light is cast upon the progress of the individual; nor 
can the possibility of the continual progress of the individual be 
contemplated without the assumption of immortality —nor 
guaranteed with it. Progress depends on the will of the man who 
decides whether to do or not todo what he ought. So far as the 
will is free, neither optimistic nor pessimistic conclusions can be 
exhibited as necessary. 

We may then now disengage from the above argument some 
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of the principles which seem fundamental for the science of 
religion. 

The first is that the science of religion, like every other science, 
seeks to establish general laws, if not universal propositions. 
The uniformities which it seeks to detect are uniformities of 
action: that all men, or all men of a certain class, act, or tend to 
act, in a certain manner. In the case of any particular uni- 
formity, the acts and the agents are many, but the principle is one. 

But, in the next place, the many are a multiplication of the 
one; and, in the case of human actions, the many are imita- 
tions of the one. The importance of imitation in sociology is 
recognized and emphasized by writers like M. Tarde. Thus if, 
in the field of religion, we seek for the one which by imitation is 
multiplied into the many, we are led back at once, in the case of 
religions having a founder known to history, to some individual, 
who has become the founder of a religion and the source of those 
laws or uniformities which are studied by the science of religion, 
because his individual example has become the model for many 
to strive to follow. The science of religion, then, unlike some 
sciences, cannot rest content with the mere fact that certain 
things always occur or tend to occur, that bodies always do 
gravitate, or that moving bodies tend to move forever in the 
same straight line. It is not content with the mere fact that the 
many tend to behave in the manner noted to occur in certain 
cases; it is not content with a mere general proposition. It 
does not rest until it has found the one, the individual, whose 
life and teaching are multiplied by the imitation of the many 
into general laws. It is then a second fundamental principle of 
the science of religion not to rest content with its general laws, 
when it has discovered them, but to trace them back to the 
individual, to whom the facts in question were originally revealed 
and through whom they were made known, and became general 
laws. 

In the course of history it happens that at the present 
moment the physical sciences occupy a dominant position in 
thought. They do not get farther than propositions to the effect 
that the many, ¢. g., gravitating or moving bodies tend to behave 
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in certain uniform ways. The farthest point to which these 
sciences have been carried is naturally regarded, at the present 
moment, as the farthest point to which any science has been or 
can becarried. The logical consequence of making this assump- 
tion is to infer that sciences which, like the science of religion, 
do not eventuate in such propositions, are incomplete, imperfect 
sciences ; and that they must be carried to the same point as 
the physical sciences before they can be recognized as real 
sciences. We must be content here to admit for the moment 
and parenthetically that the course followed by a historical 
science is the opposite to that followed by the physical sciences — 
that it seeks to find the explanation of the behavior of the 
many in the revelation or the actions of the one, whereas the 
physical sciences explain the particular case by reference to a 
general law—but we must also call attention to the fact that it 
is yet open to argument which of the two types of explanation 
is really final. 

The science of religion, then, as a science is concerned with 
general laws of thought and behavior; and asa historical science 
is concerned with tracing these laws to their historical source, 7. ¢., 
with exhibiting the behavior of the many as imitations of the 
one, the individual who first manifested or revealed the thought 
which was to become a principle of action for the many. From 
this point of view it is evident that we cannot take it as a prin- 
ciple of the science of religion that religious progress is bound 
to take place in any nation or in any quarter of the globe. 
Progress is limited or conditioned by the individual, and that 
doubly. It depends partly on the will of the individual to imi- 
tate the highest model set before him, 7. ¢., the pattern given to 
him by the founder of the religion to which he belongs. Thus, 
progress depends partly on the extent to which the followers 
of a religion choose to live up to it. Partly also progress 
depends upon the occurrence of the founders of new and higher 
religions. Here, too, progress is entirely dependent on the will 
of the individual, and ipso facto, i. ¢.,in that it is dependent on 
individual will, is not the outcome of any general law. The new 
revelation, if and when it is made, is made because the individual 
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of his own free will chooses to attend to facts hitherto ignored, 
but now made patent to all. 

This a2 priori argument to show that religious progress is not a 
thing automatically bound to take place, as a matter of necessity 
and as the outcome of general laws, is amply confirmed by the 
actual facts. Popular thought distinguishes between the pro- 
gressive and the unprogressive peoples, and recognizes that the 
former are a minority, that progress is the exception and not the 
rule among the nations of the earth. Missionary societies, at 
any rate, are fully conscious of the fact that religious progress 
does not take place of itself, and that, ifthe great Exemplar is to 
be imitated by the heathen, his life must be made known to them. 
They are aware that there is no law that religious development 
is bound to take place whether we help or do not. Their position 
is that it depends to some extent on our wills, and on what we 
choose to do. 

But when we have got to this point, when we have come to 
recognize that there is no inexorable force compelling us to 
progress, but that for each one of us progress depends upon his 
own will, we must also admit that deterioration is no impossi- 
bility. It is no impossibility for the individual, for a nation, or 
for all mankind. Every church has to contemplate the possi- 
bility and provide for the case of backsliding members. Every 
civilized society has at least its prisons. Even nations decay. 
These are tolerably obvious facts, but they have been somewhat 
shelved by the science of religion hitherto. It has been assumed, 
practically without question, that the most degraded tribes must 
be the most truly primitive, that the lowest point which mankind 
has reached must be man’s earliest starting-point. Mr. Andrew 
Lang is almost the only writer who has consistently called 
attention to the fact that this is an assumption. It is a natural 
consequence of the idea that evolution is progress. Starting from 
that argument, we are bound to take the lowest of mankind as the 
earliest of men. If we discard that argument, if we accept the 
view that progress and deterioration depend in part upon the 
individual’s will, we shall be prepared to consider the facts at 
any rate without prejudice. We shall recognize it as a scientific 
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possibility that an individual, a tribe, or a nation may not live 
up to its highest ideals, and may even abandon them altogether. 
To live up to them implies attending to them; and diversion of 
attention from them, if persisted in, amounts first to obliviscence, 
and perhaps eventually to oblivion. If we accept as the basis 
of a definition of religion what the work of Tiele, Max Miller, 
and Royce points to, viz., that it is concerned with man’s con- 
scious relation to the infinite, we shall be in a position to recog- 
nize that, at whatever point in the scale it may have started, it 
may subsequently have fluctuated indefinitely, sometimes above 
and elsewhere even below the original point. In individuals 
within the range of our own observation we may note both 
progress and regress; and what is observed fact in the individual 
can hardly be a thing impossible in the tribe or nation. The 
regress, indeed, may continue ad infinitum ; but even so it can only 
attain to the infinitely little. Infinite divisibility still leaves a 
something divisible, however far it is carried, never an indivis- 
ible nought. 

We are, therefore, bound on this showing to dismiss the idea 
that we must or can imagine a pre-religious stage in the history 
of man. In the earliest stages of his history as in the latest, 
man is in the presence of the infinite; and, as infinity has its center 
everywhere, is the center of the infinite. Man’s conception of the 
infinite, everywhere inadequate, was at the least and lowest a 
conception of something greater and beyond himself. How 
much greater, how far beyond, was never defined ; it was indefi- 
nitely, and therefore potentially, infinitely greater. It is so 
still. 

It may perhaps be imagined that on a priori grounds we are 
compelled to assume that man’s starting-point in religion must 
have been lower than any point now occupied by men. But on 
examination it will be seen that these @ priort grounds are really 
nothing more than the untenable assumption that evolution is 
progress. On that assumption, indeed, it follows that, as all races 
of men have gone through a process of evolution, all must have 
made progress; and, therefore, that those which at the present 
day are lowest in religion must have progressed since their start- 
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ing-point. But this conclusion breaks down, if it is recognized 
that progress is not synonymous with evolution; that regress, as 
a matter of fact and observation, takes place as well as progress, 
and that both regress and progress are comprised within the 
process ofevolution. If, then, the 2 priori argument breaks down, 
we have no ground for assuming that the lowest point now 
occupied in religious development is higher than that from which 
man originally started. Neither have we any @ priori ground 
for assuming that it is not. Whether it is or is not, is a question 
which, so far as it can be decided at all, must be decided by 
facts. Thus, in examining the religious beliefs of the lowest 
races, we must approach the facts without prejudice. Those 
beliefs may represent a progress or a regress from a prior stage 
of belief. The idea that they must of necessity exhibit progress 
is just as unscientific as the idea that they mus¢ exhibit a decline 
from a primitive revelation. There is no must about it, except 
on the assumption that human actions are in no case a matter of 
human choice, but always of necessity. That assumption we set 
aside. We are consequently left to an impartial and unpreju- 
diced consideration of the facts; the beliefs of the lowest races 
may be a progress or regress from prior beliefs, or simply a con- 
tinuation of them. Is there anything in the facts to indicate the 
nature of the prior beliefs? Mr. Andrew Lang, in The Making 
of Religion, and Magic and Religion, has appealed to the facts 
simply, and produces them in evidence to show that in various 
low races there survives a belief in high gods. We use the word 
“survives” advisedly, because the beliefs have not been so 
prominent as to force themselves on the notice of all explorers 
or of all students. But of their existence it is impossible to 
doubt, since Mr. Lang has collected and published the evidence 
for it. 

At the present moment, then, in the light of the facts before 
us, we are in a position to say that there is evidence to show 
that the tribes which occupy the lowest place in the religious 
scale have descended to that grade from ahigher one. How they 
had reached that higher point, whether by descent or ascent, is 
beyond our knowledge. If by ascent—which there is nothing 
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to show—then, however low in the scale of infinite divisibility 
we place their starting-point, we can never reach a point from 
which the infinite was totally invisible to man. 

It is the boast of science that it bases itself on facts. Itis to 
facts that the science of religion must confine itself, if it is to be 
recognized as a science. And if it is to confine itself to facts, it 
must dissociate itself from the assumption that evolution is 
progress. It must recognize evolution wherever it occurs, even 
if the course of evolution has not been in the direction of prog- 
ress. The cooling of the sun and the extinction of human life 
may be fatal to human progress and yet be part of the process 
of evolution. In the same way the evolution of religion may not 
always or in all places have been a process of progress; and 
where progress has conspicuously taken place, the science of 
religion, as a historical science, will find that it is initiated by 
the prophets of religion. Denunciation is part of the prophet’s 
work. It is essential to reform. But reform is never simple 
return to the past. The past never returns. It is a new era 
which the prophet inaugurates. The initial impulse is given by 
him, but the subsequent direction is determined largely by those 
who come after. Both the impulse and the subsequent direction 
are, when they have occurred, matters of history and material 
for historical science. They are matters of history so far as 
they are unique, individual, and, in their essential features, 
unparalleled occurrences. They are material for science in so 
far as the impulse and direction are communicated to the many, 
and the particular differences between the individuals of whom 
the many is constituted are regarded as relatively unimportant. 
In every voluntary association of men—and at the beginning, 
at least, every church is essentially a voluntary association—a 
process of generalization takes place: principles are accepted as 
‘“‘binding,” as common to all members. Men join of their own 
free will, recognizing the principles as their own principles. 
Thus, what was originally a revelation to an individual may 
become general to the members of a religious body, association, 
orchurch. And, having thus become general, it then becomes 
subject to general laws and matter for science. The doctrine 
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indeed, or the mode of life, becomes general property, as a musi- 
cal composition may. But the mind through which the principle 
or the sonata was first disclosed remains unique and individual. 
The works of genius may be communicated ; the genius itself is 
incommunicable. It is a fact the occurrence of which may be 
recorded in history, and of which the general effects may be 
matter for the general laws of science. The science of religion 
is a historical science, because it is bound to take the individual, 
as and when he occurs, as a given fact. It is scientific because 
the effects produced by the individual are general. 

Those effects are general in the sense that many individuals 
hold the doctrine, and that their differences with regard to it are 
either too small to attract anyone’s attention, or are recognized as 
points on which difference of opinion is lawful —and negligible. 
The position of science with regard to individual facts which it gen- 
eralizes and brings under some law is precisely the same attitude. 
Every fact, in that it is individual, is in some respect or other 
both distinguishable and distinct from every other similar fact. 
But for the purposes of science it is necessary to abstract atten- 
tion from this indefeasible difference and concentrate attention 
on the likeness of this fact to others, which also have their own 
indefeasible individuality. When attention has been diverted 
from the points of difference to the points of likeness, facts 
individually distinct from one another may be brought under one 
generalization. But they can only be brought under it, in any 
abstract science, so far as their individuality and their individual 
differences are ignored. Every scientific abstraction, therefore, is 
subject to this deduction, viz., that it is not actually true of any 
individual fact: no body does forever move in the same straight 
line at a uniform rate, and nothing does ever fall to the earth at 
the rate of sixteen feet in the first second, etc. It is only by 
getting sufficiently away, by the process of scientific abstraction, 
from the actual facts, as they occur in individual cases, that you 
can cease to see the actual differences. It may be very desirable, 
for certain purposes, to pay no attention to the differences. It 
cannot further the attainment of truth to deny that the differ- 
ences exist. Yet this denial is implicit in every attempt to 
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explain the universe as we know it from the abstract laws of matter 
and motion. The case is ‘‘like the flowing of a river: it is always 
different water, but you do not see the difference.” If, in addi- 
tion to not seeing it, you deny its existence, you are then in a 
position to explain what remains by abstract science. But what 
does remain to a world of individuals when you have denied the 
individuality of each and have asserted the non-existence of those 
very differences in which their individuality consists? 

Obviously, what is left in the world, when the existence of 
the individual is ignored or denied, is the general. And what is 
left for the science of religion is the discovery of general laws, 
With the banishment of the individual from the world, history 
disappears. The science of religion, therefore, ceases to be a 
historical science. It is not concerned with individuals, any more 
than the science of mechanics is. In individual cases it can only 
recognize general laws at work, not unique, exceptional, and indi- 
vidual forces. Such forces cannot be recognized in a world in 
which only general causes are allowed to operate. From this 
point of view, you might as well maintain that the individual 
lightning-conductor originated the current which passes down it, 
as say that the individual mind ever originated or discovered 
anything. The fact is that the discoveries, changes, or reforms 
were bound to come; they were in the air, it was charged with 
them, and the fact that they happened to pass down this rod 
rather than that is no proof that the rod generates the lightning 
out of its own internal resources, or that it was essentially differ- 
ent in materials or construction fromany other. If the lightning 
had not traveled down that conductor, it would have found 
another. Ifthe plays of Shakespeare, or the music of Mozart, or 
the work of Newton, had not come through those particular 
minds, they would have come through somebody else’s ; they 
were in the air—those particular minds did not generate them. 
There could have been nothing individual about those minds, 
because nothing is individual; for abstract science the general 
alone exists. 

If this line of argument does not seem satisfactory, and yet 
we do not like to give up the position that science alone gives us 
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the truth, we have an alternative course open to us. We may 
imagine the world’s population, at any time, arranged in order 
of mental ability, either in a line starting from idiocy and ter- 
minating in genius; or on the principle that ‘thin partitions” 
divide genius from madness, in a circle, if you like. And we 
may imagine that the scale is the same from generation to gen- 
eration, but that cirtumstances touch now this key, now that. 
Thus the reason why a Dante is heard at one place and time, and 
not at another, is not that he was individual and unique; on the 
contrary, there are potential Dantes in every generation ; but that 
circumstances touched that particular key on that particular 
occasion. Or, if you like, an infinite number of “ sports” are 
put forth in every generation, over and over again; but only that 
“sport” which circumstances favor develops into a “variety” and 
so intoa species. Why circumstances should favor this “sport,” 
touch this key, rather than that, we do not know and cannot tell. 
We only know, on this theory, two things, one positive — the 
fact that the key is touched—and one negative —that the key 
has no free will in the matter and does not press itself down. 
We have gota mechanical theory, and we have got it by denying 
all initiative to the individual ; and we have been led to deny 
such initiative because we began by denying the existence of the 
individual, in deference to an abstract science which only admits 
the existence of general laws and general truths. 

Now, the essence of the theory which has just been stated is 
that the keyboard is the same from generation to generation, 
and that the circumstances change, striking now this key, now 
another. If the same key is never struck twice, if we do not 
have a Goethe every generation, that is not because the key is 
not there all the time, but because circumstances do not happen 
to touch it and call its note forth. If the circumstances had 
been the same, the result would have been the same. But the 
result was not, therefore the circumstances were not. The key- 
board is infinite and the circumstances infinitely various. 

That is all we want. We have come around to an infinite 
variety of notes all individually distinct, and all operated on by 
circumstances which are never identically the same in any two 
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cases. The world isa world of individuals, and general laws 
are got only by ignoring or denying the individuality of the par- 
ticulars from which they are drawn. 

The science of religion, then, is a historical science. To aban- 
don “historical” is to postulate in the science of religion the 
same uniformity as we find in mechanical science. But the 
moment we postulate this uniformity, we are confronted with 
the variety in the facts; and, to account for that variety, we 
ascribe it to circumstances, and are then bound to assume them 
to be different in every case. Thus we preserve the mechanical 
conception of cause and effect, but we lose the uniformity ; no 
cause ever identically recurs, because the effects, we see, are dif- 
ferent. However similar two cases of the action of the “same” 
cause may be, they differ at least in this, that they happen at dif- 
ferent moments of time and therefore in a different context. 
They may be performed with different materials; you can’t fire 
the same cartridge twice. Two freshly minted coins are not the 
same coin, however similar. But to admit these facts is to 
recognize that no two individual cases are the same. And that 
takes the sting out of the law of causation ; its uniformity is not 
absolute, its denial of individuality is not complete. Its compul- 
sory force disappears; we need not fear the threat that in the 
same circumstances we must do the same thing, if the circum- 
stances never are the same in any two cases—and they never 
are. The fact that the individual is individual and unique, him- 
self and all his actions, is the charter of his freedom. It is 
also the reason why no two religions ever follow the same line of 
evolution: the individuals who founded them are not the same, 
neither are the individuals who follow them. The science which 
studies them must, if it is to trace their evolution, be historical. 
Indeed, apart from all theory as to the reason why, the fact that 
every religion follows its own line is manifest. At the same 
time, it is also evident that there are resemblances between the 
individuals who practice different religions, and also between the 
different religions which are practiced. And it is in virtue of 
these resemblances that the study of religions must, if properly 
pursued, be a science. 
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Among the resemblances, then, there must be something of 
fundamental importance. But so, too, must there be among the 
differences. Forcertain purposes it is proper, indeed necessary, 
to insist upon the resemblances. But to go farther and say that 
the resemblance is the only thing of fundamental importance is 
a mistake fertile in fallacies for the science of religion, but fre- 
quently committed. Thus, it necessarily requires us to set the 
most rudimentary form of religion by the side of the most devel- 
oped, and to declare that the points in which they are similar 
are the essence of religion. If this is a correct mode of argu- 
ment, it follows that essentially there is no difference between the 
religion of the lowest and most degraded savages and that of the 
highest and most developed minds. The latter may have been 
evolved from the former, but there can have been no progress 
in religion, if in its most evolved form religion is not essentially 
different from what it was in its lowest stage. This line of 
argument naturally lends itself to those who regard religion as a 
form of fallacy into which the race of man might naturally fall 
in its helpless infancy, and from which man will deliver himself, 
when he discovers that in the most evolved forms of religion 
there is really nothing more than a fallacy into which the savage 
in his ignorance naturally fell. This seems to us to be the argu- 
ment implicit in the Golden Bough. It seems also, to us, to be 
the logical consequence of the erroneous assumption that the 
only essential feature in religion is that which is common to the 
lowest and to the highest forms of religion. This assumption, 
as we have endeavored to show, is characteristic of the view 
that the science of religion is not a historical science, does not 
deal with individuals and their fundamental differences from one 
another, but with their resemblances, and the generalizations 
built upon those resemblances, alone. 

It is possible, indeed, to go to the other extreme, to ignore or 
deny the resemblances altogether. This is the line adopted by 
those for whom there is only one true religion; all other forms 
are false religions, are not religion at all; there is no real resem- 
blance whatever between their religion, the true one, and 
others falsely so called. From this point of view there may bea 
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history of religions; there can be no science, because there is 
no real resemblance. 

This line of argument has at least one good result: it brings 
out the fact that the term “religion” is an ambiguous term. It 
makes it evident that no science of religion—historical or not — 
can begin without a definition of religion. The first and funda- 
mental principle, as we said at the beginning of this article, is 
that we should know what we are talking about. The two 
extreme arguments, or assertions, are, on the one hand, that all 
religions but one are essentially false; on the other, that all 
religions without exception are false. We have pointed out that 
the latter view is but the application to religion of a philosophi- 
cal skepticism which holds that the truth—if there be sucha 
thing as truth—is never in any direction or in any matter what- 
ever attainable by man. It is a view which is fatal, not merely 
to the science of religion, but to all science of whatever kind. 
As put forward by Dr. Frazer in the Golden Bough, it seems to 
be an exaggeration and misinterpretation of an undoubted fact. 
According to Dr. Frazer, ‘“‘the advance of knowledge is an 
infinite progression toward a goal that forever recedes.” Our 
knowledge, therefore, is at all times infinitesimally small. If Dr. 
Frazer limited himself to that statement, his position would be 
unassailable. But he seems to us to glide unconsciously, not 
merely from the infinitesimally small to the infinitesimally 
smaller, but to the absolute nought of metaphysical skepticism. 
Now, this is inconsistent with his assumption that man has some 
knowledge, and that that knowledge increases. That knowledge, 
however much it increases, will still be infinitesimally small 
compared with the infinite; but, so far as it goes, so far as it is 
really knowledge, it is fatal to skepticism. It admits that man 
is in relation to the infinite, that he has some knowledge of the 
infinite, and that that knowledge may increase. 

The other extreme position—that all religions but my reli- 
gion are essentially false—is tenable only if we close our eyes 
to the resemblance between religions. It amounts to maintain- 
ing that nothing which is general to all religions, or common to 
any two, can be true; or that nothing which is common to two 
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or more “so-called” religions can be religious in the true sense 
of the term. The assertion is patently false, but it demonstrates 
the necessity of defining our terms. 

As we have said, the definition must be not merely wide 
enough to include all the resemblances between the different 
forms of religion; it must be broad enough to embrace all the 
differences which the different forms, so far as they are really 
religions, display. It must find room, not merely for my form 
of religion, so far as it is true for me, but for the religions of 
others, so far as they are true for them. Indeed, it must go 
farther, and must recognize the possibility of advance from truth 
to truth—and also the possibility of relapse. The religious 
attitude must be one which it is possible for man freely to grow 
into, and freely to grow out of. We cannot, therefore, define it 
merely as man’s relation to the infinite, for, though man may dis- 
miss that relation from his attention, it still exists, even if in a dif- 
ferent form. The fact that man is in some relation to the infinite 
by which he is surrounded is not one which is dependent on his 
will or on his awareness of the fact, whereas the religious rela- 
tion is in part dependent on man’s will; it is voluntary, it is an 
attitude which man can take up if he will. It is a conscious 
relation and a voluntary attitude toward the infinite, conceived 
as a person. Any and every conception of the infinite is, ex 
vi termini, inadequate; but one thing essential is that the concep- 
tion should be of something above and beyond the worshiper. 
The attitude, therefore, must be not merely conscious and volun- 
tary, it must also be emotional, from the necessities of the case; 
and it must involve emotions such as naturally accompany the 
consciousness of the presence of what is beyond and above the 
worshiper. But the emotions evoked by the presence of a 
superior power depend upon the position which the person 
appearing in the presence imagines himself to occupy; they may 
be dread, hatred, terror, or what not. Such emotions are or 
may be natural in a man who is dragged or forced into the pres- 
ence; less so in a man whose will and movements are free, who 
enters not the presence unless he chooses so to do. The fact, 
therefore, that the religious relation is one which is voluntarily 
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assumed, though it does not exclude fear—the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom —does imply the beginning of con- 
fidence and trust which, as they develop, cast out fear. The 
communion which thus exists between the worshiper and his 
God is not, indeed, thus established or begun. Man is from the 
beginning part of the infinite. To say, as Professor Tiele does, 
that ‘‘man has the infinite within him,” is to cast unnecessary 
difficulties in the way of recognizing the fact. He is, from the 
beginning, part of the infinite and is in relation to it. He is in 
some sense, from the beginning, in communion with it, and con- 
scious of it. But the development of that conscious communion 
is at all times a matter for his will. It may be reduced to the 
infinitesimally small, but never to absolute zero. It may be 
raised, but not without man’s will. 

It is the recognition of the part played by man’s will which 
compels us to recognize the science of religion as a historical 
science, as one which is concerned with what, as a matter of fact, 
have been the expressions of that will, and not the outcome of 
any “necessity.” A recognition of this fact debars us from 
asserting or believing that there is any predetermined course of 
evolution in religion through which all men must pass. A his- 
torical science must take the facts as it finds them, as they are 
given. There is no compulsion on man to pass from the stage 
in which he is to any further stage. Still less is there any 
“necessity” driving all men on through exactly the same passing- 
points. The actual facts which the science of religion has to 
contemplate are plain and incontrovertible evidence on the 
point. The Australian black man simply has not made progress 
in religion to the same extent as other peoples. The course of 
religious progress has not been the same in China and Peru. If 
the history of every nation has been peculiar to itself, so has 
the history of every religious community. And the differences 
are due in part to the fact that the history in each case is made 
by the action and will of individuals who are essentially distinct 
from one another because they are individual. The difference 
between individual and individual, though fundamental and 
essential, as is the fact that two coins, fresh from the same mint, 
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are not the same coin, however great their similarity, is yet 
compatible with likeness. The likeness may be great or it may 
be extremely small; and, where it is originally but small, it may 
be increased, if one individual imitates the other. This power 
of imitation, however, itself tends to increase the differences 
between one community and another. People imitate those with 
whom they come in contact; and a marked individuality is, or 
may be, imitated by those within his sphere of influence. He is 
not imitated by those who know not of him. A language is 
learned by imitation, and is common to those who come in con- 
tact with one another. One condition, and an indispensable 
condition, of the differences between the Indo-European lan- 
guages was the separation of the peoples who were to develop 
the separate languages. Thus differences, which in their origin 
were the work of individuals, developed by imitation into dialects, 
and from dialects into languages. They became dialects and 
languages because they were imitated and adopted by the com- 
munity. 

It is with religion as it is with language. All men have 
religion as all men have speech. The religion, like the speech, 
of one community is not that of another community. The dif- 
ferences between the various forms of religion, like the dif- 
ferences between the various dialects of one speech, go back for 
their source to the individual or individuals in whom they first 
manifested themselves. They were perpetuated by the many’s 
imitation of the one; and they were perpetuated each in one 
community alone, because the various communities were isolated 
from one another. Yet the differences in language simply veil 
the meaning that lies behind them and is expressed through 
them. To say that no meaning lies behind the different forms 
of religion, or is expressed through them, is to disqualify oneself 
as an interpreter and to deny the possibility of a science of 
religion. 





IS THERE A SELF-CONSISTENT NEW TESTAMENT 
ESCHATOLOGY? 


By GEORGE B. STEVENS, 
Yale University. 

In order to answer this question, it will be necessary briefly 
to review the various New Testament references to the future 
world, or age. For this purpose it will be convenient to dis- 
tribute the material to be examined under a number of distinct 
topics. The first of these, on account of its prominence in the 
New Testament, will naturally be: 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 


It is well known that the expectation of a speedy return of 
Christ to earth was practically universal in the early church. In 
almost every New Testament book the confident hope of this 
glorious event is expressed. We will first observe the prophecies 
of his speedy return to earth which, in the synoptic gospels, are 


attributed to Jesus himself. According te Matthew, after Jesus 
had instructed his disciples concerning the work for which he 
was sending them out, he added: “Verily I say unto you, ye 
shall not have gone through the cities of Israel till the Son of 
man be come” (Matt. 10:23). All the synoptists record, in 
connection with Peter’s confession at Czsarea Philippi, a predic- 
tion of Jesus in which he declares that he will come back to 
earth in glory, attended by angels, and adds (according to Mat- 
thew): “Verily, I say unto you, there be some of them that 
stand here which shall in no wise taste of death, till they see 
the Son of man coming in his kingdom” (Matt. 16:28). The 
language in Mark and Luke is less definite: “till they see the 
kingdom of God come with power” (Mark 9:1); ‘till they see 
the kingdom of God” (Luke 9:27). That these more general 
phrases, however, were understood to refer to the personal, 
visible advent of Christ is quite certain from the fact that the 
previous verses speak of his ‘‘coming in the glory of his Father 
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with the holy angels” (Mark 8:38; Luke 9:26). The paral- 
lelism of the two terms ‘‘coming of his kingdom” and ‘‘com- 
ing in glory with the angels” shows that, for the minds of the 
synoptists, they were synonymous. 

In the great eschatological discourse, common, in substance, 
to all the synoptists, it is, again, Matthew who is most explicit 
in reporting Jesus as teaching that he would return to earth in 
glory in the near future. As the discourse stands, after Jesus 
had described the destruction of Jerusalem and its various 
attendant evils and sufferings, he added that tmmediately after 
these events the signs of his coming would appear and men 
should “see the Son of man coming on the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory” (Matt. 24:29, 30). Mark is less 
explicit in connecting this coming immediately with Jerusalem’s 
overthrow. In his rendering of the discourse it is ‘in those 
days, after that tribulation” that the advent will occur (13:24). 
Luke has: “And then shall they see the Son of man coming,” 
etc. (21:27). All the synoptists are equally explicit in describ- 
ing a visible, glorious, personal return of Jesus on the clouds. 

Once more, during Jesus’ trial, when the high-priest demanded 
whether he was the Christ, he replied (according to Matthew): 
“Thou hast said: nevertheless I say unto you, Henceforth ye 
shall see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven” (Matt. 26:64). Mark is not 
less clear and emphatic: ‘Ye shall see the Son of man sitting 
at the right hand of power, and coming with the clouds of 
heaven” (14:62). Luke has: “But from henceforth shall the 
Son of man be seated at the right hand of the power of God” 
(22:69). 

There are several other scattered passages in which the sud- 
denness, nearness, and outward splendor of the parousia are 
asserted (Matt. 24: 37-39; Luke 17:24, 26; 18:8). The par- 
ables which make use of the figure of a Jord returning to his 
servants are, quite uniformly, applied to the second advent. 
Matthew so construes the parable of the Talents (25:31). Luke 
gives a similar turn to the parable of the Unjust Judge (18:8), 
and to other parabolic sayings (12:35, 38, 40). 
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The synoptists thus represent Jesus as explicitly declaring 
that he would return to earth, in power and glory, during the 
lifetime of many to whom he spoke; more particularly that he 
would come on the clouds immediately after Jerusalem’s fall; 
and even that from the very time of his trial—the phrases are: 
am’ dptt (Matthew) and: azo tov viv (Luke)—he would be 
seen coming on the clouds of heaven. What doctrine of the 
Lord’s parousia can be derived from these data? Can any view 
of it be framed which will be harmonious with itself or accordant 
with the facts? 

Only three hypotheses seem possible. The first is that Jesus 
himself shared the popular, Jewish, apocalyptic view as to the 
coming and triumph of his kingdom. He believed that he 
should soon return to earth to consummate his work, and the 
early church built its hopes on his assurances. The gospels 
have correctly reported him. He said what they attribute to 
him, but he was mistaken. A second view would be that his 
language about his coming ‘on the clouds,” “ with the angels,” 
etc., is to be taken figuratively. He did not really mean to 
teach that he would return, personally and visibly, in the near 
future. Some reach a similar conclusion on the theory of the 
‘perspective of prophecy ’’—that certain events may appear to 
be near because the future is seen in one view and chronological 
relations are overlooked. Many have sought to show that 
Christ did come, in the sense meant by him, during the genera- 
tion then living, and, especially, after the fall of Jerusalem. 
Others deduce from these considerations the idea of various 
“comings ’’ of Christ, or even that of a progressive, continuous 
coming. A third view holds that exegesis can assign no mean- 
ing to the synoptic passages except that of a visible, personal 
return, and that, since this did not occur, we must suppose that 
the first Christians misunderstood Jesus and attributed to his 
language about the progress of his kingdom or crises in its advance 
the apocalyptic and catastrophic notions of the kingdom’s 
triumph which were current in Judaism. 

That the early church in general expected just what the 
synoptists appear to describe—a personal, visible advent— 
admits of no doubt. The disciples gazed after their ascended 
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Lord into heaven in the assurance that he would soon return 
(Acts 1:11). Paul described the Lord’s coming as a “descent 
from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God” (1 Thess. 4:16), and expressed the 
confident hope of surviving the event (vs. 15). The church of 
a later time was not less emphatic in asserting both the near- 
ness and the catastrophic character of Christ’s advent. It was 
to be accompanied by a great noise and a world-consuming con- 
flagration (2 Pet. 3:10). Even more lurid, if possible, is the 
picture of Messiah’s coming to judgment in the Apocalypse 
(14:14-20; 19:15). 

In the gospel of John, however, we scarcely meet a trace of 
this apocalyptic coming. There Christ ‘‘comes” to the believer 
in the gift of the Spirit (14:18; 16:7), or, possibly, at his 
death (14:3), and the beholding of him in his glory which his 
disciples shall experience is spiritual (16:16, 22). 

The question now arises: Can a consistent doctrine of 
Christ’s coming be deduced from these scriptural data? No 
doubt it can be done, if one looks persistently enough at some 
of the facts and disregards others with equal persistency. Who 
has not heard Adventist preachers argue thus: The New Testa- 
ment repeatedly teaches, in the plainest terms, that Christ is 
coming soon; therefore, if you believe the Bible, you must 
believe that he zs coming soon. The circumstance that the New ~ 
Testament statements were uttered and recorded centuries ago is 
passed over in silence. Numerous plausible books have been 
written to show that the New Testament predictions have been 
fulfilled; that Christ did come within the period of the first 
Christian generation; but by what exegesis, defying grammar 
and lexicon, is this case made out! Others tell us that the 
synoptic passages do not mean that Jesus’ coming was to occur in 
the near future; “immediately ” means “suddenly” and “‘ genera- 
tion’? means “race”’: “this Jewish race, or, even, this human 
race, shall not pass away till all these things be accomplished.”’ 
The dictionary must not impede the good work of harmonizing. 

Only historical criticism can contribute anything of value to 
the problem to which the passages cited give rise. Exegesis 
can only conclude: The language is explicit; the passages, as 
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they stand, affirm that Jesus repeatedly declared that he would 
return to earth in glory during the lifetime of many of his con- 
temporaries. The whole New Testament shows that the early 
church cherished this belief and put it in the forefront of its 
teaching. Now, if Jesus taught as he is represented, he must 
not only have prophesied events which did not happen, but he 
must have entertained a view of his kingdom like that current in 
Jewish messianism, and, moreover, a self-contradictory view, 
since his general teaching concerning the kingdom’s nature is 
quite irreconcilable with the catastrophic, apocalyptic concep- 
tion attributed to him. Theology can derive no view of Christ’s 
coming from the letter of the New Testament which is either 
self-consistent or accordant with fact. The consistency and 
accuracy of the New Testament representations on this subject 
have always been demonstrated by means of torturing the text 
and defying the laws of language. It is impossible to see how 
this procedure could have escaped the charge of disingenuous- 
ness but for the apologetic uses which it was intended to serve, 
and one can only wonder whether it could ever have obtained 
the consent and advocacy of candid men in any other realm than 
that of theology. If the teaching of Jesus on this subject is to 
be defended as self-consistent and true to fact, it must be done 
by going behind the sayings attributed to him by the evangel- 
ists, and showing by critical methods how these alleged sayings 
must be judged by his general teaching concerning his kingdom, 
and how easy and natural it was that the apocalyptic ideas cur- 
rent in Judaism should have been attributed to him. The facts 
absolutely disprove the baseless a priort theory of an inerrant 
report of Jesus’ words, and the higher criticism is proving itself 
the best and only successful defender of the truth and consist- 
ency of his teaching. 


THE RESURRECTION. 


There is but one passage in the synoptic gospels in which 
the resurrection is spoken of at length (Mark 12: 18-27; Matt. 
22: 23-33; Luke 20:27-40). The Sadducees, who disbelieved 
in a resurrection of the dead, sought to show the absurdity of 
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the doctrine by asking: If a woman is married, successively, to 
seven brothers, to which of them will she belong in the resurrec- 
tion? Jesus replied that the objection proceeded in ignorance 
of their own Scriptures and in forgetfulness of the power of 
God. In the Pentateuch—the sacred Scripture of the sect— 
God is described as the God of the patriarchs. They must, 
therefore, still exist. The resurrection which Jesus here asserts, 
as against the Sadducees, is the triumph of life over death. 
Nothing is said of the mode or conditions of the resurrection, 
except that they who rise from the dead “neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage; but are as angels in heaven” (Mark 12:25). 
The teaching is: There is a future life ; death does not terminate 
human existence. The other incidental allusions to the subject 
in the synoptists are not more definite. 

Paul’s teaching lays chief stress upon the corporeal aspect of 
the resurrection, because the Corinthian objectors could not 
conceive of the soul as dwelling in a body in the spirit-world 
(1 Cor. 15:35). The apostle’s argument is directed to prove the 
reasonableness of believing that in the future life the soul will 
possess an embodiment as well suited to that sphere as the 
present body is adapted to this. But neither in the synoptists 
nor in Paul is the resurrection conceived as the resuscitation of 
the dody. Both sources speak of the resurrection of persons and 
of their rising ‘“‘ from among the dead” (é« vexp@v). It is the 
person that rises, and he rises from the abode or state of the 
dead. The doctrine is conceived under a form which is deter- 
mined by the Jewish conception of Sheol, or underworld. This 
realm of death shall not hold man captive; he shall rise from 
it into a sphere of light and life. When this resurrection occurs, 
he shall (according to Paul) receive his “‘ heavenly house,” the 
“spiritual body.” But this “clothing” of the soul with a body 
is only an aspect, or accompaniment, of resurrection. The res- 
urrection proper is the rising of the person or spirit from the 
realm of death. Though in connection with the resurrection of 
Christ great stress is laid upon the fact that his reanimated body 
came forth from the grave, even this is not that in which his 
resurrection primarily consisted. It consisted in the fact that 
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death did not retain dominion over him, that his soul was not 
left in Hades, and his dodily resurrection was the tangible proof 
of this personal resurrection from the state of death. 

This rising of the dead from the underworld is usually rep- 
resented in the New Testament as a future, eschatological event. 
But in the fourth gospel another conception meets us, though 
the resurrection of the last day is also recognized. In this gos- 
pel eternal life is regarded as a present possession and resurrec- 
tion as an aspect of the bestowment and realization of that life : 
‘The hour cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God ; and they that hear shall live” (John 
5:25). When Martha said that she knew her brother would 
rise ‘in the resurrection at the last day,” Jesus answered: ‘I 
am the resurrection and the life””— that is, the power of a present 
resurrection (11:24, 25). Yet, elsewhere, the common view of 
a future day of resurrection is recognized (5: 28, 29). 

Whether all men, or only the righteous, are to be raised from 
the dead was a disputed point in Jewish eschatology. A strong 
argument can be made, from the New Testament, on either side 
of the question. According to Luke, Jesus spoke of the “ resur- 
rection of the just” (14:14) and of those who should be 
“accounted worthy to attain” to the resurrection, because they 
‘are sons of God and, therefore, sons of the resurrection (20: 35, 
36). These expressions certainly suggest a resurrection for the 
righteous only; yet Luke, and he alone, reports Jesus as saying : 
“ Now he is not the God of the dead, but of the living: for all 
live unto him” (20: 38)—evidently an assertion of a general 
resurrection. In like manner Luke reports Paul as teaching 
“that there shall be a resurrection both of the just and unjust” 
(Acts 24:15), and yet in Paul’s epistles there is no intimation 
of a resurrection of the wicked. Indeed, Paul’s arguments for the 
resurrection in 1 Cor., chap. 15, and elsewhere, are wholly based on 
the believer’s relation to Christ. Because he lives we shall live. 
This argument is entirely inapplicable to unbelievers. If he held 
to a resurrection of all men, he must have held it on other 
grounds than those presented in his arguments. In the fourth 
gospel a general resurrection is recognized in 5 : 29, but the con- 
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nection of the doctrine of resurrection with that of eternal life, 
which is secured only by union with Christ, furnishes a strong 
consideration in favor of the other view." Some suppose that a 
double resurrection, probably separated by a millennial period, is 
favored by 1 Thess. 4: 16,17, and 1 Cor. 15 : 23, 24; but without 
sufficient reason. This theory of a double resurrection and an 
intervening millennium, a survival of Judaism, is represented in 
the New Testament only in Rev. 20: I-I0. 

The kernel of Jesus’ doctrine of resurrection is: the victory 
of life over death. No mention is made of the corporeal aspect 
of resurrection, save in the exceptional passage, John 5: 28, 
already noticed. If the fourth gospel is a trustworthy tradition, 
he represented this triumph as possible here and now. With 
this idea we can harmonize the common conception of a future 
resurrection day, subsequent to Christ’s coming, only by regard- 
ing the latter as some crisis or consummation. Whether Jesus 
asserted the resurrection of all men it is impossible to determine 
with certainty. Paul’s arguments and the prevalent Johannine 
conceptions leave it doubtful if they contemplated the resur- 
rection of all men. We can only say that ¢f all men are to be 
raised, the conditions and accompaniments of their resurrection 
must be very different from those which Paul has described ; 
that is, Paul’s arguments for resurrection can have no application 
to the wicked. 

Is the resurrection a present and continuous process or a 
future event? Is it for the good only, or for good and. bad 
alike ? Is it a resurrection of the person from the world of the 
dead, or of the body from the grave (as in John 5: 28 and Rev. 
20:13)? Are all men to be raised at once, or does the resur- 
rection of the just precede that of others? These are some of 
the questions to which the New Testament passages give rise. 
Both views, on either side of each of these questions, have been 
widely held and defended from the New Testament — and, in no 


* The variations of this (5:28, 29) and other passages (¢. g.,6:39, 40, 44, 54; 
12: 48) from the usual Johannine view of the coming and resurrection have occasioned 
suspicions of their genuineness on the part of many scholars, as Holtzmann and Wendt. 
They are regarded as accommodations to the popular eschatology. See CHARLEs, 
Eschatology, p. 371, who expresses a similar opinion. 
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case, without some show of evidence. The truth is that there 
was a considerable variety of views respecting these points in 
the early church, as there had been in Judaism, and these various 
views have left their traces in the New Testament. So far as 
our sources enable us to judge, the least specific and most com- 
prehensive teaching on the subject was that of Jesus. He asserted 
the truth of a future life, since God is the living God and the God 
of the living; but it is improbable that he dwelt on times and 
seasons or on the external aspects of the life to come. That life 
shall vanquish death is the message of Jesus concerning the 
future and the content of Christian hope. In the thought and 
life of the believing community this hope was apprehended and 
expressed in various ways which are quite incapable of being 
brought into formal agreement. And why should the thoughts 
of men agree then any more than now? Why may not Paul 
have views and arguments that are his own? Who would not 
expect that the apocalyptist should present some ideas peculiar 
to the type of literature and thought in whose atmosphere he 
lived ? 
THE JUDGMENT. 

The prevailing New Testament representation concerning 
the judgment is that it is to occur on a certain day at the end 
of the present world-period. This was the Jewish view, with 
the difference that the Jews believed that the judgment would 
occur in connection with what we call Christ’s first advent; the 
Christians, of course, associated it with his return, or second 
coming. The almost uniform order of events is: the parousia, 
the resurrection, the judgment. Each of these is a definite 
future event, and together they mark the end or consummation 
of the present age. By the apostolic church they were regarded 
as near. The time before they should happen was short. 

The judgment is dwelt upon at length in but one passage in 
the synoptics (Matt. 25: 31-46), and that is found in Matthew 
only. It is a pictorial description of the Son of man returning 
to earth in glory, attended by myriads of angels, and approving 
or condemning men according as they have or have not shown 
kindness toward his “brethren.” It is not strange that inter- 
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preters should have been able to reach no agreement as to the 
intended import of this judgment scene. Some hold that it is a 
description of the judgment of professing Christians, the coun- 
terfeit being distinguished from the genuine by the tests of 
love and service. Many maintain, on the contrary, that it is a 
judgment of the heathen whereby they are approved or con- 
demned according to their treatment of Christ’s disciples. The 
more common opinion has been that the judgment of all men is 
intended to be depicted. When one carefully considers the 
arguments by which each of these views is supported, it is 
apparent that a plausible case can be made for them all, while 
each is beset with no little difficulty. The probability is that the 
evangelist contemplated the parable as a picture of a universal 
judgment, but that, originally, it related to non-Christians only. 
The passage appears to be a pictorial expansion of the words 
which Matthew makes a part of the charge to the disciples: 
“And whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only, in the name of a disciple, verily 
I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward” (10: 42). 
The same saying, in briefer form, is found in each of the other 
gospels, in different connections (see Mark 9: 41; Luke 10: 16; 
John 13:20). A statement of the test of approval or rejection 
which was applied to the unconverted to whom Jesus’ disciples 
were sent, is thus expanded into a description of a universal 
assize. It should be added that Matthew connects a number of 
other sayings of Jesus with the “day of judgment” of which-no 
such application is made by the other synoptists (cf Matt. 7: 21- 
23 with Luke 13: 25-27; Matt. 12: 33-37 with Luke 6: 43-47). 

But whatever may have been the origin and history of the 
conception of a simultaneous, future judgment of all men, there 
is no question of its practical universality in the apostolic 
church. It meets us, again and again, in the teaching of Paul 
(e.g. Acts 17:31; Rom. 2:5). It appears even in the Johan- 
nine writings, as do also, subordinately, the future, personal 
“coming” of Christ and the resurrection “in the last day” (John 
12:48; I John 2:28; 4:17). On the other hand, we meet 
here another conception of judgment analogous to the Johan- 
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nine view of the “coming” and the resurrection, already noticed. 
The prevailing representation in John is that the divine judg- 
ment is a present and continuous fact. The judgment of the 
world is mow (John 12:31). ‘For judgment came I into this 
world,” said Jesus (9:39); “As I hear, I judge: and my judg- 
ment is righteous” (5:30); ‘‘ Yea, and if I judge, my judgment 
is true” (8:16). The evangelist himself thus sums up the doc- 
trine of the judgment which Christ executes: ‘And this is the 
judgment, that the light is come into the world, and men loved 
the darkness rather than the light; for their works were evil” 
(3:19). 

Now, these two conceptions of the judgment are not, neces- 
sarily, contradictory; but they are very different. It is conceiv- 
able that the testing process which goes forward in the life of 
men by virtue of the light which comes to them should reach its 
culmination at some future crisis, and yet, after all allowance 
has been made for figurative language, the conception of a 
simultaneous judgment for all men is a very difficult one. The 
conception has a distinctly Jewish look. It is of a piece with the 
ideas of a physical return on the clouds and of the simultaneous 
coming forth of all the dead from their graves. Several con- 
siderations make us hesitate to think that Jesus himself cast his 
idea of his judicial function into this extremely apocalyptic form. 
They are such as these: (1) the impossibility of forming any 
consistent view of the scope of Matt. 25: 31-46, as the passage 
now stands; (2) the precise correspondence of this passage, 
in idea and language, with sayings of Jesus which do not refer 
to an eschatological judgment; (3) the tendency observable 
in Matthew to refer any and all judicial sayings to the judg- 
ment day; (4) the fact that eschatological judgment is closely 
coupled, in the synoptic gospels, with the parousia, and is conse- 
quently involved in some of the difficulties which attend the 
references of the synoptic tradition to that subject ; and, finally, 
(5) the presentation in John of a far more comprehensive con- 
ception of Christ’s judgment (as of the parousta and resur- 
- rection). 

Such, at any rate, are some of the phenomena which meet 
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us, in connection with the idea of judgment, on the pages of the 
New Testament. They give rise to a difficult historical and 
critical problem. That problem is a part of the general inquiry: 
How far did the views and ideals of Jesus coincide with the cur- 
rent popular Jewish ideas? It may seem an ungracious task to 
raise difficulties which one cannot solve, but I am merely addu- 
cing facts that bear upon the question which I have undertaken 
to discuss. I do not, however, regard it as a useless work to set 
before ourselves as plainly as possible the various elements of a 
problem and to point out in what region the chief difficulties lie. 
Too long have the problems of eschatology been settled as the 
Irish lawyer refuted his opponent, by ‘denying the facts,” or, 
at least, such of them as were inconvenient. The judgment of 
the world was commonly conceived, in the early church, as a 
great general assize before the throne of God, attended by dread 
and startling phenomena; but there also survived another con- 
ception, that of a continued judgment of men by the power of 
Christ’s light and truth. Which seems more germane to the 
teaching and work of Christ? How essential to the Christian 
principle of judgment is the determination of ‘times and sea- 
sons”? As the kernel of the teaching about the parousia is the 
assurance of the triumph of Christ’s kingdom, and that of the 
teaching concerning resurrection is the certainty of immortality, 
so the teaching concerning judgment centers in the principle 
that human life and action bring forth fruit after their kind 
and that every man shall receive from God his just recom- 
pense of reward. Eschatological programs are products of 
Christianized Judaism—survivals in the apostolic time and in 
all subsequent times, including our own, of the age of apoca- 
lyptic. 
THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 

There could be no better proof of the impracticability of 
constructing from the New Testament a program of the future 
than is furnished by the discussion of the question of an inter- 
mediate state. Some interpreters are confident that the doctrine 
can be deduced from the New Testament; others are quite as 
certain that not a trace of it can be found there. There could 
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hardly be such a difference of opinion as this among critical 
interpreters, if the language of the New Testament were clear 
either for or against the doctrine. The early church, in general, 
held to a middle state in which righteous souls underwent puri- 
fication and in which, according to some, the wicked might be 
recovered. Out of this idea was developed the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of purgatory. The Reformers rejected the doctrine of 
a middle state between death and the final judgment altogether, 
so as to leave no place where purgatory or a possible recovery 
of any soul could be located. This became the orthodox 
Protestant view, as in the Westminster Confession, which 
allows but two places for souls, heaven and hell, and declares 
that the righteous ‘‘do immediately pass into glory,” where they 
still await in heaven the resurrection and the judgment. The 
wicked go directly to hell. Dr. Shedd informs us that, until the 
judgment, the good exist in a disembodied state in heaven and 
the wicked in a similar condition in hell. Many modern theolo- 
gians have revived the doctrine of an intermediate state ; some 
in connection with the idea of progressive sanctification for the 
righteous; others as a basis of the theory of continued proba- 
tion; and still others without advocating or, in some instances, 
even admitting either possibility. 

But the New Testament proof! The rich man was ‘in 
Hades” (Luke 16:23). The penitent thief was to be with 
Christ “in Paradise” (Luke 23:43). Paul speaks of descend- 
ing ‘into the abyss” to bring Christ up (Rom. 10:7), and of 
Christ’s descent ‘into the lower parts of the earth” (Eph. 4:9); 
while Peter declares that Christ went and preached “to the 
spirits in prison,” or “to the dead” (1 Pet. 3:19; 4:6). But, 
on the other hand, it is argued: The first passage is in a par- 
able, and, besides, Lazarus is mot said to have been in Hades. 
Paradise does not necessarily mean a middle state. Paul’s 
reference to the “abyss” is in a rhetorical passage, the meaning 
of which is: Christ is not afar off, but near. As for “the 
lower parts of the earth,” the phrase denotes only the earth 
itself, which is conceived as Jower in contrast with heaven from 
which Christ descended. And since Augustine pointed out the 
dogmatic consequences of admitting that Christ made the offer 
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of salvation to the dead, it has been considered proper to hold 
that Christ preached per alium (Noah) to the antediluvians who 
are now dead. Moreover, does not Paul speak of the believer’s 
entrance, at death, into the immediate presence of Christ (2 Cor. 
5:6; Phil. 1:23)? What can this mean but heaven itself, the 
final state of blessedness? By analogy a similar conclusion is 
reached concerning the wicked. Sometimes the maxim “after 
death judgment” (Heb. 9:27) is appealed to as excluding an 
intermediate state; but, of course, the same application of it 
would equally exclude the idea of a final judgment at the end of 
the present world-age. 

If, now, we inquire what view of the subject the general rep- 
resentations of the resurrection and the judgment in the New 
Testament require, this question would arise: On the tradi- 
tional Protestant view that all souls, at death, go directly to 
their final place or state, and are immediately either ‘made 
perfect in holiness” or consigned to ‘eternal torments and utter 
darkness” (Westm. Conf., xxxii), what room is left for a judg- 
ment at which the good and evil are “‘ separated” ( Matt. 25 : 32) 
and the two classes appointed to their appropriate destinies ? 
If, from the moment of death, all souls are in their final place 
or state, either of happiness or woe, what is left for a judgment 
to decide? Obviously, nothing is left. Nor can the New Testa- 
ment teaching concerning judgment or an actual determination 
of destiny be harmonized with the theory that souls which have 
been countless ages in heaven shall experience the resurrection 
and judgment. On this view, moreover, the resurrection is 
regarded solely in its corporeal aspect (as it is mot in the New 
Testament), and the theory contradicts Paul’s great contention 
that the resurrection is necessary to the perfection of the per- 
sonal life in the world to come. The theory in question must 
either deny this or admit that the disembodied hosts of heaven 
are not perfect. This horn of the dilemma seems excluded, 
since it is held as axiomatic that the good are, at death, “made 
perfect.” But, perhaps, it would be held (though I have not 
happened to meet this contention) that they are made perfect 
only “in holiness,” not in other respects. 

It ought to be added that the problem of a middle state, as 
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it presents itself to a modern mind, could hardly have been 
present to the New Testament writers, who looked for the end 
of the world in the near future. So far as the New Testament 
is concerned, our question is rather one of inference than of 
direct proof. Which view comports best with the New Testa- 
ment eschatology as a whole? is our question. Another is: 
which is more accordant with the Christian concept of God and 
our knowledge of the methods of God in this world? The pre- 
vailing New Testament view of resurrection and judgment, as 
well as the passages in 1 Peter, strongly favor a middle state ; 
but the supposed allusions to it by our Lord and by Paul are 
extremely doubtful. The Jewish idea of Sheol would furnish a 
certain presumption in favor of such a doctrine and might have 
been the basis of it, but it cannot be proved that the New Testa- 
ment writers in general cherished the idea. At any rate, they 
have not made it clear that they did so. 

What inferences, if any, concerning the nature and signifi- 
cance of an intermediate state does the New Testament require 
or suggest? I regard the eschatological beliefs of the first age 
as distinctly favorable to the doctrine; but no man can prove 
that most of the New Testament writers themselves so regarded 
the matter. How natural, therefore, that interpreters should have 
explained the passages in question in accord with the demands 
of their dogmatic systems! The Christian world has never been 
able to agree whether, according to the New Testament, there 
is or 1s not an intermediate state. What better proof could there 
be that, in this important point, the making of a clear and self- 
consistent eschatological program out of biblical materials is 
impossible ? 

CONTINUED ‘‘ PROBATION.” 

On the theory which excludes an intermediate state, there 
can be no continued probation. In order to disprove the pos- 
sibility of such a state, however, it would be necessary to show, 
not only that the New Testament is silent concerning it, but that 
it positively excludes it. If, now, the possibility of a middle state 
—a condition in which men have not yet reached their final 
destiny —is admitted, the question arises whether that state 
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would not also involve the possibility of moral improvement and 
even of moral recovery. The dogmatist does well to deny an 
intermediate state altogether as the surest means of excluding 
the possibility of any moral change for any soul after death. 
The only sure way to exclude moral probation from the coming 
age is to leave it no place to locate. Our inquiry is: Assuming 
that the New Testament permits the idea of a middle state, can 
it be proved that the day of moral opportunity does or does not, 
in all cases, end at death? 

The arguments of theologians for and against the theory of 
continued moral opportunity in the future life illustrate the 
difficulty of framing, with New Testament materials, an escha- 
tology which shall be ¢otus, teres atque rotundus. The traditional 
argument is, first, ¢ silentio, and then from such sayings as: 
“after death judgment” (not the judgment—there is no 
article); men shall “give account of the deeds done in the body,” 
that is, the issues of the judgment are dependent upon the 
choices and deeds of men in this present life only. Per contra, it 
is said: The object of Christ must be to save the lost, whether 
inhabitants of earth or not; it is not said: He that hears not, 
but he that dekeves not, shall be condemned; death did not 
end the day of grace for those whom Christ raised from the 
dead; if the people of Tyre and Sidon would have repented, 
had they heard the gospel, then, if they are condemned, they 
are condemned for not hearing, that is, for lack of opportunity, 
which was not their fault; if only one sin shall not be forgiven 
either in this or in the coming age, then, probably, other sins may 
be forgiven. Moreover, it is argued: The passages in 1 Peter 
plainly state that Christ preached the gospel, that is, offered 
salvation, to the dead; neither the ‘‘antediluvian” nor the 
predicatio damnatoria interpretation can stand the tests of gram- 
mar and lexicon; and, finally, we are told that, according to the 
New Testament, men are to be judged by their relation to 
Christ, and, in this world millions of men have no such knowl- 
edge of him as would make such a test possible; hence we 
must suppose that they will have a “Christian judgment” in the 
world to come. Arguments, on the one side, to show that, if 
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final destiny is not in every case fixed at death the motives for 
living a good life and for converting and civilizing the heathen 
would be weakened or destroyed, and those, on the other, to 
prove that justice would require that those who have no oppor- 
tunity to know and accept Christ here should have it hereafter, 
are of a more general character, and can scarcely be called 
exegetical. More germane to our inquiry is the dispute over 
the New Testament teaching that through Christ only can men 
be saved. This the future probationists take strictly: destiny is 
settled only by a conscious, personal acceptance or rejection of 
Christ. Their opponents who do not take the Calvinistic short-cut 
and declare that destiny is settled by an eternal decree of God, 
reply that “Christ” means also conscience and the light of 
nature; these are ‘‘the essential Christ.” 

All such points are interesting and proper subjects of dis- 
cussion, but they are broadly suggestive on the question whether 
the New Testament writers had a definite view on the topic 
under discussion. If so, they have so veiled it in their writings 
that, with the best intentions, interpreters cannot determine, with 
any approach to unanimity, which side they took. If the New 
Testament plainly teaches: no moral opportunity (‘‘ probation’’) 
beyond death, it ought to be possible to show it in some clearer 
way than by the drawing of inferences from a few phrases. If, 
on the other hand, the opposite doctrine is the biblical one, it 
ought to be capable of proof. Our more conservative dogma- 
ticians and exegetes confidently take the former view; almost 
all German scholars (and many others), the latter. When, a 
few years ago, the discussion of this point was arousing so much 
excitement, and the very existence of motives to Christian life 
and work was thought to be at stake, it was common for the dis- 
putants to challenge their opponents to prove their positions by 
New Testament quotations. The controlling editor of one 
religious journal boldly demanded that the advocates of con- 
tinued probation should cite the texts which stated that men 
might repent and be saved in the intermediate state; he wished 
to publish them in his columns. With what demonstrations of 
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triumph did he glory over his opponents’ confessed defeat when 
the texts were not forthcoming! 

Commonly such discussions as I have described take it 
for granted that the New Testament can be made to cover 
all questions of the sort, and that what cannot be proved by 
a citation of texts has no standing-ground. But when one 
really takes up the standpoint of the New Testament writers 
and considers them in a historic instead of a theoretic manner, 
how evident it is that their expressions cannot by any pos- 
sibility be made to yield answers to our problems of escha- 
logical speculation! When one man proves that, since the resur- 
rection and judgment are events which are to occur at the end of 
the world, there must be a state between death and judgment of 
relative incompleteness and, perhaps, of possible improvement 
and recovery, it is quite in order for another to remind him that 
for the men who wrote our New Testament the end was near at 
hand. They were looking for Christ’s coming, the resurrection 
and judgment, within their own lifetime; therefore the question 
of the state of the dead in the interval could not have had any 
such significance for them as for us. But even if it had, what 
reason is there to suppose that they could have answered our 
queries? How should they have learned the mysteries of a 
world which they had never visited? The common assumption 
that the apostles and other teachers in the first age must have 
understood all the mysteries of the future is absolutely base- 
less. It is utterly improbable in itself and without any warrant 
in their writings. They expressed the content of Christian hope 
in varying forms and, on most topics, with much reserve. With 
even greater reserve had Jesus himself spoken of the nature and 
conditions of the future life. True, the apostolic church did 
magnify one point: Christ was coming soon; but in this it was 
mistaken. I believe it had misunderstood Jesus on the subject; 
in any case, its idea of the coming of the kingdom was the 
Jewish apocalyptic one, and was not realized. 

As I have intimated, Christ’s view of the future age covered 
three main points: (1) the certain triumph of his kingdom 
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(his “coming”’); (2) the victory of life over death (“ resurrec- 
tion’); and (3) the principle of judgment—that every life shall 
reap its just fruitage of reward or punishment in the world to 
come. More than these three great and sufficient truths cannot 
be legitimately deduced from Jesus’ words concerning the future. 
What the teachers of the early church (including the New Testa- 
ment writers) have added to these is the product of their own 
inferences and reflections cast, for the most part, into the molds 
of Jewish eschatological beliefs. 





THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE EXCAVATIONS. 


By KARL BuDDE,? 
Marburg, Germany. 

THE title of this paper, ‘‘The Old Testament and the Excava- 
tions,” shows at once that I have nothing new or original to dis- 
cuss. I am only modestly following a more illustrious example. 
How much more catching and impressive is the phrase “‘ Babylon 
and the Bible” with which we have recently become so familiar!* 
Still I may ask that my slight variation of the theme, by which 
we surrender the vigor of Delitzsch’s expression, be not consid- 
ered insignificant. I do not use the term “ Bible,” but ‘Old 
Testament,’ because both necessity and inclination limit me to 
this the field of my life-work. I do not use the term “ Babylon,” 
but ‘“‘the excavations.”’ This is not, indeed, because I intend to 
deal with all excavations equally, but because reports come to 
us, not only from the East, but likewise from the South and the 
West—and who knows how soon also from the North?—and 


whatever is scientifically carried out will have value. Again, I do 
not place the excavations, but the Old Testament, in the fore- 
ground, because for me, now as ever, it holds the first place 
whenever their mutual relations are to be considered. And it is 


my purpose to maintain this position in the proper spirit and 
with due limitations. 

Only a few months have passed since the reports of Friedrich 
Delitzsch’s paper ‘‘ Babylon and the Bible’? made the rounds 
through even the most trivial and insignificant of daily papers. 
Therefore I felt that this assembly had a right to expect from 
me today a word concerning this very subject. The task was 

*A paper read before the Theological Conference at Giessen, May 29, 1902. 


*The reference is to the famous lecture by PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH, 
entitled Babel und Bibel, delivered before the emperor of Germany, and published 
by the J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 1902; pp. 52; M. 2. Translated 
into English by THomas J. McCoRMACK, and published by the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, under the title Bade/ and Bible: A Lecture on the Significance 
of Assyriological Research for Religion; pp. 62. 
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not at all alluring, but whenever I was tempted to shirk it I felt 
that this and nothing else was my duty. That these impulses 
were right is proved by the fact that just now two of my col- 
leagues, in a wider and a narrower sense, have discussed this 
subject, Oettli in Berlin and Hommel at Eisenach, and two 
others, Kénig3 and Jensen,* have already expressed themselves at 
length upon it in print, as most of you cannot have failed to 
notice. Yet it was a gratification to me to discover that my 
paper, which was completed more than six weeks ago, after 
going only a short distance the same way, departs wholly from 
those of my scientific confréres. I have therefore abstained even 
from minor changes, and rejoice doubly that by following an 
unmistakable impulse, while permitted to speak here on a sub- 
ject far too extensive for the brief space of an hour, I have con- 
ceived my task in just the way I did. And now to the thing 
in hand! 

On the 13th day of January last Friedrich Delitzsch, pro- 
fessor of Assyriology and director of the Vorderasiatische 
Museum in Berlin, at the request of the German Oriental Society, 
read in the Academy of Music of that city a paper to which he 
gave the title “‘ Babylon and the Bible.” Probably we should 
have heard neither more nor less concerning it than in the case 
of countless other lectures, had not his majesty the emperor 
been present and become so interested that Professor Delitzsch 
was permitted to repeat his lecture on the Ist of February in the 
royal palace. To this circumstance, no doubt, we also owe, as 
early as the beginning of March, its appearance in print, embel- 
lished with fifty illustrations. In the meantime, Professor 
Delitzsch, with imperial leave of absence and supplied with 
imperial funds, has gone to Babylon to inspect and further there 
the German excavations. Let us hope that the worthy scholar 
will return in good health from the East; for, so far as we can 
judge from the nature of his publications, his work hitherto has 
been carried on in the study rather than in the swampy ditches 


3EDWARD Konic, Bibel und Babel, eine kulturgeschichtliche Skizze. Berlin: 
Warneck, 1902; pp. 50; M. 0.80. 

4PETER JENSEN, “Babel und Bibel,” in Die christliche Welt, No. XXI, May 
22, 1902. 
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of oriental excavations. And if, in addition to this, he has suc- 
ceeded in creating an interest that shall keep wide open the 
treasury of the German empire and stimulate to many voluntary 
gifts, for the good work begun, then the purpose of his lecture 
has been most agreeably accomplished. 

But now, what have we in this paper and what demands does 
it make upon us? To the first question, supposing all have read 
it, we would of course not all give the same answer. So far as I 
am concerned, I came across a dozen new illustrations, but, aside 
from an occasional fresh interpretation, there was hardly a fact 
or theory mentioned that was new to me. Even the appearance 
of names having ‘‘ Yahweh” as one of their elements, on clay tab- 
lets of the first Babylonian dynasty, about 2250 B.C., which 
Delitzsch, to give special emphasis, reserved for the close of his 
paper,s was made known to us by Sayce and Hommel in 1808.° 
And, though I, as an Old Testament scholar, might be expected 
to belong to the better informed in these matters, yet presumably 
in a theological conference like the present there are few who 
have not long since become familiar with most of what Delitzsch 
says. The paper, of course, both in form and material, was 
designed for the laity and could count upon so much deeper 
an impression upon Delitzsch’s audience, the less they had 
known up to that time of the excavations on the Euphrates 
and Tigris. And certainly one should commend the candor with 
which certain truths are stated that have long since become 
commonplaces with us, but which in the leading ecclesiastical 
circles are often still treated as detestable heresies. I need 
mention only the composite structure of the Pentateuch “from a 
series of very various sources ;”? the dependence of large por- 
tions of the primitive account of creation, the flood, and the 
table of the Sethites on Babylonian myths ; 8 likewise the futility 
of all attempts to harmonize our biblical account of the creation 
of the world with the results of modern science.? It would seem 


SP. 46. Ké6nig strongly doubts (pp. 40 ff. of his brochure) this reading, but in the 
main there is perhaps no reason to do so. 

6 The Expository Times, 1897-98, p. 522; 1898-99, pp. 42, 48; ¢f. also 1899-1900, 
Pp. 270. 


7P. 32. 8 Pp. 29 £., 32 f. oP. 34. 
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even to be commendable that a representative of secular science 
should demand (I quote verbally) that “through the excision 
from our religious thought of these purely human conceptions 
[inclusive of the belief in demons and the devil}, and through the 
liberation of our thinking from its many and tenacious prejudices, 
we should develop more perfectly and spiritually true religion, 
and the truly religious life as taught by the prophets and poets 
of the Old Testament, and especially by Jesus.” *° 

What Delitzsch asks of us in return for all these contributions 
is, as already indicated in the last quotation, to recognize and 
utilize the results of the excavations for a better understanding 
and appreciation of the Holy Scriptures, especially the Old 
Testament. He himself promises, certainly somewhat boldly, as 
a result of the fulfilment of this desire of his —or, to speak more 
accurately,through the recognition of the fruitful work on the Old 
Testament rising out of the excavations—that a greater impress 
will be made upon mankind and a more significant advance 
secured for the “life of man and the nations than has come 
through all the modern discoveries in the natural sciences taken 
together.”** Be that as it may, every unprejudiced person will be 
glad to do his part in bringing about such results. Still, we must 
be allowed to look a little more closely at what is included in 
the program. At first sight, Delitzsch’s demands do not seem 
unreasonably great, but the farther one follows the subject, the 
more question marks one feels compelled to insert; if we pay 
some attention to the hints of wider connections, the proposition 
involves a great deal more than we at first thought. It is cer- 
tainly an unwarranted use of facts to announce as incontestable 
that “in the last instance we owe all those blessings issuing 
from sabbath or Sunday rest to that ancient civilization on the 
Euphrates and Tigris.”** That “the sacrificial and priestly ele- 
ment in the Old Testament is deeply affected by the Babylo- . 
nian”*3 can, rightly understood, probably be acknowledged; 
but it looks as if Delitzsch meant to accept the far too great 
claims of Paul Haupt. Unmistakably he does accept at the end 
of his paper Winckler’s theory of the Canaanitish origin of the 

Pp. 43 £. =P. 4. =P, 29. *3P. 28, 
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first Babylonian dynasty in the latter half of the third millennium 
before Christ. And no less unmistakably does he there commit 
himself to Hommel’s theory of the monotheism of these Canaan- 
itish (or, according to Hommel, Arabian) conquerors.* They 
called God £/, which is, according to the confidently accepted 
interpretation of Lagarde, “goal.” This goal, concludes Delitzsch, 
can only be one, hence the beautiful proper names of the time, 
“God Has Given,” ‘“‘God With Me,” “In the Help of My God 
I Walk,” are a confession of belief in the one God. And this 
“one God” the Canaanitish tribes already call “‘ Yahweh,” 2. ¢., 
“The One Who Is,” “ The Abiding One,” who not, like us men, 
will be tomorrow a thing of yesterday, but who dwells above 
the canopy of the stars that shine with ceaseless regularity, and 
who is active from eternity to eternity. ‘ This ‘Yahweh,’ then, 
is a primitive inheritance of those Canaanitish tribes from which 
in later centuries the twelve tribes of Israel were to spring.” It 
would be unreasonable to demand of such swelling and enthusi- 
astic words translucent clearness; but that Delitzsch here accepts 
in the main Winckler’s and Hommel’s results can hardly be 
doubted, any more than that thereby the Old Testament com- 


pletely loses its significance as religious history. 
Our reference to the scholars mentioned makes it evident 


that the demands of Delitzsch are nothing new to Old Testament 
students. For more than thirty years we have endeavored to 
meet them. And today in this noble city we celebrate the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the first book which was a real help in that 
direction. It was in 1872, here in Giessen, that the book Zhe 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament issued for the first 
time from the publishing house of J. Ricker. It wasa very valu- 
able work of the great master of German Assyriology, Eberhard 
Schrader, who was at the time professor of the Old Testament 
in the theological faculty of this university. Howthings have 
changed since that time may be most clearly measured by that 
book, for the third edition, having meanwhile changed its place 
of publication to Berlin, bears the date of the current year, 1902. 
To acquaint ourselves with the problems which the excavations 
™P, 46. 
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today present to the Old Testament, let us first of all follow this 
book, which deals with the subject thoroughly and in detail, 
rather than delay upon the mere hints beyond which Delitzsch’s 
paper naturally could not go. If what we find there cannot be 
directly generalized, yet it will not be difficult to make a practi- 
cal application to other conditions. 

Schrader unhappily was incapacitated for all scientific work 
through a stroke of paralysis. He had to leave his work to 
younger hands, and two distinguished Assyriologists, Heinrich 
Zimmern and Hugo Winckler, whom we have already mentioned 
so often, have taken his place. This has caused a complete 
change in the form of the work, which is now organized upon an 
altogether different plan. The addition which the title has 
received, viz., ‘including the Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, and 
the New Testament,” will be welcomed by everybody, and need 
not affect in any way the characteristics of the book. However, 
from the first half of the work “ History and Geography,” by 
Hugo Winckler,’5 published toward the close of last year, it 
appears that the misgivings, which many others must have felt 
as well as myself, regarding a complete change of the commen- 
tary-like form of the original work, have been justified in such 
a way as no one would have expected. The preface promises 
that, as far as possible, only the really established results of the 
study of the cuneiform inscriptions will be presented, and that 
the difference between documentary evidence and only more or 
less probable inductions will always be made unmistakably 
apparent. But both promises are so little fulfilled that instead 
of the title, Zhe Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, it 
would better be called ‘The Cuneiform Scholar and the Old 
Testament.” Winckler lets every other nationality in ancient 
western Asia be swallowed up by Babylonian culture. Whatever 
they might have had of individuality they contributed to the 
great sun-hearth Babylon in order to receive it back transfigured 
with its glory. In the strong conviction that he cannot pos- 
sibly meet with anything that is not at heart of Babylonian origin, 


38 Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1902; 
PP. viii + 342, Svo. 
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Winckler believes that he can dispense with proof in detail, and 
at once proceeds to work over the given tradition from the 
Babylonian point of view, as he understands it, until it becomes 
almost unrecognizable. This explains that he is not, like Schra- 
der before him, silent about those Israelitish kings for whose 
connection with the land of the two rivers there is no documen- 
tary evidence, but has the most to say about them, and espe- 
cially of Saul, David, and Solomon, and can thus furnish us a 
connected Israelitish history from his point of view. 

That Canaan, and with it, to the northeast, that strip of civil- 
ized country which connects it in a semicircle with the land of 
the two rivers, was already in the second millennium B. C., before 
the immigration of the Israelites, saturated with Babylonian 
civilization — or, as Delitzsch expresses it in his paper, was 
“completely a domain of Babylonian culture” *° — we have accus- 
tomed ourselves, since the discovery and decipherment of the 
Tell-el-Amarna tablets, to consider as an axiom in no need of 
further proof. But still we comforted ourselves that Arabia, the 
mysterious cradle of the Semitic family of nations, remained 
tolerably unaffected by the leveling influence of this advanced 
civilization, and that it was able, till a late period, to produce 
purely Semitic tribes, indigenous and full of natural vitality. 
For Winckler this is only a scientific legend, which he sweeps 
away by the assertion and attempted proof that ‘ Arabia was as 
open to the western Asiatic civilization in the remotest ages as 
in the time of Islam;”*? that Babylonianism held sway there in 
the second and third millenniums B. C.,as much as anywhere else 
in western Asia.*® At the foundation of this civilization lies the 
Babylonian religion, which dominated completely the intellectual 
life, and especially its highest expression, the literature, of the 
people. 

With these presuppositions Winckler approaches the Old 
Testament. Not only do they give him the explanation of the 
primitive history and patriarchal legends, but he also treats the 

6P, 28. " Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament (KAT.)3, p. 137. 


Compare here also Avrabisch-Semitisch-Orientalisch, 1. Lieferung {“Mittei- 
lungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft,” 1901, No. 4), a publication of Winckler’s 
which has appeared since the writing of this paper. 
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period of the kings according to the same pre-established scheme 
of mythology, and at once with ease opens all its seals. Strangely 
enough, this procedure and point of view cease suddenly with 
Solomon, or, in another place,” with Rehoboam. From thence, 
excepting only an occasional mythological flash, we have plain 
political history. This cannot be due to lack of sufficient 
remoteness in time, for the oldest historical narrative, according 
to Winckler the source “E,’’ dates, in his opinion, from the 
time of Ahaz, toward the close of the northern kingdom.” This 
would leave abundant time for the growth of myths. Nor can 
it be attributed to any increased clearness of the age, for in his 
view the history of the Persian empire and that of Alexander 
the Great, etc., are subject to the same mythological tendencies. 
Indeed, as he informs us,* ‘‘a glance at the oriental theory of the 
world shows that it a/ways relates even historical fact in the 
form of mythology.” Nor is it the fault of the brevity of the 
records or the lack of material, for at least for the time of Ahab 
and his dynasty we are especially fortunate in this matter. 
However, let us keep to the earlier periods. What is Winckler’s 
law or formula of the mythological way of writing history?* 

According to this law the ancient historian must prove that 
the periods of the kings, of the judges, and oi the patriarchs 
form the counterpart of the heavenly cycle. For the periods of 
time and history are presented as the workings of the providence 
of the gods. As they reveal themselves in the movements of 
the heavenly bodies, and as the phenomena of nature make them 
manifest, so kings, as their representatives on earth, corre- 
spond to them, and their fortunes follow those of their respective 
gods. The scheme of the heavenly cycle, with which we have 
to do, is that of the superior gods: the moon (as father), the 
sun (as son), and the morning star (as daughter). Yet the 
cycle does not therefore consist of three units. For nature runs 
her course in two parts, summer and winter, and accordingly each 
of the three great divinities can divide itself into two persons. 
It is a peculiarity of the “Canaanitish” family of nations, to 

19 Geschichte Israels, Vol. 11, p. 287. 

»® KAT, p. 222. * Tbid., p. 209. 2 Tbid., p. 223. 
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which Israel belongs, that they let this division take place regu- 
larly with the third divinity, so that she is divided into the two 
sides of nature, summer and winter. In this way the cycle 
receives four units. Under this conception Saul appears in the 
tradition as the moon, Jonathan as the sun, David as the one 
and Solomon as the other half of the year; that is, their whole 
history is so interpreted and twisted in the accounts that a rela- 
tion to the corresponding deity is made out. Since along with 
this theory Winckler insists emphatically upon the historicity of 
the kernel, it necessarily becomes the task of the historian to 
free this kernel from its mythological incasing. With such cer- 
tainty about the aims of the latter this is an easy and delightful 
task. Historical reality must here have worked hand in hand 
with mythology —an unhappy coincidence which Winckler him- 
self does not seem to fear. These are the broad outlines of the 
new key to ancient history which Winckler makes use of. The 
merit of its discovery does not belong to him, but, as he himself 
indicates,*3 to Ed. Stucken, who is publishing a great work, 
“Astral-Myths of the Hebrews, Babylonians, and Egyptians,” * 
of which the first volume, “Abraham,” appeared in 1896, the 
second, “Lot,” in 1897, the third, “Jacob,” in 1899, and the 
fourth, “Esau,” in 1901. We, who are interested in a right under- 
standing of the Bible, shall not be able to accuse Winckler that 
he kept us waiting too long from profiting by this discovery. 

Staggering discoveries of this sort, which repeat themselves 
at intervals everywhere, are generally difficult to combat directly, 
even when one is positively convinced that they are untenable. 
But what makes their refutation so difficult is the best indirect 
proof of their weakness. I mean the lack of logical consistency; 
the innumerable possibilities, liberties, and assumptions; in a 
word, the side doors of every kind, which have to be kept open 
to make the theory applicable to every case and to the most 
refractory material. This happens also to Winckler’s theory, 
which he had already elaborated more in detail in the second 
volume of his History of Israel, published in 1900. Here only a 

3 Geschichte Israels, Vol. II, p. 276. 

24 Astralmythen der Hebréer, Babylonier und Aegypter. Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 
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few examples may be given. Where we first learn from Winckler 
that the earth is a reflection of heaven,’ he tells us that each 
god has his téwevos or “templum” in the heavens, and that there 
is on earth a district corresponding to it which is the land 
belonging to his temple. This is Aés land in which he rules as 
lord. This is not so bad and can perhaps be proven. For 
Marduk is unquestionably the lord of Babylon. The moon-god 
Sin is lord of Urand Haran; Ba’al Melkart, of Tyre; Astarte, of 
Byblos; etc. Since kings are the representatives of cities and 
countries, one might conclude that in the dynasties of a country 
there would be reflected the fates and doings of its ruling gods. 
Instead, however, according to the above law, the local reign is 
interfered with by the temporal, as is shown later, so that in 
Babylon, the city of the sun, the moon and morning star meddle 
with the affairs of its lord. In Haran, the city of the moon, the 
sun and morning star, and in Byblos, the city of Venus, the sun 
and moon do the same. It almost seems as if Winckler origi- 
nally meant to give preference to the scheme following countries 
and peoples, for the three patriarchs of Israel— Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob—are moon-heroes. The theory of a threefold begin- 
ning of the series is dragged in by the ears. Abraham repre- 
sents the moon-god during the period of Gemini; his “image” 
Isaac represents him during Taurus, and Jacob when springtime 
comes in the constellation of the Ram. This latter is quite 
regular, because the eighth century B. C., in which the writer 
lived, already belongs to this period of time.” But what in all 
the world has the patriarch Jacob to do with the time of his 
biographer, and did not Abraham and Isaac play a mythical 
réle at least as early as that? Nevertheless, in addition to this 
explanation and without concern about it, we are presented with 
still another. The moon-hero, Abraham, has at his side a 
brother-dioscuros, originally the sun, which must not be identi- 
fied with him.” His sister and wife, Sarah, “according to her 
nature, is clearly the Istar of Babylonian mythology. Abraham 
in his réle is here both her brother and husband Tammuz- 
Adonis.” In this way, Abraham being counted twice, the four- 
3 KAT.3, pp. 157 f. Geschichte Israels, Vol. Il, p. 284. 27 [btd. 
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fold cycle would happily be reached, and be closed already in 
the first patriarch, who thereby, of course, gets into immediate 
danger of becoming a sun-hero, But Winckler actually goes on 
to say: “As they [Abraham and Sarah] are brother and sister, 
they must have one father. This is the moon-god Sin among 
the Babylonians. We therefore conclude that the divinity, as 
whose representative this Abraham is to be esteemed, is essen- 
tially the moon-god.”** This exposition makes it seem very 
possible that on this mythological soil one may be at the same 
time both himself and his own father. But still more license is 
taken. Every one of the three divinities ‘contains also its 
sexual counterpart, so that we also have a female moon- and 
sun-god and a male Venus divinity.” Indeed, as we have 
already seen, this is the rule for the Old Testament, which 
belongs tothe “Canaanitish” region. There, instead of the 
higher divinity, Istar-Venus, her male counterpart,” Tammuz, 
the two divisions of the year, takes her place. If, now, we 
remember that this same Tammuz, the Adonis of the Greeks, is 
the zodiac,3° and that, in fact, the sun and Venus-Istar are 
presented in the relation of brother-husband,* we have further 
freedom granted that the sun-god, of the second rank, can in 
another form take also the third and even the third and fourth 
place. 

With what ease all kinds of transitions and substitutions take 
place appears again in the continuation of the patriarchal legends. 
After the series has commenced for the third time with Jacob, 
who is the moon-hero, it continues next with Esau, the Geminus, 
who is the sun, notwithstanding the fact that he is not Jacob’s 
son, but his brother ; for, says Winckler, “ the sun is given vari- 
ous positions in different systems.’ It is true, Jacob’s son 
Joseph also bears the characteristics of the sun-god, but, since the 
sun-god has already found a place, Joseph takes the Tammuz 
myths and unites both forms in himself when he is cast into the 
bér (the pit) and is again “exalted” * from it. But even this 
is not the end. Joseph, on the other hand, represents also 

8 Jbid., Vol. Il, p. 23. ¥ Jbid., p. 19. 

° KAT, p. 223. * Jbid., p. 139. 3 Geschichte Israels, Vol. Il, p. 284. 
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Tammuz sunk into the netherworld, because he dies in Egypt, 
which corresponds to the southern region of the heavens occu- 
pied by the sun in winter, when Tammuz is dead. Moses, who 
only arrives at the border of the “ land,” is the sun in spring, 
t. ¢., from the winter solstice to the vernal equinox. Joshua, the 
sun of Nan, 7. ¢., ‘the fish,” takes the next quarter to the sum- 
mer solstice, because the ascending sun emerges from the sign 
Pisces. And lastly the summer sun is Caleb, whose name eled, 
“ dog,” points to the dog star, Sirius, which reaches its culmina- 
tion at the same time asthe sun. This unfolding of the system 
is interesting, because the cycle is enlarged from four to six 
places, and still more so because Istar-Tammuz now appears in 
winter, beginning to rule from the autumnal equinox, instead of 
in summer, from the vernal equinox, as should have been the 
case according to Winckler’s rule.3 Did these exceptions later 
seem too far-reaching to Winckler himself? Inthe new book, 
two years since the latter scheme was proposed, we read that 
Jacob-Israel is the moon, Joseph the sun, Moses the Déd, i. ¢., 
Tammuz in spring, Joshua Shalm-Nebo, z. ¢., Tammuz in winter.3 
Esau has now been dropped altogether. It goes without saying 
that the life-history of these heroes, according to this law, cor- 
responds completely to that of the gods whom they represent 
in the different schemes. These examples show sufficiently that 
Winckler’s law does not lack elasticity. In fact, the whole thing 
makes the impression that the historians could have taken it 
much easier and might have left things as they happened to find 
them in the traditions at hand. They could always have 
defended the mythological orthodoxy of their accounts by the 
many possible variations of this inviolable law. 

Of much greater importance, of course, are these discoveries 
or inventions in their application to the history of the time of 
the kings. Here we meet this fourfold cycle: moon, sun, Tam- 
muz in summer, and Tammuz in winter, in Saul, Jonathan, David, 
and Solomon. Notwithstanding that these are historical person- 
ages, yet, we are informed, they were never known by these 
names. They bear divine names. Only of Solomon do we also 

3 KA T.3, p. 223. ¥ Jbid., p. 225. 35 Jbid., p. 19. 
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know his real name, Daduja or Jedidja.%° Time does not permit 
me to enter further upon this especially pathless thicket. But 
does not the complete substitution of earthly by heavenly names 
run counter to the method itself, for it was intended to portray 
the history of the earthly and not of the heavenly rulers? More- 
over, one does not see why Jonathan should be put into the 
series of kings, nor why, by a curious exception, he is allowed 
to retain a purely human name. Otherwise also the half would 
frequently be more than the whole. And just as was the case 
with the patriarchs, so here also doubles appear. Istar, who 
has abdicated in favor of her husband, 7. ¢., David-Solomon, 
appears again in her own person in Bathsheba, the pretended 
mother of Jedidja-Solomon, who in reality is the son of Abigail. 
And with less disguise, under one of her own names even, does 
she appear in David’s daughter Tamar, being forced by her 
brother Amnon. That is the myth of Istar’s marriage with her 
brother, the sun-god. Her Istar-character appears plainly in the 
cake she bakes, which otherwise is ‘“‘ baked for AStoret, queen 
of the heavens.”37, One would think that thereby Amnon would 
become Istar, for the cake was baked for him; but such inver- 
sions are not surprising in this kind of exposition. 

In all that I have said I have not yet mentioned the most 
serious defect of the latest edition of the book Zhe Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament. Up to this point (whether 
justly or not is another question) everything is derived from the 
inscriptions from Babylonian antiquity. But innumerable other 
hypotheses of Winckler, that have nothing to do with the 
inscriptions, are woven together with those inferences into a fin- 
ished historical portrait. They are mere generalizations from 
the biblical texts after Winckler’s peculiar method. The book 
in question is really nothing more than a summary of his former 
works. Asa matter of fact, reference is made to them much 
more frequently than to the inscriptions themselves, or to Schra- 
der’s ‘‘ Cuneiform Collection,” as the preface had promised us. 
Every Old Testament student values Winckler as a fellow- 

3% Jbid., pp. 224£.; Geschichte Israels, Vol. 11, pp. 224 f. 

37 Geschichte Israels, Vol. I, pp. 227 f. 
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laborer, and will be ready fully to acknowledge his acumen, his 
inexhaustible gift of combination, and his astonishing capacity of 
work, Especially he who speaks to you today will be free 
from any suspicion of depreciating Winckler, since he has so 
often publicly acknowledged his merits. But the theories pro- 
posed in his “Old Testament Investigations,’’* his “ Ancient 
Oriental Studies,” » his “‘ History of Israel,” # in the “ Reports of 
the Hither-Asiatic Society,’* and other places, which are the 
result of a highly endowed, but far too active, subjectivity, must 
not be put into the library of student or pastor as the only com- 
plete handbook in which he may expect to find the assured 
results of the study of the monuments. Step by step we see 
how Winckler at first puts forth the most daring hypotheses 
merely as such, but forthwith on their basis goes on to further 
conclusions and inferences, so that after a few pages the airy 
foundation on which the stately structure rests is forgotten. 
Such a method may be excused, or is at least intelligible, in an 
altogether new science with constantly increasing material, as is 
Assyriology. There guessing riddles is the chief thing, and if a 
wrong guess is made no harm is done; the next day may make 
it right again. But in an old science like ours, with limited, but 
solid and carefully preserved, traditions, this cannot be allowed. 
It is pan-Babylonianism that now lays its giant fist upon the 
Old Testament, and makes it simply a province, a mere intro- 
duction, to the cuneiform inscriptions, as, according to Delitzsch’s 
statement, Canaan was completely a province of Babylonian 
civilization in the second millennium B.C. What of the mono- 
theism of the Yahweh religion? It sprang from a monotheistic 
movement of the great motherland. What of prophetism? The 
nebiim are simply the political agents of the world-power. So 
vanishes everything that we were proud to possess in the Old 
Testament. 

I did not intend to speak only of the monuments of the land 
of the two rivers, though they have by far the pre-eminence 
and perhaps always will have. From every new quarter where 

% Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen. 39 Altorientalische Forschungen. 

Geschichte Israels. 4* “ Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft.” 
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monuments are unearthed we must expect assaults, especially 
so long as the finds are recent. The arrogant use which has 
been made of the few monuments from south Arabia that have 
hitherto come to light leads us to expect a veritable deluge so 
soon as Ed. Glaser’s accumulated treasures shall become cur- 
rent. A determined purpose and a little self-confident imagina- 
tion are sufficient to forge a key, with which to unlock all the 
doors of the Old Testament, from the materials found in any of 
the countries adjacent to Canaan. I can illustrate this by a true 
story which is not without itsirony. <A few years since a promi- 
nent and competent university professor (I intentionally with- 
hold the name of his department in order to make conjecture 
impossible) sent me a small book privately printed. It set out 
to prove that the narrative portions of the Hexateuch and the 
older historical books of the Old Testament, to about the same 
extent as in Winckler’s mythological scheme of Babylon, were 
taken to the minutest details from Egyptian mythology. The 
author sent the book with the request that I would read it and 
tell him frankly whether I could advise its publication or not. 
I can assure you, it showed no less ability and skill than 
Winckler and his school manifest in their derivations from 
Babylonian mythology. The wonderful correspondence between 
the Old Testament narratives and their Egyptian originals was 
enough to make one dizzy; nevertheless the unnaturalness of 
such artificial and forced dependence was sure soon to appear. 
I did my best to show my gratitude toward the trust my col- 
league reposed in me, by a plain statement of my objections. 
My trouble was abundantly repaid by a communication from the 
author, wherein he stated that he had decided not to publish his 
discovery. Possibly another thing, which had just happened, 
helped to tip the balance in this decision. Not long before I 
had reviewed in an English journal the work of a classical 
archeologist who claimed to have discovered that in ancient 
Greece there was an imageless worship of God, and incidentally 
gave an explanation of the ark of the covenant in the Old 
Testament. Soon after, the editors of the journal sent me an 
English manuscript which they had rejected. It opposed with 
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great zeal both myself and the book reviewed, and went on to 
prove that the Old Testament legends were derived from old 
Irish myths, as well as that the migration of mankind and the 
occupation of the lands in high antiquity took place, not from 
southeast to northwest, but from northwest to southeast —from 
Ireland over Gaul, Spain, and north Africa to Egypt and Asia. 

The thing is perhaps harmless, but not quite so ridiculous as 
it may seem. My two stories would make but little impression 
on Winckler. He would simply turn the tables and let the 
movement begin in the East, with Babylon, and would not be in 
the least surprised if the common mythological foundation 
should reappear at each station of the journey as far even as 
Ireland. But two things are to be remembered: neither the 
representative of Egypt nor that of Ireland had Winckler’s 
mythological scheme. They did not agree with each other, nor 
with any one of their predecessors in the last century who have 
made us happy with systems of Hebrew mythology, now sunk 
into oblivion. Let this be enough to prove how much room 
there still remains for the active imagination of individuals. 
Winckler himself can testify to it, and that we set it down to his 
credit. In the preface to the second volume of his History of 
Israel, dated August 18, 1900, he makes the following statement : 
“The work now made public was written toward the end of 
1898. It was finished December 20 of that year. It then lay 
undisturbed for a year, and I had already decided to let it ripen 
not only nonum in annum, but forever.” But as foundation and 
support for the new edition of Schrader’s work he has now pub- 
lished it. If at first he thought of keeping it to himself, there 
can have been no other reason than the conviction of the impossi- 
bility, or doubts as to the possibility, of arriving at assured and 
therefore convincing results in this way. It is evident that in 
this manner any unity of the ancient tradition must infallibly be 
broken up into as many forms as there are inventive geniuses to 
explain it. For that two minds should happen to light upon the 
same explanation is next to impossible. 

With this state of things we would reluctantly have to be 
content, and should be left to mourn the disparagement of our 
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treasured tradition, if this interpretation had to be acknowledged 
as right in principle. But that is not the case. This I now pro- 
ceed to show as briefly as possible, first with reference to the 
cuneiform inscriptions and then to the Old Testament. To 
begin with Winckler’s peculiar theory. His mythological scheme 
cannot be found in Babylon itself; much less is it accepted by 
other Assyriologists. Moreover, the authorities upon the his- 
torical works that deal with Alexander the Great, upon which 
he depends so fully, do not accept his theory. The Alexander 
romance, in spite of all the tales and folklore current at the 
time, can be distinguished from them and does not at all followa 
ready-made mythological scheme, but throws together materials 
from the most distant places and times into hopeless confusion.” 

A great deal too much has been inferred from the Tell-el- 
Amarna letters. The most noteworthy fact is the prevalence 
from the Euphrates to the Nile of the Babylonian language and 
script in the diplomatic correspondence during the second 
millennium. But it means no more than that national develop- 
ment and lively intercourse had made a diplomatic language a 
necessity. Since this was so, each little city-tyrant, from pure 
conceit, was bound to provide himself with a scribe who under- 
stood and wrote, perfectly or imperfectly, that language. This 
is no criterion for the state of intelligence and the extent of the 
penetration of Babylonian culture among the mass of the 
people. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in Winckler’s new book 
is the one entitled “State and Administration,” in which he 
paints in glowing colors the intercourse of ideas in western 
Asia. If we were to admit it all, which is by no means neces- 
sary, nothing would yet be proven for such a dependence upon 
Babylonian culture during pre-Israelite times in Canaan, as he 
holds. And that least of all in religion. It is altogether 
improbable, and all that we know goes to show the contrary, 
that ancient Canaan should have had in common with Baby- 
lon, or taken over as a system, the star-worship of Babylon or 


4*.N. KRALL, “Der griechische Alexanderroman,” Beilage zur Aligemeinen Zeitung, 
1901, No. 38, February 15. 
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made such application of it as Winckler presupposes. The Baals 
of Canaan have other roots, no matter how many connections in 
that direction can be made out. Still less can such an intellec- 
tual dependence be affirmed for ancient Arabia. The Arabian, 
or Canaanitish, home of the so-called first Babylonian dynasty 
is inferred solely from the formation of the names of most of its 
rulers. But they are of true Babylonian origin, according to the 
information I have received from Peter Jensen. The inscrip- 
tions call this very dynasty the “ Babylonian” in contradistinc- 
tion from all early and even primitive dynasties. Winckler’s 
claim for the active intercourse between Babylonia and Arabia 
rests upon the solitary statement that King Gudea about 2500 
B. C. got the stone for his statues from Makan, 27. ¢., according 
to Jensen, Arabia in general, and, according to Winckler’s own 
interpretation, ‘eastern Arabia.”** If one thinks of Arabia’s 
eastern mountain chain‘s (and only a fool would fetch stone 
farther than he must), it is intelligible enough for the lower 
Euphrates district; but it certainly does not prove that all 
Arabia, and especially its western portion, which alone concerns 
us, was saturated with Babylonian culture. Far too much capi- 
tal is made of the name-formations, where the exceeding uncer- 
tainty with which many Old Testament names have come down 
in the tradition and the great latitude involved in the mutation 
of sounds and signs into other languages are utilized to the 
utmost. All the peoples concerned have a large linguistic stock 
of roots and formations in common, so that conditions are favor- 
able for the independent origin of like names. Besides, names 
may migrate without giving guarantee of retaining their original 
meaning. Winckler also is aware of it and points it out in the 
case of the oft-recurring name ‘“ Yahweh” in different coun- 
tries. But very dubious are the explanations arrived at 
through the medium of appellative surnames and predicates, a 
favorite device of Winckler’s. Déd, ‘beloved,’ whether it can be 
established or not, is certainly a good cognomen of Tammuz, 

43 Cf. now also his essay in Die christliche Welt. “ KAT, p. 15. 

48 Of course this could be decided by a comparison of the rock. 

“ KATS, p. 209. 
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the beloved of Istar. Nevertheless it is the first of all, also in 
the sense of “relative,” a word used in everyday intercourse, 
and, therefore, in the changed form Dawid is no proof at all for 
the divine nature or character of its bearer, King David. And 
that the moon-god frequently has the by-name dé/ purussé, “the 
oracle-god,” 47 does not prove that Sa’#/, interpreted as “the 
inquired of,” is a name for the moon-god, instead of simply ‘‘the 
petitioned one,” 2. ¢., the prayed-for son, either in general or 
from a particular god, whose name, as frequently, is lost. 
Countless interpretations of such doubtful nature show the arti- 
ficiality of these systems. 

The same is true of the numbers. Of all units between 2 
and 7, even if arrived at through addition, not one escapes 
Winckler’s astrological interpretation, and for many he offers 
a choice of more than one. In the same way he interprets 
other phenomena. Mythology in general deals with the simplest 
relations of life—with the family and its vicissitudes. Human 
relations and experiences which lie near at hand are, therefore, 
the sure prey of the mythologist. One cannot have a brother 
or wife without becoming his victim. 

Now, these objectionsare not ignorantly, nor arrogantly, aimed 
at mythology and mythological interpretation as such, but only 
against its abuse. It should be possible to define its limits. 
Every statement has a subject and a predicate. We cannot 
make mythological interpretation apply to one part only. If the 
acting person, the subject, is a mythological figure, his activity, 
however human, must also be regarded as mythological. If the 
action, the predicate, has a mythological character, then we may, 
with some caution at least, infer an underlying mythological idea 
on the part of its originator. But where a person is unquestion- 
ably historical and his activities move in circles correspondiug 
to this personality in actual life, it should take a great deal of 
evidence before we reject the plain meaning of words. 

And lastly, myths certainly have a tendency to migrate, but 

47 Intentionally I assume throughout the correctness of the reading and interpre- 
tation of such names and appellatives. 


48 Geschichte Israels, Vol. 11, pp. 279 ff. 
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they do not move as organized armies. They start on their 
migrations singly, whenever the moving principle is unconscious 
life and growth, and not artificial and literary transplanting. In 
thousands of cases in these migrations they change their inmost 
nature, so that at their final resting-place they are often no longer 
myths, but have become fairy stories and tales, which easily 
attach themselves also to unquestionably historical personalities 
without giving them a mythological tinge, because people have 
lost all knowledge of their mythological nature. These are 
everyday truths which may be called to mind as a warning to 
caution and moderation against sweeping generalizations. They 
teach us that an individual treatment of the materials is 
necessary. 

To this individual treatment of Old Testament history we are 
the more justified, and even urged, by the fact of the uniqueness of 
Israel and its literature. Briefly to explain this let me begin with 
calling attention to a most valuable admission of Winckler’s, 
which sounds almost like a self-contradiction or retraction. He 
says on p. 212: ‘As people and individuals do not retain the 
reminiscences and clear conceptions of the conditions and events 
of prehistoric times, so neither does Israel-Judah. A popular 
tradition soon takes on a form corresponding to new conditions 
of life. The mind of the peasant, attached to the soil, knows no 
longer of the nomadic life of his ancestor. Where such reminis- 
cences nevertheless appear, they can be the result only of later 
learned speculations. These, of course, can have no more his- 
torical value for us than the speculations of medieval scholars 
about the origin of the Germans.” But a little farther down, on p. 
220, he says: ‘‘Throughout the whole ancient conception of his- 
tory the autochthonous theory prevails, and if Israel, with its immi- 
gration legend, is apparently an exception, we have in it the traces 
of a vivid recollection of facts, while the autochthonous theory 
is represented by the patriarchal legends.” This admission is 
in itself valuable, though Winckler has a view of the actual immi- 
gration different from that found in tradition. Israel knew— 
a very unique exception among the nations that play a part in 
the history of the world—that it had immigrated into its land 
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It remained conscious of this difference and thereby protested 
against being placed on the same level with the other inhabitants 
of the same land. This consciousness proves its right to a 
higher place, and this right, especially under so difficult condi- 
tions as Israel found them in Canaan, could only be preserved 
through the medium of the religion peculiar to itself, 7. ¢., 
Yahwism. This would hold good even if Judah, as Winckler 
believes, received its god first through David and the North even 
a great deal later than Judah, which, of course, is impossible. 

In the history of Yahwism we can trace the national individ- 
uality of Israel in all essentials unmixed with that of other 
nations. That we are able to do this is due, in the first place, to 
the uniqueness of the tradition at our disposal. We cannot 
appreciate enough that it was not written down at one stroke, is not 
the work of a single systematizing mind, but is worked up out 
of a series of sources which can easily be distinguished and dif- 
ferentiated as to time. We have every reason to defend the 
results, won by a century’s honest labor of differentiating the 
sources, against the easy discoveries by which Winckler would 
turn everything upside down. Likewise, we must defend it 
against all other pious wishes in these days of unbridled specu- 
lation. The second priceless and abiding possession in this field 
is the certainty with which the date of Deuteronomy has been 
fixed,and the possibility of determining what preceded and what 
followed it. And in the older material we can again aistinguish 
earlier and later portions. Thus we are led up to times which 
in themselves furnish a tolerably certain guarantee for the inde- 
pendence and trustworthiness of the tradition. And even more 
important is it that we can determine the underlying forces 
which led to the repeated working over of the ancient tradi- 
tion. Do we find here, as Winckler assumes, the influence of the 
great civilization on the Euphrates and Tigris which flooded and 
overpowered everything? The answer is both “yes” and “no,” 
but we can precisely define them both. Between the two ancient 
sources, 7. ¢., from J to E, Babylonia is mot the bridge. Tribal 
and local differences, and, above all, the Yahweh-prophetism of 
the northern kingdom, come here into play. Faith in Yahweh’s 
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supreme power and the conscience awakened to feel the need of 
an absolute morality expresses itself. Only in the later strata 
of E there is a weakening of faith in the kingdom and national 
ideals. 

In the relation of Deuteronomy to E the influence of Babylon 
is seen; but, so far as the authors are conscious of it, it is only 
in opposition and with perfect abhorrence. With a shudder they 
reject everything that comes from the Euphrates and Tigris. 
This, to be sure, is the reaction against the experience of this 
influence which had been so dangerous from the time of Ahaz to 
Josiah, and still more so under the reign of Manasseh. It is of 
the greatest significance that we find Babylonian and Assyrian 
civilization affecting Israel in a much greater degree so soon as 
there is an immediate contact between the two nations. This 
was at the time of the hither-Asiatic campaigns of Tiglath- 
Pileser III., and even more so after the time of Sargon and Senna- 
cherib. We have to do, not, as Winckler describes, with a 
constant, but with an intermittent stream, though at the same 
time some stray undercurrents may also have been continually 
at work. That this should have been so will, least of all, sur- 
prise us Germans, who, in spite of much more favorable geo- 
graphical and historical conditions, have been affected in such 
varying degrees at different times by the civilization of France. 

Different from its influence in Deuteronomy does Baby- 
lonian influence appear in Israel’s literature in the later and 
earlier strata of the Yahwistic source, in J? and J'. Whether 
we rejoice in it or lament over it, we cannot escape the fact 
that the oldest strata of J did not know the story of the 
flood. But the second, J*, as well as the Priest document (P), 
has it and makes the whole primitive history revolve around 
it. As it does not concern itself with myths limited to tribes 
and districts, but with the whole human race, it proves, no 
matter how much it may be turned or twisted, that at the time 
when J* was composed, 7. ¢., about 800 B.C., Israel had not yet 
the legend of the flood. From this, again, it follows that this 
legend, along with others, which certainly came from the land 
of the two rivers, was not introduced till the time of the high 
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pressure of political influence from Assyria, 7. ¢., during the 
period when Judah was a vassal kingdom of Assyria, about 700 
B.C. And, inversely, it proves that ancient Israel, though both 
itself and the land in which it found its new home were exposed 
for a millennium and a half to Babylonian influence, did not take 
over in toto Babylon’s mythological treasures; and what it did 
receive it changed materially. 

This is evident even from the cycle of myths which Winckler, 
with Stucken and others, accepts all but exclusively, 7. ¢., the 
astral or sidereal myths. For we know from indisputable, 
mutually corroborating sources that Babylonian star-worship and 
Babylonian star-knowledge found, to be sure, entrance into 
Israel, but as something new, as something which had not been 
known hitherto, and was unmistakably felt to be foreign, finding 
entrance at the same late period when the legend of the flood 
was taken over. This makes it impossible, though unconscious 
sidereal material was present in Israel, that already in the oldest 
accounts a complete astral system, coming from Babylon, should 
have been the controlling principle. We see well enough now 
why Winckler desires to place all detailed historical accounts 
after the time of Ahaz. 

But a second time we can lay hold of the influence of Baby- 
lonia on Old Testament literature. It is at the time when the 
intellectually active portion of the people lived in captivity in 
Babylonia itself. Notwithstanding the solicitous particularism 
of Ezekiel and the Priest document in the Hexateuch, the 
Babylonian influence comes plainly to light in the content and 
form of the laws, and also in its theory of the world and the 
narrative portions. Again, therefore, the intellectual approach 
is conditioned by the bodily, the immediate political contact. 

For the evidence that comes to us from the historical books 
the prophetical books are the test, enabling us to follow the 
separate stages of development from 750 to 450 on the basis of 
documentary evidence that can be dated with certainty. This 
means that just for the period of Israel’s most powerful develop- 
ment we have excellent sources, and that the forces at work are 
in full view. The result is that we behold Israel’s inherent and 
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native power maintaining the upper hand, and that, while influ- 
ences from without are present, they pass through a fermentation 
and are worked over into an organic process, so that Israel’s 
individuality is not extinguished. 

These indisputable facts allow the inference that in times 
when Canaan was not under the direct political influence of 
Assyria it was also little affected by its civilization. And from 
this again it follows that Israel, just at the time when it became 
a nation and received its abiding impress, developed itself 
quite independently. The outside influences came chiefly from 
the immediate neighborhood. This justifies us, without too 
much overconfidence, of having a ready trust in the essential 
truth of our tradition. We can account for the pride and 
joyful exuberance with which the younger sisters of our Old 
Testament science look down upon it, because they deal with 
monuments and with documents, while we must content ourselves 
with a literature that has passed through innumerable hands. It 
is not strange that as an unavoidable transition there should be 
manifested a boundless skepticism toward the Old Testament. 
We can understand the Proteus-like transformations in which a 
modern haggada, based upon real or imaginary insight received 
from the monuments, attempts to lord it over or instruct the Old 
Testament tradition. But we are not confounded by it. We 
have learned through honest labor to study our sources and to 
understand them. Babylonian literature may swell up into 
infinity, but it will have nothing to equal our prophets, nor even 
the historical portions of our oldest sources. Grateful as we, the 
representatives of Old Testament science, are to the excavations 
for each new ray of light and every enlargement of the scope 
of ancient history, we do not yet feel that the time has come to 
let our beautiful village be swallowed up over night, so to speak, 
by the metropolis of Babylon; much less are we inclined to ask 
for this incorporation ourselves. To march separately and, where 
opportunity offers, to join hands—that shall be our motto also in 
the future. 
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THE VIRGIN BIRTH.* 


By T. ALLAN HOBEN, 
Waupun, Wis. 

VII. TeRTULLIAN (about 150-240 A. D.).—There are in Tertullian 
nearly a score of passages in which a statement of belief regarding the 
virgin birth is made. The most simple of these are: Vetling of Vir- 
gins, IV, 3, 1 (IV, 27); Monogamy, 8 (IV, 65); Against Praxeas, 2 
(III, 598), 26, 27 (III, 622 ff.); and Patience, 3 (III, 708). Other 
passages, which make some significant addition to the bare statement, 
are: Afol., 21 (III, 34), including a repudiation of the Greek myths; 
Soul, 26 (III, 207), with a reference to the meeting of Mary and Eliza- 
beth, and the prenatal testimony of John; Against Heretics, 36 (III, 
260), and Against Marcion, V, 19 (III, 471), each included in the 
church’s statement of faith; Resurrection, 20 (III, 559), with emphasis 
upon the real humanity of Jesus; Against Valentinus, 27 (III, 516), 
stating the belief of Valentinus: 

His position being one which must be decided by prepositions ; in other 
words, he was produced dy means of (fer) a virgin rather than of (ex)a 
virgin! On the ground that, having descended into the Virgin rather in the 
manner of a passage through her than of a birth by her, he came into exist- 
ence through (per) her, not of (ex) her—not experiencing a mother in her, 
but nothing more than a way. Upon this same Christ, therefore, so they say, 
the Savior descended in the sacrament of baptism in the likeness of a dove.” 
There are also two references to the belief of Praxeas and the Patri- 
passionists: Against Praxeas, 17 (III, 617), and 1 (III, 597): 

He says that the Father himself came down into the Virgin, was himself 
born of her, himself suffered, indeed was himself Jesus Christ.” 

Of the statements here cited and quoted, that of Praxeas appears 
for the first time. The Patripassion theory undoubtedly arose from 


*See this JOURNAL, 1902, pp. 473-506. 

#®TERTULLIAN, Adv. Valentinianos, XXVIII: “In praepositionum quaestionibus 
positum, id est per virginem, non ex virgine editum, quia delatus in virginem trans- 
meatoris potius quam generatoris more processerit: per ipsam, non ex ipsa; non matrem 
eam, sed viam passus. Super hunc itaque Christum devolasse tunc in baptismatis 
sacramento Sotorem per effigiem columbae.”’ 

79 TERTULLIAN, Adv. Praxeam, 1: “Ipsum dicit Patrem descendisse in Virginem 
ipsum ex ea natum, ipsum passum, denique ipsum esse Jesum Christum.” 
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the difficulty of conceiving of a dual or triune God, and as a consistent 
effort to escape ditheism or tritheism. 

Somewhat akin to the superficial argument about terms,” and yet 
showing Tertullian’s rather scholastic reasoning in maintenance of the 
humanity of Christ, and, secondarily, of the virginity of Mary, is the 
passage in Against Marcion, IV, 10 (III, 358, 360). The argument is 
quite syllogistic: Christ cannot lie. He said he was the son of man. 
Therefore he had a human parent. But God was his father. There- 
fore Mary, his mother, was the human parent. But, if so, she was a 
virgin. Otherwise he had two fathers, a divine and a human one, the 
thought of which is ridiculous, like the stories of Castor and Hercules. 
Moreover, the prophecy of Isaiah is alone fulfilled by the exclusion 
of a human father and the acceptance of the virginity of Mary. 
If Marcion admits Christ to be the son of man through a human 
father, he thereby denies that he is son of God; if through a divine 
one also, he makes Christ the Hercules of fable; if through a human 
mother only, he concedes Tertullian’s point; if not through a human 
father or a human mother, he involves Christ in a lie.™ 

Such a line of reasoning has peculiar interest in that it shows how 
strenuously Tertullian could defend the real Aumanity of Christ— for 


% See Veiling of Virgins, 6 (IV, 31), and treatise on Prayer, 22 (III, 688). 


8 TERTULLIAN, Adv. Marcionem, 1V, 10: “De filio hominis duplex est nostra 
praescriptio, neque mentiri posse Christum, ut se filium hominis pronuntiaret, si non 
vere erat; neque filium constitui, qui non sit natus ex homine, vel patre vel matre: 
atque ita discutiendum, cujus hominis filius accipi debeat, patris an matris. Si ex 
Deo patre est, utique non ex homine: si non ex homine, jam apparet quia ex virgine. 
Cui enim homo pater non datur, nec vir matri ejus deputabitur; porro cui vir non 
deputabitur, virgo est. Caerterum, duo jam patres habebuntur, Deus et homo, si non 
virgo sit mater. Habebit enim virum, ut virgo non sit ; et habendo virum, duos patres 
faciet, Deum et hominem, et qui et Dei et hominis esset filius. Talem, si forte, Cas- 
tori aut Herculi nativitatem tradunt fabulae. 

“Si haec ita distinguuntur, id est, si ex matre filius est hominis, quia ex patre non 
est; ex matre autem virgine, quia non ex patre homine; his erit Christus Isaiae, quem 
concepturam virginem praedicat. Qua igitur ratione admittas filium hominis, Mar- 
cion, circumspicere non possum. Si patris hominis, negas Dei filium; si et Dei, 
Herculem de fabula facis Christum: si matris tantum hominis, meum concedis; si 
neque matris hominis, ergo nullius hominis, est filius, et necesse est mendacium 
admiserit, qui se quod non erat dixit. Unum potest angustiis tuis subvenire, si audeas 
aut Deum tuum patrem Christi hominem quoque cognominare, quod de Aeone fecit 
Valentinus ; aut virginem hominem negare, quod ne Valentinus quidem fecit 

“Nam in illam necesse est amentiam tendat, ut et filium hominis defendat, nec 
mendacem eum faciat; et ex homine neget natum, ne filium virginis concedat 
Si natus ex homine est, ut filius hominis, corpus ex corpore est,” etc. 
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this was Tertullian’s constant task—by an appeal to the virgin birth. 
Of like interest is his badly stated belief that the part played by God 
in the generation of Jesus was such as to utterly exc/ude human father- 
hood ; that God, though in no gross sense, was the substitute for a 
human begetter ; that the dual nature of Christ depends simply upon 
his parentage—being divine, because God, and no man, was his 
father ; human, because Mary was his mother. The premises are that 
Christ is divine (this is not only admitted, but given an unwarranted 
emphasis by his heretical opponents); that his nature depends upon 
his parentage; that therefore that humanity which he, who could not 
lie, claimed for himself could not come from his father; it must, 
therefore, come from his mother; but, granting the above, it could 
come from her only through the virgin birth. 

In The Flesh of Christ, chap. 23 (III, 541), there is a semi-scholastic 
attempt to show that the Virgin’s conception and parturition are the 
sign spoken of by Simeon, and long before by Isaiah; and, moreover, 
that Mary, though a virgin, was in reality the purely human mother of 
the human Christ. The saying, “Every male that openeth the womb 
shall be called holy to the Lord,” is applicable solely to the Son of 
God, since only in the case of a virgin birth does a chi/d open the 
womb. 

There is a principle laid down in Ad Nationes, 3 (III, 131), which 
explains Tertullian’s belief as to the person of Christ, and, as tributary 
to that, the virgin birth also: 

It is a settled point that a god is born of a god, and that which lacks 
divinity is born of that which is not divine.® 
This very simple philosophy is the clue to the “Son of God—son 
of man” passages such as Afo/., 21 (III, 34, 35); Flesh of Christ, 5 
(III, 525), and especially 18 (III, 537). 

Turning to prophecy, we find Tertullian using it in much the same 
way as did Justin Martyr and Irenezus. In his Answer to Jews, 9 
(III, 161), he resorts to the already familiar argument that, apart from 
the virgin birth, the promise of a sign in the Immanuel prophecy™® is 
meaningless; and in Against Marcion, III, 12 (III, 331), he reiterates 
the same contention, and points out, moreover, as did Justin Martyr 
(Dial., 77 ff.), that in the coming of the magi the remainder of the 
prophecy, as to receiving the riches of Damascus, etc., was fulfilled. 

82 As opposed to this theory, see ORIGEN, De Principiis, 1, 2, sec 4 (IV, 247). 


83 TERTULLIAN, Ad Nationes, II, 3c: “ Scitum, deum e deo nasci, quemadmodum de 
non deo non deum.” 


% Also Flesh of Christ, 17 (III, 536). 
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In his Answer to Jews, 9 (III, 164), he demonstrates that, according 
to Isa. 11:1, 2, Jesus procures his Davidic descent through the virgin 
Mary. Chap. 21 of Zhe Flesh of Christ (III, 539) makes a combined 
argument from the Immanuel prophecy, the annunciation to Mary, 
and Elizabeth’s salutation to Mary, to show that she was the actual 
human mother of Jesus, through whom he was a descendant of David, 
and that from her he who was the Word of God derived his flesh. 
Tertullian’s use of ‘‘flesh” here is not synonymous with his use of 
“humanity” in the important reference in Marcion, IV, 10. Here 
“flesh” is used in the literal sense to designate that with which the 
pre-existent Word clothed himself; there the thought of pre-existence is 
absent, and the dual nature of Christ is explained by his generation. 
The virgin birth is supported by an appeal to the question in Isa., 
chap. 53, “Who shall declare his nativity?” from which Tertullian 
infers that no human being was aware of the nativity of Christ at his 
conception.” He also interprets the LXX of Ps. 110: 3—("Ex yaorpis 
mpd éwopdpov éyyevnod ae): “ Before the morning star did I beget thee 
from the womb” —as referring both to the time of Christ’s birth and to 
the manner. “‘I have begotten thee from the womb;”’ that is to say, 
from a womb only, without a man’s seed, making it a condition of a 
fleshly body that it should come out of a womb.” 

In the more distinctive use of the New Testament the chief effort 
is, as in the foregoing, to emphasize the real humanity and Davidic 
descent of Christ rather than to substantiate his virgin birth. These 
three subjects, however, have a natural affinity for each other, and are 
often found in combination in Tertullian’s mind. His references® to 
Matt. 1:1; Rom. 1:3; 2 Tim. 2:8; Gal. 3:8, 16, are ordinary 
instances of this use of the New Testament. The twentieth chapter 
on Zhe Flesh of Christ (111, 538) has along dissertation to prove that 
Christ was born of (ex) Mary, partaking of her flesh, as does any 
child from any mother. The Gnostic heretics, denying the reality 
of his body, contended that he was begotten i” (in) Mary, but not 
of (ex) her, using for their purpose Matt. 1:20, 7d yap év airy yer 
vnbev éx mveipards éotw dyiov. In reply, Tertullian quotes the é of 
Matt. 1:16 and Gal. 4:4, “ made of a woman” (yevopevov éx yvvatxés), 
to good effect, but descends tc his usually poor exegesis in the use of 
Ps. 22:9, 10, “Thou art he that didst draw me out of my mother’s 
womb.” Equally indefensible is his exegesis of the singular misread- 
*SSee also Against Marcion, III, 20 (III, 338, 339). 

% Answer to Jews, 13 (III, 171). 87 Flesh of Christ, 22 (111, 540). 
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ing® which he mairitains in John 1:13, and tortures into denying 
Jesus’ birth from sexual intercourse, while admitting or affirming that 
he was born of real flesh. 

The Gnostics were also using Matt. 12: 48 to support their denial 
of the reality of Jesus’ body,” contending that those who announced 
the presence of his mother and brethren did so to test him, and to 
determine whether he were actually of a human family, which fact, 
they claimed, was practically denied by his reply. But Tertullian’s 
readiness to interpret figurative language, however fatal in most 
instances, did him good service in this. 

It is difficult to believe that Tertullian could have been as ignorant 
of the gospels as would appear from what a strict interpretation of his 
language implies; viz., that all four of the gospels assert the virgin 
birth. 

Of the apostles, therefore, John and Matthew first instil faith into us; 
whilst of apostolic men, Luke and Mark renew it afterward. These all start 
with the same principles of faith, so far as relates to the one only God the 
Creator, and his Christ, born of the Virgin, fulfilling the law and the prophets. 
Now, of the authors whom he possesses, Marcion®” seems to have singled out 
Luke for his mutilating process. Luke, however, was not an apostle, but 
only an apostolic man; not a master, but a disciple, and so inferior toa 
master —at least as far subsequent to him as the apostle whom he followed 
[Paul] was subsequent to the others.” . 


The possibility that the gospels of John and Mark, originally or at 
an early date, contained stories of the virgin birth might be entertained 
here, were we certain that Tertullian wrote this passage with a full 
consciousness of just what he was saying, and if we were, furthermore, 
certain of what he meant by “These all s¢ar¢ with the same principles 
of faith .... (how that he was) born of the Virgin.” Does he 

% Flesh of Christ, 19 (III, 537). See also IRENA&uS, Against Heresies, 111, 19, 2 
(1-449). 

89 Against Marcion, IV, 19 (III, 377, 378). Also, Flesh of Christ, 7 (III, 527). 

* The gospel of Marcion began with Luke 3:1, followed immediately by 4:31- 
37, then 4: 16, with numerous omissions. 

9% TERTULLIAN, Adv. Marcionem,1V, 2. “ Denique nobis fidem, nobis fidem ex 
apostolis Joannes et Matthaeus insinuant; ex apostolicis, Lucas et Marcus instaurant, 
iisdem regulis exorsi, quantum ad unicum Deum attinet Creatorem, et Christum ejus, 
natum ex Virgine, supplementum Legis et Prophetarum..... Nam ex iis com- 
mentatoribus quos habemus, Lucam videtur Marcion elegisse, quem caederet. Porro 
Lucas non apostolus sed apostolicus; non magister, sed discipulus; utque magistro 


minor; certe tanto posterior, quanto posterioris apostoli sectator, Pauli sine dubio,” 
etc. 
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mean that all four gospels make this fact the foundation of faith in 
Christ? Or does he mean that each evangelist literally begins his 
gospel with the account of Jesus’ birth from the Virgin? The con- 
text, which is dealing with actual narratives and attempting to show 
their relative value, supports the literal interpretation by which we 
understand Tertullian to say that each of the four gospels begins by 
setting forth the fact that Christ was born of the Virgin. 

But, since Tertullian is wholly unsupported in this respect by the 
Fathers or versions, we are compelled to reject his statement as being 
rather free and exaggerated, or, indeed, to explain it upon the basis of 
his teaching as elsewhere represented. This can be done, and is per- 
haps the true solution of the difficulty. It was seen that, according to 
the treatise Against Marcion, IV, 10, a postulation of the divinity of 
Jesus made the virgin birth necessary as the explanation of his 
humanity. To assert the former was to affirm the latter, and it was by 
the unique birth of Jesus that his dual nature was explained. Now, as 
Tertullian looks at the matter, while it is true that only Matthew and 
Luke give, at the beginning of their gospels, the actual narratives of 
the peculiar birth of Jesus, both Mark and John clearly assert the 
fact which is inseparable from the virgin birth, viz., that God is the 
father of Jesus. Thus, if Tertullian accepted the uncertain reading of 
viod Oeod in Mark 1:1, which reading Irenzus before him had used, 
and resorted, as he usually did, to the singular and erroneous interpre- 
tation of John 1 : 13, which makes God the begetter of Christ, or even 
to the assertion of the divine sonship as set forth in John 1: 18—then, 
to all intents and purposes, and by inevitable deduction, the second 
and fourth gospels do, in his opinion, start with the assertion that 
Christ was born of a virgin. 

It is interesting to notice, in passing, his comparative valuation of 
Mark and Luke, especially of the latter, and of Paul. His low valua- 
tion of Luke was no doubt for the purpose of weakening Marcion’s 
position, as was also his unwarranted assertion regarding the other 
gospels. It was as much as saying: “ Marcion may do what he likes 
with the gospel of Luke, but he still has the other and better gospels 
to reckon with, if he wishes to discard the true nativity of Christ and 
the virgin birth.” 

An interesting point noticed in the writers preceding Tertullian is 
that of the analogy between the virgin birth and the Genesis story of 
creation, between Mary and Eve. In chap. 17, on Zhe Flesh of Christ 
(III, 536), in connection with an argument to prove the reality of the 
flesh of Christ, Tertullian makes an elaborate use of this analogy: 
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Now it will be first necessary to show what previous reason there was for 
the Son of God's being born of a virgin. He who was going to consecrate a 
new order of birth must himself be born after a novel fashion. . . . . Accord- 
ingly a virgin did conceive and bear Emmanuel, God with us. This is the 
new nativity; a man is born in God. And in this man God was born, taking 
the flesh of an ancient race, without the help, however, of the ancient seed, 
in order that he might reform it with a new seed, that is, ina spiritual manner, 
and cleanse it by the removal of all its ancient stains. But the whole of this 
innovation was prefigured, as was the case in all instances, in ancient type, 
the Lord being born as man bya dispensation in which a virgin was the 
medium. The earth was still in a virgin state, reduced as yet by no human 
labor, with no seed as yet cast into its furrows, when, as we are told, God 
made man out of it into a living soul. As, then, the first Adam is thus taken 
from the ground, it is a just inference that the second Adam likewise, as the 
apostle has told us, was formed by God into a quickening spirit out of the 
ground— in other words, out of a flesh which was unstained as yet by any 
human generation.” But that I may lose no opportunity of supporting my 
argument from the name of Adam, why is Christ called Adam by the apostle, 
unless it be that, as man, he was of that earthly origin? And even reason 
here maintains the same conclusion, because it was by just the contrary opera- 
tion that God recovered his own image and likeness, of which he had been 
robbed by the devil. For it was while Eve was yet a virgin that the ensnaring 
word had crept into her ears which was to build the edifice of death. Into a 
virgin’s soul, in like manner, must be introduced that word of God which was 
to raise the fabric of life, so that what had been reduced to ruin by this sex 
might, by the selfsame sex, be recovered to salvation. As Eve had believed 
the serpent, so Mary believed Gabriel. The delinquency which the one occa- 
sioned by believing, the other by believing effaced. But (it will be said) Eve 
did not at the devil’s word conceive in her womb. Well, she at all events 
conceived; for the devil’s word afterward became as seed to her that she 
should conceive as an outcast and bring forth in sorrow. Indeed, she gave 
birth to a fratricidal devil; whilst Mary, on the contrary, bare one who was 
one day to secure salvation to Israel, his own brother after the flesh and the 
murderer of himself. God, therefore, sent down into the virgin’s womb his 
Word, as the good brother who should blot out the memory of the evil 
brother. Hence it was necessary that Christ should come forth for the salva- 
tion of man in that condition of flesh into which man had entered ever since 
his condemnation. 

% See also Answer to Jews, 12 (III, 169); Flesh of Christ, 16 (III, 536); Resurrec- 
tion, 49 (III, 582). 

93 TERTULLIAN, Zid. de Carne Christi, XVII: “Ante omnia autem commendanda 
erit ratio quae praefuit, ut Dei filius de virgine nasceretur. Nove nasci debebat novae 
nativitatis dedicator, de qua signum daturus Dominus ab Isaia praedicabatur. Quod 
est istud signum? Ecce virgo concipiet in utero, et pariet filium (Isa. vii). Concepit 
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The apparent ultimate dogmatic statement of Tertullian is found in 
his discourse Against Marcion, IV, 36 (III, 411): 


Whosoever wishes to see Jesus the son of David must believe in him 
through the virgin’s birth. He who will not believe this will not hear from 
him the salutation, ‘“ Thy faith hath saved thee.”” And so he will remain blind, 
falling into antithesis after antithesis which mutually destroy each other, just 
as the blind man leads the blind down into the ditch.™ 


There is not as much, however, in this saying regarding the virgin 
birth as would at first sight be supposed. For the context shows that 
the point at issue is not the virgin birth, but rather Jesus’ Davidic 
descent and his possession of an actual body. In support of these last 
two contentions Tertullian appeals to the healing of the blind man at 
the entrance to Jericho, Luke 18: 35-43. The man persistently cried 
out: “Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me!” In response to 
which, and thus in recognition of his Davidic descent, Jesus performed 
the cure. 

It must be remembered also that in the writings of Tertullian the 
term “the virgin” is, through the passing over of what was formerly a 


igitur virgo et peperit Emmanuelem, Nobiscum Deum. Haec est nativitatis nova, 
dum homo nascitur in Deo; in quo homine Deus natus est, carne atque seminis sus- 
cepta, sine semine antiquo ut illam novo semine, id est spiritaliter reformaret exclusis 
antiquitatis sordibus, expiatam. Sed tota novitas ista, sicut et in omnibus, de veteri 
figura est, rationali per virginem dispositione Domino nascente. Virgo erat adhuc 
terra nondum opere compressa, nondum sementi subacta: ex ea hominem factum 
accepimus a Deo in animam vivam. Igitur si primus Adam de terra traditur, merito 
sequens, vel novissimus Adam, ut Apostolus dixit, proinde de terra, id est, carne non- 
dum generationi resignata, in spiritum vivificantem a Deo est prolatus. Et tamen, ne 
mihi vacet incursus nominis Adae, unde Christus Adam ab Apostolo dictus est, si 
terreni non fuit census homo ejus? Sed et hic ratio defendit, quod Deus imaginem 
et similitudinem suam, a diabolo captam, aemula operatione recuperavit. In virginem 
enim adhuc Evam irrepserat verbum aedificatorium mortis; in virginem aeque intro- 
ducendum erat Dei Verbum exstructorium vitae: ut quod per ejus modi sexum 
abierat in perditionem, per eumdem sexum redigeretur in salutem. Crediderat Eva 
serpenti: credidit Maria Gabrieli. Quod illa credendo deliquit, haec credendo 
delevit. Sed Eva nihil tunc concepit in utero ex diaboli verbo. Imo concepit. Nam 
exinde ut abjecta pareret, et in doloribus pareret, verbum diaboli semen illi fuit. 
Enixa est denique diabolum fratricidam. Contra, Maria eum edidit, qui carnalem 
fratrem Israel, interemptorem suum, salvum quandoque praestaret. In vulvam ergo 
Deus Verbum suum detulit, bonum fratrem, ut memoriam mali fratris eraderet. Inde 
prodeundum fuit Christo ad salutem hominis, quo homo jam damnatus intraverat.” 

9% TERTULLIAN, Adv. Marcionem, IV, 36: “ Qui vult videre Jesum, David filium, 
credat per Virginis censum. Qui non ita credet, non audiet ab illo: Fides tua te 


salvum fecit. Atque ita caecus remanebit, ruens in antithesim, ruentem et ipsam 
antithesim. Sic enim caecus caecum deducere solet.” 
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descriptive adjective into a proper name, frequently used to designate 
Mary. This is quite similar to the more familiar transition from Jesus 
the Christ to Jesus Christ, and finally to Christ, as the personal proper 
name. Bearing in mind the context and the interchangeable use of 
“The Virgin” and “ Mary,” this passage is taken to mean that, by the 
analogy of what took place at the blind man’s confession and request, 
whoever wishes to see Jesus spiritually (savingly) must believe that he 
was actually born into this world with real flesh, being the son of Mary, 
David’s descendant. To deny this is to remain in spiritual blindness 
and to perish. 

Evidently Tertullian’s final word as to the condition of those who 
disbelieve in the virgin birth is not as specific and unmistakable as 
that of Irenzus.*% This is due, however, to a difference in the ends 
sought by his polemic, and hence in his emphasis, rather than to differ- 
ent conviction as to the essentialness of belief in the virgin birth. For, 
very clearly, it is only by means of the virgin birth that he is able to 
give what seems to him a consistent explanation of the humanity and 
the divinity of Jesus. 

1. A review of the material presented by Tertullian will show that 
for purposes of argument he uses the canonical infancy stories only — 
Ans. to Jews, g (III, 164); Soul, 26 (III, 207); Marcion, III, 12 (III, 
331); tbid., V, 9 (111, 448) —and that, in so far as the apocryphal gos- 
pels taught the perpetual virginity of Mary, he was uninfluenced by 
them and insisted upon a real birth (Flesh of Christ, 23 (III, 541)). On 
the other hand, Tertullian does not wholly repudiate the use of other 
gospels of the Lord’s nativity which he recognizes as in circulation, 
but for himself abstains from anything but a very sparing use of them. 
(Against Praxeas, 26 (III, 632].) His reference, like that of Irenzus to 
the mutilation of Luke by Marcion, indicates that the heretics also 
recognized the canonical gospels as the basis of appeal. 

2. Tertullian is divided in his own mind between the representa- 
tion of pre-existence as made in the fourth gospel and the generation 
of a new being as given in the first and third gospels. Both thoughts 
are expressed by him, but not harmonized. 

3. Perhaps Tertullian’s increment to the study lies chiefly in the 
fact of his noteworthy use of the virgin birth to prove the humanity 
of Jesus, and, secondarily, in his throwing light upon the increasing 
extra-canonical sources; while at the same time his straight-going 
theory of imparted nature as in human generation keeps his argument 
in a rather pagan sphere. 

9 Against Heresies, 111, 19 (I, 448, 449). 
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VIII. Clement oF ALEXANDRIA (died about 220 A. D.)* seldom 
refers to the virgin birth. A sentence from Zhe Jnstructor, I, 6 (II, 220), 
gives very clear evidence of the increasing exaltedness of Mary, how- 
ever, and of her trend toward deity : 

The universal Father is one, and one the universal Word ; the Holy Spirit 

is one and the same everywhere, and one is the only virgin mother.” 
It is true that Clement immediately proceeds to liken Mary to the 
church, and even to identify her with it in his allegorical cast of think- 
ing; but, nevertheless, such an utterance serves as an index of the 
direction in which the current of thought has set. More significant is 
Stromata, VII, 16 (II, 551): 

But, as appears, many even down to our own time regard Mary, on 
account of the birth of her child, as having been in the puerperal state, 
although she was not. For some say that after she brought forth she was 
found, when examined, to be a virgin. Now such, to us, are the Scriptures 
of the Lord, which gave birth to the truth and continue virgin in the conceal- 
ment of the mysteries of the truth.* 


This illustration, colored by the rather occult sentiment of the “true 
Gnostics,” who recognize “the son of the Omnipotent, not by his flesh 
conceived in the womb, but by his Father’s own power,” serves to 
verify the tendency already noted, and to indicate the significant pres- 


ence of apocryphal material. Its seeming conflict with the defense of 
physical generation made in Stromaza, III, 17 (II, 400), is not to be 
wondered at in a treatise that makes no attempt at homogeneity and 
consistency. To the Gnostic the spiritual lesson is everything. Inci- 
dentally we get a few of the underlying facts, and from these, though 
scanty, we must reconstruct, as far as possible, Clement’s theory of the 
virgin birth. 

1. Itis evident that he was acquainted with both the Johannine and 
the synoptic sources ; and it is equally clear that he was influenced by 
some apocryphal source or sources” similar to the gospel of James. 

2. He believed in the pre-existence — Strom., VI, 15 (II, 508)—as 

9% EuseBius, Church History, Book V, 11, and Book VI, 6, 13. 

97 els per b TSv Sdwv Marhp. els 52 xal 6 rdv Srwv Adyos. xalrd Ivetua 7d dyrov Ev, 
kal 7d abrd wavraxod. pla dé ubvn yap uirnp wap0évos. 

9#CLEMENTIS ALEXANDRINI Stromatum, Lib. VII, cap. xvi: ’AAX’, ws Forxer, 
Tots wodnots kal wéx pe viv Soxe? } wapidp Aexw elvac 5ca Thy Tob wadlov yévnowy obx odca 
Nexo. Kal yap pera 7d rexetvy abrhy uawheicav pacl tives wapbévov edpePfvar. Toratrac 
8 jyiv al xvpiaxal Tpagal rhy ddHOeav dwrorlxrovea, cal uévovoa wapbévor pera Tis 
éxcxpipews T&v Tis ddnOelas uvornplwy. 

# See mention of “‘Gospel according to the Hebrews,” Strom., II, 9. 
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also in the real birth of Jesus— Strom., III, 17 (II, 400); but just how 
much of miracle the apocryphal sources had instilled into his belief, in 
addition to the miraculous conception of the canonical accounts, can- 
not be definitely decided. Judging by Strom., VII, 16, he was attracted 
toward a belief in the miraculous dirth as well as in the miraculous 
conception. 

3. Clement’s increment to the study is noteworthy, inasmuch as 
he is the first of our contributors to look with decided favor upon the 
apocryphal material ; and, while he uses it for illustration chiefly, it is 
nevertheless at the church doors waiting for admission. It had not 
long to wait. In fact, the exaltation toward deity which with Clement 
begins to be attributed to Mary is undoubtedly due to the influence of 
the apocryphal material and the traditions embodied therein. 

IX. Oricen™ (185-254) gives frequent statements of the doc- 
trines of the virgin birth, including the orthodox, the heretical, and 
what may be called the Gnostic-orthodox. In the first class are such 
passages as De Prin., preface (IV, 240) and II, 6 (IV, 281); Against 
Celsus, I, 7 (IV, 399), and Com. Jno., I, 39, and X, 23 (IX, 315, 403); 
and also Against Celsus, II, 25 (IV, 473), where the reality of the body 
of Jesus is emphasized in comparison with the mystic entrance of the 
spirit of Apollo into the priestess of the Pythian cave. In the second 
class is the belief of Celsus stated in Against Celsus, I, 59 (IV, 427); 
and a reference to the common belief of Jesus’ contemporaries in Com. 
Mt., X, 20, and Jno., VI, 7 (IX, 427, 355). In the third class there is 
a passage which shows how easily the “true” Gnostic could satisfy 
himself in the matter of Jesus’ parentage through his ready idealizing 
and spiritualizing faculty. It serves as an indication of the fact that, 
apart from precise historic reality, the semi-Gnostic was able to wor- 
ship Christ as the supreme spiritual ideal, and his liability to error was 
never in the direction of subtracting those things which made for the 
divinity of Jesus. 

If anyone should lend credence to the gospel according to the Hebrews, 
where the Savior himself says, ‘‘ My mother the Holy Spirit took me just now 
by one of my hairs and carried me off to the great Mount Tabor,” he will have 
to face the difficulty of explaining how the Holy Spirit can be the mother of 
Christ when it was itself brought into existence through the Word. But 
neither the passage nor this difficulty is hard to explain. For if he who does 
the will of the Father in heaven is Christ’s brother and sister and mother, 
and if the name of brother of Christ may be applied, not only to the race of 


100 EusEBIuS, Church History, V1, 2-4, 8, 16, 19, 23, 30, 32, 36. 
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men, but to beings of diviner rank than they, then there is nothing absurd in 
the Holy Spirit’s being his mother, everyone being his mother who does the 
will of the Father in heaven.** (Com. Jno., II, 6 [IX, 329].) 


But the statement of the theories with respect to the parentage of 
Jesus is incomplete without noticing the more distinctively Jewish con- 
tentions which cause Origen to pass over more perceptibly into the 
region of argument and refutation. A common Jewish story is repre- 
sented in Against Celsus, I, 28 (IV, 408): 


For he represents him disputing with Jesus, and confuting him, as he 
thinks, on many points ; and in the first place he accuses him of having 
invented his birth from a virgin, and upbraids him with having been born in 
a Jewish village, of a poor woman of the country, who gained her subsistence 
by spinning, and who was turned out-of-doors by her husbund, a carpenter 
by trade, because she was convicted of adultery; that after being driven 
away by her husband, and wandering about for a time, she disgracefully gave 
birth to Jesus, an illegitimate child, who, having hired himself out as a ser- 
vant in Egypt, on account of his poverty, and having there acquired some 
miraculous powers, on which the Egyptians greatly pride themselves, 
returned to his own country, highly elated on account of them, and by means 
of these proclaimed himself a god.” * 


An elaboration of this story and its refutation are found in chaps. 
32 and 33: 

But let us now return to where the Jew is introduced, speaking of the 
mother of Jesus and saying that when she was pregnant she was turned out- 
of-doors by the carpenter, to whom she had been betrothed, as having been 
guilty of adultery, and that she bore a child to a certain soldier named Pan- 


101 ORIGENIS Comment. in Joan., 1, 6: ’Edv 8é wpocleral ris 7d xaé’ ‘Efpalous 
Edayyédiov, tvOa abrds 6 Zwrhp pnoww. “Apri EhaBé pe  ufrynp pov 7d Ay.ov Ivedua év 
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ob Xaderdv épunvetoa. El yap 6 rovdv,7d OéAnua rod Ilwpds rod év rots obpavois ddeh- 
gos kal ddehph xal wirnp éorly abrod, cal POdva 7rd ddeXpds Xpicrod bvoua ov pdvow eri 
7d Tv dvOpdrwv yévos, GANA Kal éwl ra Tobrou Oebrepa. oddév Arowov ~rrar pdddov 
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thera ;*°3 and let us see whether those who have blindly concocted these 
fables about the adultery of the Virgin with Panthera and her rejection by 
the carpenter did not invent these stories to overturn his miraculous concep- 
tion by the Holy Ghost : for they could have falsified the history in a different 
manner, on account of its extremely miraculous character, and not have 
admitted, as it were against their will, that Jesus was born of no ordinary 
human marriage. It was to be expected, indeed, that those who would not 
believe the miraculous birth of Jesus would invent some falsehood. And 
their not doing this in a credible manner, but their preserving the fact that it 
was not by Joseph that the Virgin conceived Jesus, rendered the falsehood 
very palpable to those who can understand and detect such inventions. Is it 
at all agreeable to reason that he who dared to do so much for the human 
race in order that, as far as in him lay, all the Greeks and barbarians who 
were looking for divine condemnation might depart from evil and regulate 
their entire conduct in a manner pleasing to the Creator of the world, should 
not have had a miraculous birth, but one the vilest and most disgraceful of 
all? And I will ask of them as Greeks, and particularly of Celsus, who 
either holds or not the sentiments of Plato, and at any rate quotes them, 
whether he who sends souls down into the bodies of men, degraded him who 
was to dare such mighty acts, and to teach so many men, and to reform so 
many from the mass of wickedness in the world, to a birth more disgraceful 
than any other, and did not rather introduce him into the world through a 
lawful marriage. Or, is it not more in conformity with reason that every 
soul, for certain mysterious reasons (I speak now according to the opinions 
of Pythagoras and Plato and Empedocles, whom Celsus frequently names), 
is introduced into a body and introduced according to its deserts and former 
actions? It is probable, therefore, that this soul also which conferred more 
benefit by its residence in the flesh than that of many men (to avoid prejudice 
I do not say “all” ), stood in need of a body not only superior to others, but 
invested with all excellent qualities? (33) . . . . By act of adultery between 
Panthera and the Virgin?! Why, from such unhallowed intercourse there 
must rather have been brought some fool to do injury to mankind—a teacher 
of licentiousness and wickedness and other evils, and not of temperance and 
righteousness and the other virtues ! ** 


103 Celsus’s statement of the infidelity of Mary, affirming that the father of Jesus 
was a soldier by name Panthera, appears also in the Talmud, where the name is trans- 
literated into Pandera. J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON (7ext and Studies, Vol. I, No. 1, 
p. 25) thinks that this name is simply a Greek anagram on the word rap@evés, similar to 
“the literary tricks of that time.” “Everything that we know of the dogmatics of 
the second century agrees with the belief that at that period the virginity of Mary was 
a part of the formulated Christian belief. Nor need we hesitate, in view of the 
antiquity.of the Panthera fable, to give the doctrine a place in the creed of Aristides.” 

14 ORIGENIS Contra Celsum, 1, 32: "AAG yap éravéOwper els Thy Tov "Ivdalou 
mrpocwrorotay, év 7 dvayéyparra } Tod "Inood uhrnp ws dEwobeica bd rod uvnorevoa- 
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Origen’s polemic tactics in this passage are as good as his informa- 
tion and defense are imperfect in the following: Agains¢ Celsus I, 37 
(IV, 412): 

But as a further answer to the Greeks, who do not believe in the birth of 
Jesus from a virgin, we have to say that the Creator has shown by the genera- 
tion of several kinds of animals that what he has done in the existence of one 
animal he could do if it pleased him in that of others, and also of man him- 
self. For it is ascertained that there is a certain female animal which has no 
intercourse with a male, as writers on animals say is the case with vultures, 
and that this animal without sexual intercourse preserves the succession of 
race. What incredibility is there, therefore, in supposing that, if God wished 
to send a divine teacher to the human race, he caused him to be born in some 
manner different from the common way? Nay, according to the Greeks 
themselves, all men were not born of a man and woman. For, if the world 
has been created, as many even of the Greeks are pleased to admit, then the 
first men must have been produced, not from sexual intercourse, but from 
the earth, in which spermatic elements existed; which, however, I consider 
more incredible than that Jesus was born like other men so far as regards 
the half of his birth. And there is no absurdity in employing Grecian his- 
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tories to answer Greeks with a view to showing that we are not the only per- 
sons who hav® recourse to miraculous narratives of this kind. For some 
have thought fit, not in regard to ancient and heroic narratives, but in regard 
to events of very recent occurrence, to relate as a possible thing that Plato" 
was the son of Amphictione, Ariston being prevented from having marital 
intercourse with his wife until she had given birth to him with whom she was 
pregnant by Apollo. And yet these are veritable fables, which have led to 
the invention of such stories concerning a man whom they regarded as pos- 
sessing greater wisdom and power than the multitude, and as having received 
the beginning of his corporeal substance from better and diviner elements 
than others, because they thought that this was appropriate to persons who 
were too great to be human beings. And since Celsus has introduced the 
Jew disputing with Jesus and tearing in pieces, as he imagines, the fiction of 
his birth from a virgin, comparing the Greek fables about Dane,’ and 
Melanippe,*” and Auge,’ and Antiope,”> our answer is that such language 
becomes a buffoon, and not one who is writing in a serious tone." 


1° 427-347 B.C. 106 Made pregnant by Jupiter by means of a golden shower. 


%°7 Made pregnant by Hippotes, and gave birth to olus, metamorphosed into a 
mare and placed among the stars. 


28 Daughter of Aleus of Tegea, and mother of Telephus by Hercules. 
79 The mother of Anthion by Jupiter. 
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In Against Celsus, 1, 39 (IV, 413), mention is made of the sarcastic 
inquiry of Celsus as to just why God decided to have intercourse with 
this particular woman, but in the opinion of Origen such an irreverent 
question merits no reply. There is an argument in Against Celsus, II, 
69 (IV, 459), based upon the burial of Jesus in the new tomb, to show 
that by analogy it was fitting for him to be conceived, not by ordinary 
generation, but of a virgin. 

As would be expected, Origen’s argument in defense of the virgin 
birth causes him to make the ordinary appeal to prophecy, which he 
regards as being minutely predictive.“ The Immanual passage is 
used in Against Celsus, I, 34, 35 (IV, 410 ff.), where from his linguistic 
studies Origen decides that mabe, which the Septuagint translates 
map0évos, means technically a virgin, as is substantiated, in his opinion, 
by Deut. 22:23, 24. But by referring to Prov. 30:19 and Cant. 6:8 
we are led to believe that his deduction was made upon too narrow a 
basis. Probably the best translation for Isa. 7:14 is “the young 
spouse.” 

The distinctive use of the New Testament is found in the relics 
which we have of Origen’s commentaries on Matthew and John. In 
the former, Books VI, 7, and X, 17 (IX, 357, 424), treating of the opinion 
of Jesus’ contemporaries as expressed in Matt. 13:55 ff., where Mary 
and the carpenter and his brothers are mentioned by name and his 
sisters referred to, he says: 

But some say, basing it on a tradition in the gospel according to Peter, as 
it is entitled, or the book of James, that the brethren of Jesus were sons of 
Joseph by a former wife, whom he married before Mary. Now those who 
say so wish to preserve the honor of Mary in virginity to the end, so that 
that body of hers which was appointed to minister to the Word which said: 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, etc.,” might not know intercourse with 
man after that the Holy Ghost came into her, and the power from on high 
overshadowed her. And I think it in harmony with reason that Jesus was 
the first fruit among men of the purity which consists in chastity, and Mary 
among women ; for it were not pious to ascribe to any other than to her the 
first fruit of virginity." 

11 2. g., Against Celsus, 1, 37 (IV, 412.) 
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In this passage Origen clearly accepts as agreeable with his own 
thinking the tradition of the perpetual virginity of Mary given in the 
gospel of James, while he differs from those who by their questions 
recorded in Matt. 13: 55 evidently thought Jesus to be the son of Joseph. 
But just what does Origen mean by Jesus’ being the first fruit among 
men of the purity which consists in chastity,and Mary’s being the same 
among women? With regard to Jesus he seems to express it as a 
reasonable opinion that he was the first man born in purity, ¢. ¢., whose 
conception and birth were chaste. Impurity and unchastity entered 
into the generation of all others. In the case of Jesus this purity 
was the result of the miraculous conception by the spirit of God, and 
his miraculous birth as related in the gospel of James, for the birth 
there described is free from pollution such as attended every other 
birth, and the virginity of Mary is preserved intact. But does Origen 
assert a like birth for Mary herself? It is more probable that he 
intends to give Mary only a somewhat similar place of purity among 
women, not asserting a virgin birth for her, but, in accord with the 
gospel upon whose representation he has already commented, ascrib- 
ing to her superior chastity in her birth and upbringing. This is the 
impression given by the protevangelium, where the most remarkable 
child Mary is born to the aged Joachim and Anna, not of lust, but as 
the child of prayer, and is carefully shielded from all impurity. Simi- 
lar births of male children are recorded in the Old Testament, but 
Mary is the first woman of whom we have such a record. Thus the 
influence of the protevangelium of James or of some similar tradition 
is very evident in shaping the thought and expression of Origen in 
this passage. 

There is a reference to John 2:21 in Com., X, 23 (IX, 403), where 
the query is raised as to whether “the temple of his body” means “the 
body which he received from the Virgin, or that body of Christ which 
the church is said to be.” And the leaping of the Baptist in the womb 
of Elizabeth is taken. to attest “his divine conception and birth.” 

Having dealt with the statements of the virgin birth and Origen’s 
appeal to Scripture, especially prophecy and the gospels, we come to 
the ultimate theological position of Origen on the question. De 
Principiis, 1, 2, 4 (IV, 247): 

For those children of men which appear among us, or those descendants 
of other living beings, correspond to the seed of those by whom they were 
begotten, or derived from those mothers in whose wombs they are formed 
and nourished, whatever that is which they bring into this life and carry 
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with them when they are born. But it is monstrous and unlawful to com- 
pare God the Father, in the generation of his only begotten Son, and in the 
substance of the same, to any man or other living thing engaged in such an 
act; for we must of necessity hold that there is something exceptional and 
worthy of God which does not admit of any comparison at all, not merely in 
things, but which cannot even be conceived by thought or discovered by 
perception, so that a human mind should be able to apprehend how the 
unbegotten God is made the father of the only begotten Son. Because his 
generation is as eternal and everlasting as the brilliancy which is produced 
from the sun. For it is not by receiving the breath of life that he is made a 
son, not by any outward act, but by his own nature." 

Although Origen is not here dealing directly with the virgin birth 
as such, but rather with the problem of the creation of the pre-existent 
Son of God, still what he has to say has a double bearing upon the 
virgin birth; first, in that it flatly repudiates the thesis of Tertullian 
and others of the Fathers, that a god is born of a god, and that the 
laws which hold in the matter of human generation and offspring 
must be normative in the sphere of the divine. On the contrary, 
Origen, in a very laudable way, lifts the whole matter out of the realm 
of human parallel and says that, as when the sun first existed its rays 
went forth, so when God first existed (if such a time can be conceived) 
then inevitably the Son existed also. This idea has its bearing upon 
the virgin birth in freeing it from any thought of a nature imparted 
to Jesus, and in the second place makes the virgin birth an incarnation 
purely.™ 

The material of Origen is valuable for this study of the virgin birth 
in that it indicates what were the counter-stories in vogue among the 
Jews ; that the Greek myths and the story regarding the virgin birth of 
Plato were widely discarded, while the virgin birth of Jesus was still 

83 ORIGENIS De Principiis, I, ii, 4: “ Quoniam hi qui videntur apud nos hominum 
filii, vel caeterorum animalium, semini eorum a quibus seminati sunt respondent, vel 
earum quarum in utero formantur ac nutriuntur, habent ex his quicquid illud est quod 
in lucem hanc assumunt ac deferunt processuri. Infandum autem est et illicitum, 
Deum patrem in generatione unigeniti filii sui atque in subsistentia ejus exaequare 
alicui vel hominum vel aliorum animantium generanti: sed necesse est aliquid excep- 
tum esse Deoque dignum cui nulla prorsus comparatio non in rebus solum, sed ne in 
cogitatione quidem, vel sensu invenire potest, ut humana cogitatio possit apprehendere 
quomodo ingenitus Deus pater efficitur unigeniti filii, Est namque ita aeterna ac 
sempiterna generatio sicut splendor generatur ex luce. Non enim per adoptionem 
spiritus filius fit extrinsecus, sed natura filius est.” 

44 For the Gnostic refinement of the incarnation see De Principiis, 11, 6 (IV, 282), 
where the union of the pre-existent Son with yvx¥% prior to the latter’s assumption of 
a body lessens the difficulty of God’s mingling with matter. 
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generally maintained ; that the resort to prophecy was similar to that 
of former apologists, but with a show of more scholarship; that the 
mystic and spiritual import of the fact was, as would be natural from 
the Gnostic standpoint, of relatively the greatest importance ; and that 
this same spiritual sense freed the concept from some of its former 
grossness, and placed it beyond the realm of explanation ; while at the 
same time the virgin birth was an important witness to the true nature 
of him who, being pre-existent as the Son of God, nevertheless sub- 
mitted to this wonderful incarnation. ‘“ His birth from the Virgin and 
his life so admirably lived showed him to be more than a man” (Com. 
in Ioannem, 1, 34, [1X, 315])- 

1. Inthe matter of the sources for the virgin-birth story Origen shows 
that there was no extra-canonical account to which the Jews in their bit- 
ter calumny could appeal, and that therefore they were forced to apply 
their inventive and spiteful genius to the canonical sources. All of the 
apocryphal sources were a heightening rather than a toning down or 
denial of the miraculous in the canonical accounts. That the heretics 
made use of these apocryphal elaborations is made quite probable from 
Against Celsus, I, 28 (IV, 408). In this passage there seems to be a 
heretical use of some gospel or gospels that narrated the miraculous 
doings of Jesus while in Egypt. (See, ¢. g., Pseudo- Matthew, chaps. 19- 
24.) As for Origen himself, his chief appeal is to the canonical stories, 
but at the same time his references to the Gospel of the Hebrews and of 
Peter and of James, and his rather glad acceptance of the material 
which they afford, indicate the growing favor which the aprocryphal 
gospels were receiving. 

2. Origen’s belief in the pre-existence of Christ as the Word is 
clearly stated, as is also the humiliation of the advent as taught by Paul. 
He believed in the miraculous conception and in the virgin birth as a 
real birth, and yet he exalted the whole matter above the rightful field 
for man’s investigation and understanding, making it a more profound 
fact by far than the straight-going logic of Tertullian had assumed. 
Origen held to a combination, but hardly a harmonization, of the 
Johannine Logos philosophy and the simple account of the infancy 
sections of Matthew and Luke; and in this combination the Logos 
philosophy was the predominant factor. 

3- The item of chief importance contributed by Origen is his indi- 
cation of the growing acceptance of the apocryphal view of the chastity 
of Mary as emphasized in the teaching of her perpetual virginity. 
This gradual advance upon the position of Clement of Alexandria is 
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what would be expected in the case of so severe an ascetic as Origen, 
and we should therefore be guarded against crediting the apocryphal 
sources with too wide an influence among Christians who were unaf- 
fected by the Gnostic philosophy. 

X. Hippotytus (flourished 198—239)."5 The extant writings of Hip- 
polytus state the theories of the virgin birth with great frequency and 
variety. Most of the views, however, are those that have already been 
noticed in other apologists and polemists.*° Among the less familiar 
views is that of the Sethians: 

The Son . .. . in the shape of a serpent entered into a womb in order 

that he might be able to recover that Mind which is the scintillation from 
the light."”” 
The Sethians had formed a threefold philosophy based upon light, 
spirit, and darkness, as the three fundamental elements. Light is that 
which is superior and above, darkness is its opposite, and spirit is 
between the two. Jesus came into human life to redeem the mind, 
which is light, encircled in the darkness of flesh. The Greek sophist 
Monoimus says: 

The Son of Man .... has been generated from the perfect man, whom 

no one knew; every creature who is ignorant of the Son, however, forms an 
idea of him as the offspring of a woman (Refutation of All Heresies, VII, 
6[V, 121)]). 
Noetus expresses the Patripassian theory which found favor with the 
contemporary Roman bishops and served to make them odious to 
Hippolytus. The longer statement of this theory is in IX, 5 (V, 127), 
but the shorter one in X, 23 (V, 148) gives the gist of the matter: 

And this heretic also alleges that the Father is unbegotten when he is 
not generated, but begotten when he is born of a virgin. 


There is an interesting belief recorded in IX, 9 and 25 (V, 132, 148), 
showing how the Pythagorean influence had determined the theory of 
a certain heretic Elchasai, who 


™5 EusEBIUS, Church History, Book VI, 22. 


6QOrthodox statement = Refutation of All Heresies, VIII, 10; .X, 29 (V, 123, 
152); Com. on Dan., III,6 and 93 (V, 179, 188); Homilies, VI (V, 239); Against 
Noctus, 1V (V, 225); and Com. Prov. (V, 174). Especially emphasizing the reality 
of Jesus’ birth, Refutation of All Heresies, V1, 4 (V, 75); Valentinian and Gnostic 
views = Ref. All Her., VI, 30, 31; VIII, 2 (V, 88, 90, 118); Carpocrates = VII, 20 
(V, 113); Cerinthus = VII, 21; X, 17 (V, 114, 147); Ebionites = VII, 22 (V, 114); 
Theodotus = VII, 23; X, 19 (V, 114, 147); Apelles= VII, 26; X, 16 (V, 115, 147); 
Marcus = VI, 46 (V, 97); Docetic = VIII, 3 (V, 120). 

"7 Refutation of All Heresies, V, 14; X, 7 (V, 66, 143). 
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asserts that Christ was born a man in the same way as common to all, and 
that Christ was not for the first time on earth when born of a virgin, but that 
both previously and that frequently again he had been born and would be 
born. Christ would thus appear and exist among us from time to time, 
undergoing alterations of birth, and having his soul transferred from body to 
body. 

Then finally there is the Jewish belief 

that his generation will be from the stock of David, but not from a virgin 
and the Holy Spirit, but from a woman and a man, according as it is a rule 
for all to be procreated from seed (Refutation of All Heresies, 1X, 25 [V, 
138)]). 

From the material above cited and quoted we may learn with what 
variety and in connection with what professedly philosophic vagaries 
the doctrine of the virgin birth was set forth. Had more of the writ- 
ings of Hippolytus been preserved, we should undoubtedly be even 
more impressed with this fact, which means that the theological valua- 
tion of the doctrine steadily increased from what was in apostolic times 
a negligible quantity to what was now conceived to be of the most 
serious theological import. In the formulation of the church’s belief, 
whether that most commonly accepted or that peculiar to the heretical 
sects, this doctrine, in some form or other, negative or positive, was 
sure to appear. 

In examining the support which Hippolytus adduces from the 
Scriptures for the orthodox theory of the virgin birth we must, because 
of the fragmentary character of his writings, be satisfied with a more 
superficial defense than was offered by his great predecessors. No use 
is made of the Immanuel prophecy; but Daniel, Proverbs, and Psalms 
are the chief Old Testament authorities to which appeal is made. Prov. 
9:1, “ Wisdom hath builded her house,” is taken to mean that Christ, 
the wisdom and power of God, took his covering of flesh from the 
Virgin. A fanciful comment is given on Cant. 4:16, “Awake, O 
northwind; and come thou, south. Blow upon my garden that the 
spices thereof may flow out”: 


As Joseph was delighted with these spices, he is designated the king’s 
son by God; as the virgin Mary was anointed with them, she conceived the 
Word" (V, 176). 


In the comment on Dan. 3:26 there is a statement of the pre-existence 


178 HIPPOLYTUS, /n Canticum Canticorum, 4:16: “His aromatibus cum oblecta- 
tus esset Joseph, filius Regis a Deo designatur. His Virgo Maria cum uncta esset, in 
ventre suo concepit Verbum.” 
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and activity of Christ before the virgin birth. There is also an obscure 
remark in the Commentary on the Psalms (V, 170): 

But the Lord was without sin, made of imperishable wood as regards his 

humanity; that is, of the Virgin and the Holy Ghost inwardly, and outwardly 
of the Word of God, like an ark overlaid with purest gold. 
The main object here seems to be to show the purity of Jesus’ concep- 
tion. But what can be meant by Jesus’ being made of the Virgin and 
the Holy Ghost inwardly and of the Word of God outwardly? The 
reverse statement would have been more easy of apprehension. 
Whether there is any serious theological concept at the basis of this 
similitude of Jesus to the ark, or whether the similitude is carried out for 
its own sake and on this account the Word, as being the more precious 
and corresponding to the gold of the ark, is given an external place 
in the ontography of Jesus, is difficult to say, because at most the pas- 
sage is only a fragmentary and fanciful comment on a Hebrew poem. 
If, however, the passage be taken at all seriously, it will be seen to 
teach that the Spirit and the Virgin produced the humanity of Jesus 
(#. e., the Spirit is the cause of the conception of Jesus the human 
being, but does not impart divinity to his nature), and the Word is 
the divine element existing in union with this humanity. But it 
should be borne in mind that the primary emphasis of the passage is 
upon the purity and sinlessness of Jesus.” 

The theological deductions from the virgin birth are clear and uni- 
form. It took place in order that God might create anew the first- 
formed Adam: Dan., VII, § 14 (V,189); Refutation of All Heresies, X, 
29 (V, 152); Prov. 30:29 (V, 175). In ordertodo this, the first-born 
God must be manifested in union with a first-born man: Com. Luke, 
2:7(V,194); Homilies, 1V, §2 (V, 234), and VII, §1 (V, 239); Com. 
Psalm., 109, 110 (V, 170), “that by uniting his own power with our 
mortal body, and by mixing the incorruptible with the corruptible and 
the strong with the weak, he might save perishing man.”*” Antichrist, 
4 (V, 205), and Against Noetus, 17 (V, 230). But the most compre- 

8 Hippo.ytus, /n Psalmum XXII: ‘O 5¢ Kipios dvapdprnros hy, tx Tov dojrrwv 
ftdwv 7d xara AvOpwrov, rout éoriv éx ris Tapbévov xal rod dylov Ivetyaros Erwbev, xal 
EEwOev rob Abyou rob Geot, ola xadapwrdry xpvolyw wepixexadupuévos. (These comments 
are gathered from quotations by THODORET in his First and Second Dialogue.) 

™9 See also comments on Pss. 109, 110 (V, 170), and Prov., 30 : 29 f£., treating of the 
first and second Adam; and meager New Testament references (V, 213, 236). 

120 HippoLytus, De Christo et Antichristo, 1V: “Orws ovyKepdcas 7d Ovnrov udv 
cipa 7H éavrod Suvduer, xal ultas re dpOdpry 7d POaprdv xal 7d dobeves TH loxupy, cdoy 
Tov droddvpevov EvOpwiror, 
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hensive single statement is given in Fragment 8 of the Zreatise against 
Beron and Helix (V, 234): 

But the pious confession of the believer is that, with a view to our sal- 
vation and in order to connect the universe with unchangeableness, the Cre- 
ator of all things incorporated with himself a rational soul and a sensible 
body from the all-holy Mary, ever virgin by an undefiled conception, without 
change, and was made man in nature, but separate from wickedness ; the same 
was perfect God and the same was perfect man; the same was in nature at 
once perfect God and man." 

In Hippolytus, then, we find the greatest variety of theories of the 
virgin birth, a superficial resort to scriptural attestation, and a clear 
conviction that such a birth was necessary for the restoration to God of 
fallen and corrupt man. Mary is “all holy” as well as “ever virgin,” 
and her importance in the divine economy may be judged from the 
importance and greatness of the redemptive work undertaken by God 
through her sacred instrumentality. 

1. In addition to the canonical accounts Hippolytus used some 
such apocryphal sources as the gospel of James or the gospel of 
Thomas.” This is evidenced by his expressions of “ ever virgin” and 
“all holy,” and in general by the exaltedness ascribed to Mary. 

2. In the passages which bear upon the virgin birth Hippolytus 
asserts the pre-existence of Jesus more than a dozen times. He goes 
even beyond the philosophy of John when he says that “ the Creator of 
all things incorporated with himself a rational soul and a sensible body 
from the all-holy Mary ever virgin,” etc. Thus, as so often, the idea 
expressed in the prologue of John, because better calculated to support 
the divinity of Jesus, becomes the controlling factor in the representation 
of the advent of Christ. It will be seen that, while Hippolytus accepts 
Origen’s tricotomous description of Jesus, he holds that both soul and 
body were assumed from Mary, whereas Origen held the soul was sup- 
plied as a medium whereby to reduce the harshness of the incarnation 
of God, the divine spirit. 


121 HIPPOLYTUS, Contra Beronem et Heliconem, VII1: ’AXN’ eboeBds spyoroye? 
wicrebwr, Sr. bia Thy Rudy cwrnplav, cal rd Shoa wpds drpeplay rd wav, 6 Tdv Srwv 
Snuoupyds éx ris mwavaylas devwapévov Maplas, xara otd\dAnpw Axparrov, Sixa tpows, 
évoveudsoas daur@ Yuxhv woepday pera aloOnrixod cwparos, yéyover AvOpwros pice xaxlas 
GdXbrpwos. Bros Geds 6 abrds, xai Sros AvOpwiros 6 airés. Sros Geds duod pice xal AvOpwwros 
6 adrés, 


™ That Hippolytus used the gospel of Thomas see Philos.,V,7: "Ev ry xara 
Owuav exvypagdouévy ebaryyediy wapadidbac. Aéyovres obrws. “Eve 6 fyrdv évphoa év 
madurs dwo éraév érrd éxet yap év Tw 15’ alin xpvBbyevos pavepoduat, 
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3. Hippolytus is of significance chiefly in showing how the 
apocryphal literature which, in its exaltation of Mary, served Clement 
as attractive illustration, and appealed to Origen as being in accord 
with reason, found unquestioned acceptance and unhesitating use. 

XI. Cyprian™ (bishop of Carthage, martyred 258) makes fre- 
quent quotation of prophecy and also of the gospel story, but all that 
he comments on or uses in any significant way is confined to three 
references. Two of these, Epistles, 72, §5 (V, 380), and Treatises, 6, 
§ 11 (V, 468), contain merely the statement of the virgin birth involv- 
ing the pre-existence of Christ, as the Word and Son of God, who by 
the co-operation of the Holy Spirit entered a virgin and mingled with 
man in the birth, thus becoming a perfect mediator. The third refer- 
ence, 7reatises, Book II, 9(V, 515), contains an echo of the Immanuel 
argument: “That this should be the sign of his nativity that he should 
be born of a virgin— man and God—son of man and of God.” 

1. The material of Cyprian is altogether too meager to warrant 
any broad deductions, but such material as we have reflects (1) a use of 
canonical sources only; (2) that he believed in the pre-existence and at 
the same time accepted the virgin birth, probably seeing in it, as did 
Tertullian his predecessor in Carthage, a consistent explanation of the 
humanity of the divine Christ. 

XII. NovaTian, a Roman presbyter, in his work De Trinitate, 
chap. 24 (V, 635), written perhaps shortly after 256, makes a reference 
to the annunciation story in Luke, making especial use of the implica- 
tive force of do xai in 1:354. The heretics had not preserved the 
distinction between the “ Son of God” and “Son of man” elements 
in Jesus. By the use of Luke 1:35 they had maintained that “man 
himself and that bodily flesh, that which is called holy, is itself the son 
of God.” In reply, Novatian points out that the Scripture does not 
say, “Therefore the holy thing that shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God,” but it says, “ Therefore a/so,” and thereby 
implies that the Son of God is in the first place the Word of God 
which came into Mary by the Holy Spirit’s operation and which 
sanctified the substances taken from her body for the formation of 
Jesus, permitting them to be called “holy” and in a consequential 
and merely secondary sense the “ Son of God.” 

1. These passages from Novatian reveal his appeal to the infancy 
sections of Luke as “the divine Scriptures” and also verify the fact, 
before noted, that the heretics seem to have been shut up to the 
493 EvsEBIUS, Church History, Books III, VI, VII, XXXI. 
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canonical accounts as their only source of appeal in altering the gen- 
erally accepted teaching of the virgin birth. 

2. Novatian’s, theory is decidedly that of an incarnation, the 
indwelling of the pre-existent Christ, the Word, within Mary, and his 
taking from her and hallowing those physical elements necessary to 
his human self-revelation. The doctrine as stated by Novatian gets a 
natural setting in trinitarian theory. God’s Son, the Word, is 
imparted to Mary by the Holy Spirit and from Mary is given to the 
world clothed in flesh, being still the Son of God, but, because of the 
human nature which he assumed, also Son of man. 

3. Perhaps Novatian’s chief contribution to the study is in his seri- 
ous and hitherto unsurpassed attempt to harmonize John and Luke, 
and almost equally in his clear definition of the incarnation in trini- 
tarian terms. 

XIII. Matcuion (flourished about 270) seems to present a new 
view of the incarnation in a fragment of the epistle of the Antiochian 
synod (VI, 171): 

He was formed in the first instance as man in the womb, and in the sec- 

ond instance (xara de¢repov dbyor) the God also was in the womb, united essen- 
tially with the human (cvvovewpéws r@ dvOpwrivy), that is to say, his substance 
being wedded with the man. 
This statement, however, does not exactly touch the matter of the 
virgin birth, but leaves the way open for a theory of the generation of 
the body of Jesus either naturally or by miracle, and subsequent to the 
beginning of that process an infusion of a divine element or the Word. 
Thus the incoming of the Word would not be the cause of the genera- 
tion, but, the generation being already under way by miraculous or 
natural initiative, the deifying element enters and differentiates Christ 
from all other men. But it would be very unsafe to more than admit 
the possibility of such a theory from an isolated fragment such as this ; 
and, at any rate, the theory would collapse should “ in the first instance” 
and “in the second instance” be shown to be logical rather than 
chronological, which is indeed probable. 

What Malchion seems to be contending for is the actual union of 
the divine and the human in Christ, as distinct from the mere indwell- 
ing of the divine as a spirit inhabiting the body. 

1. Nothing significant can be determined as to the sources used. 

"4 MALCHION, Lfistola contra Paulum Samosatam: ‘“ Formatus est principaliter 


ut homo in ventre; et secundario Deus erat in ventre cvvovowwpévos TY dvOpwrivy, id 
est, copulata substantia ejus cum homine.”’ 
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2. Malchion seems to be contending for an actual incarnation and 
a vital union of the divine with the human. 

3. There is no significant increment to the study at this point. 

XIV. ArcHELAUs (flourished about 277). In the Disputation with 
Manes, which is no doubt for the most part genuine, the objections 
raised against the virgin birth by the Gnostic dualism of the Maniche- 
ans are clearly set forth, and are seen to be objections not so much 
against the virgin birth as against any birth whatsoever. Since matter 
is inherently evil, how could the Son of God submit to be born of a 
woman? §5 (VI, 182). Could the Son of God, he who could change 
himself into any semblance, and did change himself into the semblance 
of the sun, be under the necessity of having mother, brethren, or father, 
as is involved when Archelaus makes Joseph, his father, and Christ to 
descend upon him at the baptism? To adopt this belief would be to 
make him the Son of God by increase (per profectum), and not because 
of his essential nature. Then, too, if he were a real material man, is 
it not also necessary to consider the dove that descended as material ; 
and how could it dwell withinhim? §50 (VI, 226, 227). Moreover, 
if Jesus were the son of Mary, it was possible for him to have brethren 
either begotten by the same Holy Spirit, and hence like himself, or 
perchance the undefiled Virgin had subsequent intercourse with Joseph 
—all of which is unthinkable. The rebuke administered by Christ to 
the intruder who announced the approach of his mother and brethren 
(Matt. 12:47), together with his approval of Peter’s confession (Matt. 
16:16), go to show that Jesus was born of no human parentage what- 
ever ; § 47 (VI, 223). 

In reply Archelaus points out the various uses of the term “ father,” 
showing that it may be used of the begetter or of the guardian of a 
child, or it may signify a certain privilege or revered standing because 
of age and position. In the first of these senses, God was the father 
of Jesus ; in the second, Joseph could be called his father ; and in the 
third, the title was applicable to David ;*° § 34 (VI, 207). Another 

198 ARCHELAUS, Cum Manete Haeresiarcha, $34: ‘‘Ignorare vos non arbitror, 
quoniam fater unum quidem sit nomen, diversos tamen habet intellectus: alius enim 
pater dicitur eorum, quos naturaliter genuerit filiorum; alius vero eorum, quos 
tantummodo enutrierit; nonnulli vero temporis atque aetatis privilegio: unde et 
Dominus noster Jesus plurimos patres habere dicitur; nam et David pater ejus appel- 
latus est, et Joseph ejus pater putatus est, cum nullus horum pater ejus fuerit veritate 
naturae. Nam David pater ejus dicitur aetatis ac temporis privilegio, Joseph vero lege 


nutriendi; solus autem Deus Pater ejus natura est, qui omnia per Verbum suum 
velociter nobis manifestare dignatus est.” 
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argument is advanced from the fact that, the judgment being depend- 
ent upon the resurrection, and this upon the passion, and the passion 
in turn upon the birth from Mary, the whole Christian system would 
be undermined by the denial of such a birth ; § 49 (VI, 225). Archelaus 
appeals to Phil. 2:7 to show how Jesus voluntarily humbled himself 
and took the form of a servant. He asserts, moreover, that the descend- 
ing Spirit was only /ike a dove, and that Jesus’ body made of Mary 
was the only tabernacle that had ever been equal to sustaining the 
Spirit which descended from God ; §50 (VI, 226). 

There is also in the Disputation a noteworthy story of the doings of 
an impostor Terebinthus, the disciple of one of Scythianus. This 
Terebinthus made great claims for himself in Babylonia, alleging, 
among other things, “that he was the son of a certain virgin.” He 
was, however, cast down from a housetop by a spirit, and so perished. 
The incident indicates how this man of great pretentions simulated a 
birth like that ascribed to Jesus, but, unlike him, made such a birth a 
basis of appeal for establishing his own claims. 

1. The material of Archelaus betrays no use of extra-canonical sources, 
and the Manichzans seem to have made no pretense at having biblical 
sources for their teaching, but to have evolved their doctrine chiefly 
from an extreme Gnostic philosophy. Their abhorrence of the thought 
that Mary could ever have become actually married to Joseph reveals 
the influence of aprocryphal gospels, or of such material as is embodied 
in them. 

2. Archelaus believed that Jesus was the Son of God (Z. ¢., God) 
and that he chose to be made man of Mary, the mother of God, and 
that upon the man thus born the Spirit or the Christ descended at 
baptism, reconstituting the willingly humiliated one, Christ and 
divine. 

3. One contribution of Archelaus to the study is a clear definition 
of the uses of the term “ father.” His reference to Mary the mother 
of God (if not the touch of a later Latin hand) is an inevitable result 
of the dominant rigid trinitarianism stimulated by the increasing 
tendency to exalt Mary. A third increment to the study is the idea of 
the complete humanizing of God in the incarnation, necessitating a 
restitution by the descent of the Spirit at baptism. In this way it 

126 ARCHELAUS, Cum Manete Haeresiarcha, § 52: “Quo cum venisset, talem de 
se famam pervulgavit ipse Terebinthus, dicens omni se sapientia Aegyptiorum 
repletum, et vocari non jam Terebinthum, sed alium Buddam nomine, sibique hoc 


nomen impositum ; ex quadam autem virgine natum esse, simul et ab angelo in 
montibus enutritum.” 
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seems that Archelaus is the first of the Fathers to make an actual har- 
monization of John and Luke by representing the complete change of 
deity into humanity and the birth as that of a human being not 
possessed of a dual nature. 

XV. ArRNosius (flourished 290-310) says: 

We worship one who is born of man . . . . but if, while you know that 
they (the Greek gods) were born in the womb and that they lived on the 
produce of the earth, you nevertheless upbraid us with the worship of one 
born like ourselves, you act with great injustice..... You worship, says 
my opponent, one who was born a mere human being. Even if that were 
true, as has been already said in former passages, yet, in consideration of the 
many liberal gifts which he has bestowed on us, he ought to be called and 
be addressed as God (VI, 422)."” 

This very fairly represents the practical sort of defense that could 
be produced from the limited information of Arnobius, and in view of 
the immediate issue which confronted him in the gross heathen idola- 
try from which he had so recently been converted. The statements 
that Jesus “was born a man,” “born a mere human being,” point (in 
view of the reference to Greek myth and the implication of “even if 
that were true,” § 37), not to the conclusion that Arnobius was ignorant 
of the virgin birth or, though informed on the theory, did not deem it 
worthy of mention or timely in the apology under consideration, but 
rather to the fact that his apology was of so primary a nature as to for- 
bid emphasis upon the distasteful elements of Christianity or upon 
anything but the barest fundamentals of faith. 

1. The material in our possession indicates an acquaintance with 
the virgin-birth story of Matthew or Luke, but not the slightest influ- 
ence of the Johannine philosophy, and an entire absence of apocry- 
phal elements. 

2. These two references do not indicate that Arnobius made any 
theological deductions from the virgin birth (assuming that he was 
acquainted with the accounts of Matthew and Luke), but that, on the 
contrary and for his immediate practical purpose, based the claim of 
divinity upon the benefits which Jesus bestowed upon mankind. 

3. He is of interest in the course of the study as representing a 
reversion to the virgin birth unaffected by the Logos doctrine. 


127 ARNOBIUS, Adversus Gentes, 1, 37: “‘ Natum hominem colimus. ... . Sinautem 
scientes uteris esse gestatus, et frugibus eos victitasse terrenis, nihil ominus tamen 
nati nobis hominis abjectatis cultum: res agitis satis injustas. .... ” 42: “Natum 


hominem colitis. Etiam si esset id verum, locis ut superioribus dictum est, tamen pro 
multis, et tam liberalibus donis, quae ac eo profecta in nobis sunt, Deus dici appellari- 
que deberet.” 
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XVI. Lacrantius (about 250-330) regards the virgin birth from 
a decidedly theological point of view. The Son of God, the Word, 
was first spiritually created by God; Jnstitutes, 1V, 8 (VII, 106). This 
was his first birth and in it no mother participated. His second birth 
was physical, of the Virgin’s womb, and in it no father participated. - 
By these two births he was constituted a “ middle substance” between 
God and man, and was eminently fitted to be man’s Savior. He was 
“the Son of God through the Spirit and the son of man through the 
flesh, that is, both God and man ;” IV, 13 (VII, 112). 

1. The material of Lactantius reflects but slightly the influence 
of any sources save the canonical accounts™ of the virgin birth and 
the Johannine Logos doctrine, but it is possible that apocryphal influ- 
ence accounts for the epithet “holy” as applied to Mary. 

2. His understanding of the virgin birth is schematic ; and indeed 
he offers a partial rationale of John’s Logos doctrine in pointing out 
that, while other spiritual beings were merely the breath of God, he 
who was subsequently born of Mary was pre-eminent among the angels 
in that he was the articulate breath of God, #. e., the Word. But Lactan- 
tius does not differentiate the Word from “the Holy Spirit of God who 
descending from heaven chose the holy Virgin that he might enter 
into her womb.” The virgin birth assured the human nature of the 
divine Christ, and constituted him a fit mediator for the lost human race. 

3. The contribution of Lactantius to the history of the thought is 
of little interest except to show how the doctrine of the virgin birth 
as dominated by the Johannine philosophy was finding its}place in the 
gradually hardening cast of a systematic theology. 

XVII. MetuHopius (martyred about 311) has but one certain’ 
reference to the subject in hand : 

18 LACTANTIUS, Divin. Jnstit., 1V, 13: “In prima enim nativitate spiritali du4- 
twp fuit, quia sine officio matris a solo Deo Patre generatus est. In secunda vero car- 
nali dwdrwp fuit, quoniam sine patris officio virginali utero procreatus est, ut mediam 
inter Deum et hominem substantiam gerens, nostram hanc fragilem imbecillemque 
naturam quasi manu ad immortalitatem posset educere. Factus est et Dei filius per 


spiritum, et hominis per carnem; id est, et Deus, et homo.” See also chap. 25 and 
Epitome, 43 (VII, 126, 239). 

#99 For use of a spurious quotation accredited to Solomon, but being probably a 
marginal interpolation of the Book of Wisdom, see Jmstitutes, IV, 12, and Zpitome, 
44 (VII, 110, 239). 

1 His purported Oration re Simeon and Anna, which contains material ger- 
mane to the virgin birth, is undoubtedly spurious and of much later date. The system 
of church festivals assumed in the work was not in existence at the time of Metho- 
dius; and the work gives evidence of being subsequent to the Nestorian controversy. 
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And thus, when renovating those things which were from the beginning 
and forming them again of the Virgin and the Spirit, he frames the same 
just as at the beginning. When the earth was still virgin and untilled, God, 
taking mold, formed the reasonable creature from it without seed... . . 
(Chap. 5.) For when Adam, having been formed out of clay, was still soft and 
moist, and not yet like a tile made hard and incorruptible, sin ruined him, 
flowing and dropping down upon him like water, and therefore God, moisten- 
ing him afresh, and forming anew the same clay to his honor, having first 
hardened and fixed it in the Virgin’s womb, and united and mixed it with the 
Word, brought it forth into life, no longer soft and broken.™* (Discourse, III, 
chaps. 4 and 5[VI, 318].) 

1. Methodius seems to be informed and influenced by the canonical 
sources only. 

2. His understanding of the virgin birth is that in it is an explana- 
tion of the dual nature upon the basis of a union of the Word with an 
impeccable human being, and also the assurance of the restoration of 
man to his primal purity. 

3. The material of Methodius serves to verify in some degree the 
existence of the theologizing tendency reflected in Lactantius ; and 
perhaps chiefly to recall again to our minds by avery striking example 
the dominant theological method of the entire ante-Nicene period. 

XVIII. Vicrorinus (martyred about 311), in commenting on Rev. 
1:16 (VII, 345 ff.), as illumined by Isa. 4:1, refers to Christ as “not 
born of seed ;” and in elaborating 4:7 (VII, 348) says: 

And in the figure of a man Matthew strives to declare to us the gene- 
alogy of Mary, from whom Christ took flesh. Therefore, in enumerating 
from Abraham to David and thence to Joseph, he spoke of him as if of a man. 
This conscious effort at representing God as human, which is 
ascribed to Matthew, is as far wide of the truth as the assertion that he 
gave the genealogy of Mary. A rather fanciful passage is found in 
the discourse on the Creation of the World (VII, 343), where he makes 
the day of the annunciation to Mary coincident with that on which Eve 
was deceived, and the day when “ the Holy Spirit overflowed the virgin 

13 METHODIUS, Convivium Decem Virginum, III, 4: Tatry %yap dvatwypapav 
ra é€ bwapxijs, kal dvarddoowv adfis éx Iapbévov xal Ilveduaros, rexralverac rdv abrév, 
éradh cal kar’ dpxas, otons Tlapbévou yijs @rt Kal dvnpbrov, NaBwy xoiv, Td AoyiKdrarov 
éxddoaro {Gov dm’ abrijs 6 Oeds Avev owopas. . . .. “Er: yap mydovpyotpevov rov ’ Addy, 
ws torw elreiv, xal ryxrdv bvra Kal bdap%, cal pndérw POdcavra, Sixnv dcrpdxov, TH 
apbapole xparawijvar, tiwp Gorep xarahePouévn xai xaraordfovca, diédvoev abrov 7 
dyapria, Awd 5h wad Avwhev dvadebwv cal rnrowdacrdv rdv abrov els Tinh 6 eds, év 
TH wapbenxy Kpareuioas mpwrov xal whtas uhrpg, Kal cuvevdoas kal ovyxepdoas TY Adyy, 

Arnxrov xal EOpavoroyr étiyyayer els rdv Blov, 
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Mary” coincident with that on which God made light. Other more 
important passages are found in a work Against All Heresies (III, 649- 
54), which is inserted in the text of Tertullian, but which in all proba- 
bility comes from the pen of Victorinus. The treatise is a hasty review 
of the chief heretics from Simon Magus to Praxeas, and deals specifi- 
cally with “ those who have chosen to make the gospel the starting-point 
of their heresies.” Among these are Saturninus (prior to Irenzus and 
probably to Justin), who stated that the innascible (émascibilem prob- 
ably an adaptation of innoscibilem = dyvworos) God abides in the 
highest regions, and that Christ did not exist in a bodily substance, 
but in phantasmal form; and Basilides (about 120), asserting that 
Christ came to this world in a phantasm and was destitute of the 
substance of flesh ; and the Ophites (second century prior to Irenzeus) 
or Serpentarians, also asserting that Christ did not exist in the sub- 
stance of flesh ; and Carpocrates (about 130), denying that Christ 
was born of a virgin and maintaining that he was a mere human 
being born of the seed of Joseph, but superior to all men in the prac- 
tice of righteousness and in integrity of life, hence only his soul was 
received into heaven, and there is no resurrection of the body. Cerin- 
thus (about 100) also maintained that Christ was born of the seed 
of Joseph, while Valentinus (about 140) asserted that Christ was sent 
by the First-Father, Bythus, was not of the substance of our flesh, 
but, bringing down from heaven some sort of spiritual body, took noth- 
ing from Mary, but only passed through her as water through a pipe. 
Ptolemy (about 170), and Secundus (about 170), and Heracleon (about 
170) held the same view as that of Valentinus. Marcus (about 150) 
and Colarbasus (second century prior to Irenzus) also asserted that 
Christ was not in the substance of flesh, but descended upon the 
natural Jesus— and there is no bodily resurrection. 

Then the author mentions Cerdo (about 135), who believed in two 
gods, a superior and an inferior one, and that the Son of the superior 
God was not flesh, was not born of a virgin, was not born at all, but 
was a mere phantasm. Cerdo denied any bodily resurrection, and 
received only the gospel of Luke, and that in part. His disciple 
Marcion of Pontus agreed with him, as did Lucan, Marcion’s disciple. 
Apelles, another disciple of Marcion, specified more particularly as to 
the body of Christ, saying that it was composed of astarry ethereal sort 
of flesh, which Christ gathered in his descent from the upper world, 
and the elements of which he restored to space after his resurrection 
and during his ascension. As for Tatian (about 140), “ he wholly 
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savors of Valentinus.” The followers of Aschines affirm Christ to be 
himself Son and Father. Theodotus, the Byzantine (prior to Hippo- 
lytus), admitted that Christ was born of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin, 

but held that he had no pre-eminence over other men except in 

righteousness ; while a second Theodotus held a somewhat similar 

doctrine, asserting that Christ was inferior to Melchizedek, inasmuch 

as the latter was a mediator between God and ange/s, and surpassed 

Christ likewise in being, not only érdrwp, but also duyrwp and dyevea- 

Aoyntis. The heresy of Praxeas (about 200?) consisted in his belief that 

Christ was God the Father Almighty. 

Of the above-stated beliefs that of Theodotus of Byzantium is per- 
haps the most striking, in that, while it admits the virgin birth, it denies 
the deductions commonly made therefrom, attributing to Christ only 
pre-eminent righteousness, and that not necessarily because of his 
unique birth. Theodotus had as a personal and determinative reason 
for holding this striking theory the fact that under persecution he had 
denied Christ, and it was a palliative to his conscience to maintain that 
after all he had not denied God, but man only.*” 

1. From the first three references of Victorinus it is clear that his 
own thought is controlled chiefly by the canonical infancy sections, 
while at the same time there is probably a hint of the influence of the 
fourth gospel in the expression that Christ took flesh from Mary. 
The other references, although not beyond a doubt those of Victorinus, 
give some idea of the widespread influence of Gnosticism in its various 
phases, and indicate that Gnosticism had no authoritative evangelical 
sources of its own to set over against the canonical gospels, but rather, 
so far as scriptural sanction was needed, fell back upon the canonical 
sources, resorting to whatever change or curtailment was found 
necessary. 

2. Victorinus’s understanding of the virgin birth is not clearly stated, 
but it is a practically safe deduction to credit him with the orthodox 
doctrine of an incarnation of God, the Word or Spirit. 

3. The contribution given by Victorinus consists chiefly in the 
exhaustive survey of the heresies touching the virgin birth and in a 
clear verification of the fact that the heretics were always destitute of 
any authoritative starting-point save the canonical Scriptures. 

XIX. Peter (bishop of Alexandria, martyred about 311) says : 

Now God the Word in the absence of a man, by the will of God, who 
easily effects everything, was made flesh in the womb of the virgin, not 
332 See context and ScHAFF, History of Christian Church, Vol. Il, p. 574. 
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requiring the operation of the presence of a man. For more efficacious than 
a man was the power of God overshadowing the Virgin, together with the 
Holy Ghost, who came upon her.*3 (Fragment on The Godhead [V1, 280, 283].) 
The extravagant nature of two remaining references makes some- 
what against their genuineness. Such expressions as “the most blessed 
mother of God and ever-virgin Mary’’™ (Genuine [Acts VI, 267]) 
and “ Our Lord and God Jesus Christ being in the end of the age born 
according to the flesh of our holy and glorious lady, mother of God 
and ever virgin, and of a truth of Mary the mother of God” (Frag- 
ment 5 [VI, 282]) sound somewhat anachronistic, and of a piece with 
post-Nicene Mariolatry. But, after all, they are only a summary of the 
extravagant titles already applied to Mary, with the addition of “ glori- 
ous lady.” 

1. Peter has as sources (Matthew), Luke and John, but at the same 
time he shows the most marked influence of the apocryphal literature. 

2. According to Peter, God the pre-existent Word was made flesh 
in the womb of Mary by the power of God overshadowing her and the 
Holy Spirit coming upon her. Probably the thought of Peter resem- 
bles that of Novatian in regarding the Spirit (or power) as imparting 
to Mary the Word, who thus became incarnate. As usual, the virgin 
birth is described in terms of an incarnation. 

3. The very pronounced influence of the apocryphal literature is 
perhaps the chief increment which Peter of Alexandria makes to the 
study. 

XX. ALEXANDER OF ALEXANDRIA (died about 326) states how 
that God, the Son, whose creation was beyond the power of the human 
mind to grasp, and who reigned with the Father in heaven, descended 
to earth and became incarnate in the Virgin’s womb, assuming from 
her, who was thus constituted the mother of God, an actual body. 

1. Alexander shows the influence of the sources which have by this 


133 PETER OF ALEXANDRIA, /n Deitate: ‘O 5é Beds Adyos rapa rhv dvipds drov- 
clay, xara Bovdnow Tod rdavra Suvapuévou xarepydcacbat Oeod, yéyovev év utrpg Tis Tlapévov 
odpt, ute SenOels ris dvipds évepyelas  wapovolas, "Evepyéorepov yap rot dvdpds éveroln- 
cev 7 TOO Beod Sivas, émcxidoaca TH Tapbévy odv rH éwedndvObri dryly Ivedparc. 

134 PETER OF ALEXANDRIA, Acta Sincera: “‘ Venerunt in ecclesiam beatissimae Dei 
Genetricis semperque virginis Mariae. 

138 PETER OF ALEXANDRIA, Fragments, V,§7: 6 Kipws td, cal Oeds Inoods 6 
Xpwrds, ért cuvredelg tSv aldvwv xara cdpxa TexGels éx ris dylas évddtov dSerrolvys 
tudy Oeorbxov cal’ AewapOévou, xal xara dd7Oeav Oeorbkov Maplas. 


1% An addition in the codex, VI (VI, 302), gives also the reason for the virgin 
birth: “To raise erect lost man, re-collecting his scattered members.” 
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time become common to all the writers contributing to the study, viz., 
the canonical infancy stories, the Logos teaching of the fourth gos- 
pel, and the apocryphal literature. 

2. As is clearly the case subsequent to the time of Ignatius, and 
with the exception of Arnobius, Alexander’s thought of the virgin 
birth is controlled by the Logos doctrine, becoming on that account an 
incarnation in a sense that would never be suggested by the infancy 
sections alone. 

3. Alexander’s contribution, standing, as he does, the last of these 
twenty ante-Nicene Fathers to contribute to the study, is that of an 
inheritor of the good and evil of his predecessors, in apology, in polemic, 
and in constructive theology. His representation is a product of the 
whole period, during which the child born in Bethlehem gained his 
title to messiahship and divinity and pre-existence, carrying up with him 
from her obscurity the humble mother who from “virgin” became 
“ever virgin,” and from “ever virgin” “all holy,” and from “all 
holy” to what was inevitable in the trinitarian thought —“ mother of 
God.” 

XXI. Conclusion.—In making a recapitulation of this survey of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, we shall endeavor (1) to gather up the facts 
which throw light upon the sources used by the defenders and the 
opponents of the virgin birth; (2) to exhibit what theories the suc- 
cessive Fathers held as to the origin of him who was born of the 
virgin ; (3) to point out the theological and apologetic use made of 
the doctrine; and (4) to indicate the bearing of the facts adduced 
upon the relation existing between the doctrine of Scripture and that 
which became the doctrine of the church, and to show the consequent 
need of a historical and untraditional interpretation of the canonical 
accounts of the virgin birth. 

1. From the first post-apostolic reference to the virgin birth to 
the close of the ante-Nicene period, the modifying influence of the 
doctrine of the pre-existence is clearly traceable. Nowhere does the 
representation of Matthew and Luke get a distinctly separate and 
independent treatment or interpretation. It is true that the influence 
of the Johannine source is not as unmistakably present in Ignatius as 
in all the other Fathers (Arnobius excepted), but it is nevertheless 
present in sufficient power to give an interpretation which cannot 
upon any other basis be thought to spring from the Matthzan and 
Lucan material. If it is objected that Arnobius stands as an excep- 
tion to this general statement, in that his interpretation of the virgin 
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birth is uninfluenced by the Johannine material, the objection loses its 
force from the fact that Arnobius gives absolutely no interpretation of 
the virgin birth, but only a few words of elementary apologetic. In 
one or two passages Justin Martyr (Afo/., I, 21) and possibly Tertullian 
(Answer to Jews, 13, and Against Marcion, IV, 10) betray the sur- 
vival of the representation in the infancy sections; yet they show 
almost uniformly the influence of the doctrine of the pre-existence ; 
while none of the other Fathers reflect the thought of the mere birth 
of a being generated in the womb of Mary; so that the Johannine 
source is dominant from the beginning of the second century to the 
Council of Nicea.*” 

As early as Justin there is evidence of extra-canonical tradition 
concerning the infancy, but this tradition in no wise influences his 
argument. Tertullian plainly mentions the existence of other gospels 
of the nativity, but does not accept any such teaching as that of the 
perpetual virginity of Mary, thus showing that the teaching of such a 
gospel as that of James (the existence of which explains the reference 
of Justin, and also those of subsequent Fathers) did not commend 
itself to the defenders of the humanity of Christ. But the apocryphal 
material was more attractive to Clement of Alexandria, who used the 
teaching mentioned above for purposes of illustration merely, while 
his successor Origen went so far as to commend the reasonableness of 
it, and Hippolytus accepted it outright. Thus a third source entered 
to influence the church’s interpretation of the virgin birth; and this 
source (in all probability the gospel of James) remained as a potent 
factor at the close of the period. The remarkable fact concerning the 
almost numberless heretical attempts to discredit the virgin birth— 
on the one hand, by a thorough naturalizing of it, and, on the other, 
by a thorough Docetic treatment— is that the heretics of either sort 
are shut up to a use of the canonical sources as the authoritative point 
of departure and the only recognized basis of appeal. There is some 
evidence’ that the Jewish heretics were influenced by the infancy 
stories of Pseudo-Matthew, and that the Manichzans were influenced 
by the gospel of James, but, on the whole, the defenders of the 
Catholic faith were more subject to the infusion of apocryphal thought 
than were the heretics; while both fell back upon the canonical writ- 
ings alone as the standard of authority. 

137 The Nicene Creed reads: “* We believe . . . . in one Lord Jesus Christ .... 


who for us men and for our salvation came down and was incarnate and was made 
man.” 


18 ORIGEN, Against Celsus, I, 28 (IV, 408). 
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2. What has been said about the sources has, of course, its direct 
bearing upon the theories that were entertained as to the origin of 
him who was born of Mary; and, with one barely possible exception 
(that of Arnobius), the theories are uniformly dominated by the doc- 
trine of the pre-existence. Justin and Tertullian may break away 
from the incarnation theory for a moment,™ but never in such a way 
as to renounce it, even though its retention necessitates an inconsist- 
ency in their thinking. Predominantly, their theory is that of the 
incarnation of the Word, the Son, or the Spirit of God. With 
Tertullian and some of the subsequent Fathers, such as Novatian and 
Peter of Alexandria, there is an attempt to harmonize the theories of 
the pre-existence and the virgin birth by representing the Spirit or 
power of God as bearing to Mary at the time of her conception the 
Word who dwelt within her and from her assumed flesh; while 
Archelaus goes still farther in his harmonization by making the pre- 
existent Son of God become utterly devoid of his divinity in the 
virgin birth, and to be, apart from the miraculous conception, born as 
other men, being consequently thoroughly human prior to the 
descent of the Spirit upon him at baptism. 

But even in the most elaborate attempt at harmonizing the two 
ideas, that of the prologue of John was still the dominant theory, and 
in the record of the post-apostolic thought placed the virgin birth in 
a light which it could not possibly have assumed to any reader unac- 
quainted with the Johannine philosophy. There were then two 
theories present, but the one (that of the begetting of a new being by 
the miraculous exercise of divine power upon Mary causing her to 
conceive apart from intercourse with man) always subservient to the 
other (that of the incarnation of the inconceivably begotten and eter- 
nally pre-existent Word, Spirit, or Son of God). 

3. Whenever the virgin birth frees itself for a moment from the 
doctrine of a pre-existence and an incarnation, it invariably appears 
as explaining the dual nature of Jesus. This is true in Ignatius and 
Irenzeus, where the divine nature is thus explained, and in Tertullian 
especially, and Cyprian, Lactantius, Methodius, and Victorinus (prob- 
ably), where the humanity of the divine Christ is made dependent upon 
the virgin birth. The doctrine of the virgin birth was from the first 
only one factor in the evolving theology, and it was natural at the 
beginning, in so far as it could at all be kept distinct, that it should 
lend its influence to a substantiation of the divinity of Jesus; and this 

1399 JUSTIN MARTYR, Afol., 1, 21; TERTULLIAN, Answer to Jews, 13. 
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itdid. But another and more potent factor was very early present to 
accomplish the same result, and so effectual was the Logos doctrine in 
securing this end that as early as the time of Tertullian it became 
necessary to use the virgin birth for the distinctly opposite purpose — 
that of insuring the real humanity of Jesus. 

Several forces were militating against all that was natural and 
human in Christ. The profound conviction of his deity, the high 
estimate of asceticism, and the prevalence of various forms of Gnostic 
belief, which ever widened the impassable gulf between God and man, 
were not only relegating Jesus into a sphere beyond the reach of the 
church, but at the same time constituting the demand for perfect 
purity on the part of his mother, and such purity as in the minds of 
the orthodox themselves could be met only by perpetual virginity. 
Thus it is probable that the apocryphal inventions which reflected back 
upon Mary the purity and exaltedness of the Savior were only devout, 
though superficial, attempts to meet the need which a dominant trini- 
tarianism and a profound belief in the sinfulness of human generation 
had awakened in the consciousness of the church. 

It has been pointed out that the church began, not with one, but 
with two, opinions concerning the beginning of the earthly life of Jesus, 
and these two opinions such as were not easy of harmonization. 
Hence the confusion, and sometimes absurdity, into which those inevi- 
tably fell who endeavored to be faithful to the irreconcilable and early 
accepted interpretations of the two accounts, and the heresy which 
became the portion of those who, taking one or the other conception, 
pushed to the extreme limit the tendency therein represented. On the 
one hand were the Gnostics and the Docetics, true to the philosophic 
spirit out of which the Logos doctrine took its rise, but ignoring the 
all-important link which John welded in vs. 14 of his prologue, and 
consequently holding to an advent that was unaffected by humanity, 
or, in the more extreme and Docetic type of thought, was nothing 
more than a semblance or an apparition. On the other hand were 
Carpocrates, Cerinthus, the Ebionites, and others, who, taking the 
infancy sections, gladly accepted all that would contribute to the real 
humanity of Jesus, but denied the miraculous conception because used 
by others to, prove the divinity of his nature. Between these limits 
were the great company of the orthodox who accepted literally the 
infancy sections and the prologue of John; and almost uniformly 
adhered to the virgin birth as the explanation of the dual nature of 
Jesus, first (and most nearly in accord with pagan thought) as an 
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explanation of his divinity, and afterward (for safeguarding the reality 
of his body) as an explanation of his humanity. As has already been 
implied, the chief theological use to which the ante-Nicene Fathers put 
the doctrine of the virgin birth, was that of substantiating the doctrine 
of the dual nature of Jesus; and such a use is an explanation of the 
relatively great importance attaching to the theory of the virgin birth 
throughout that early period. The fact of this cardinal use of the 
virgin birth cannot be overemphasized, and should be amplified by a 
further definition of the important corollaries which the Fathers 
deemed deducible from such an understanding and use of the doc- 
trine. 

In the first place, the virgin birth, being the currently accepted 
proof of the dual nature of Jesus, was used to prove consequently his 
complete fitness as a mediator between God and man. His ability to 
mediate was based neither upon his knowledge nor his character as 
such, but upon his dual nature as secured by a virgin birth. In the 
second place, the virgin birth served as an explanation of the sinlessness 
of the human nature of Jesus. All human beings from Adam down 
had been conceived and brought forth in sin. Not only did the taint 
of inherited sin rest upon them, but human procreation was in itself 
evil. By the virgin birth, however, Jesus was wholly freed from the 
latter, for he was not “stained by human generation ;”’ while as to the 
former, the sin that might be inherited through Mary, that the early 
church blinked at until the devout and well-meaning apocryphal writers 
invented for her birth and upbringing such stories as would most 
effectually minimize the possibility of lust or impurity (as they con- 
ceived them) in the inception and entire course of her life. These 
stories the Fathers came to receive, and, with a miraculous conception 
and a birth that did not impair the virginity of Mary (who was chastely 
born of very aged and devout parents, and during her whole™ life 
free from all knowledge of men), the purity of the human nature of 
Jesus was for all practical purposes, and in what seemed to them a 
practical way, thoroughly assured. In the third place, the fact that the 
virgin birth constituted him a perfect mediator and insured the sinless 
perfection of his human nature, made him the only savior of lost 
humanity. He was the new Adam, the first of a new race, and this 
antithesis is the constant and pertinent refrain throughout the entire 
patristic literature. 

4. In concluding the study of the ante-Nicene Fathers, and in 

4° TERTULLIAN, Monogamy, 8 (IV, 65), contra. 
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pointing out the significance of the investigation offered in the fore- 
going pages, it is desirable to emphasize the distinction, referred to at 
the outset, viz., the distinction between the historical criticism of the 
Scripture narratives of the virgin birth and the use made of these nar- 
ratives by the ante-Nicene Fathers. It is with the latter investigation 
only that this essay has to do, and for the present purpose questions as 
to the historicity or invention of the infancy sections are waived, for it 
is our present concern to interpret and to trace the history of the 
interpretation of these accounts, which, whatever their origin, very 
early came to be important sources for Christian theology. Whether 
the church feels bound to abide by the interpretation which the Fathers 
placed upon the virgin birth will, in the long run, depend upon its confi- 
dence in their ability and method as interpreters. From them alone has 
the church received its interpretation of the virgin birth. Nowhere out- 
side of the infancy sections do the Scriptures contain any reference to 
it, either predictive or argumentative. If the method and culture out 
of which the accepted interpretation sprang have not been improved 
upon, if the allegorical method still suffices and a scientific culture 
which believed that certain animals, such as the vulture,“* conceived 
without intercourse, or that others conceived by the wind,“ and that 
the Son of God could enter the womb in the form of a serpent—™ if 
these suffice for a time when there is at least some knowledge of the 
inevitable sequences of nature and of the value of historical interpre- 
tation, then the understanding and doctrinal import which the Fathers 
attached to the virgin birth need no revision. 

But if, on the other hand, the Fathers were by the very nature of 
things incapable of interpreting correctly either the infancy sections 
themselves or the philosophic preface of the fourth gospel, it follows, 
not only as the privilege, but as the duty, of the interpreter to view 
independently and with the most and best light available those por- 
tions of the New Testament which by tradition alone have been made 
to carry what they did not originally contain. It is of some value to 
the theologian to know the history of the beliefs which are put into his 
hands for arrangement and ultimate verification. If this history of the 
interpretation of the virgin birth has succeeded in revealing the source 


™4t ORIGEN, Against Celsus, I, 37 (IV, 412). 
42 LACTANTIUS, Divine Institutes, 1V, 12 (VII, 110). 


“43 HIPPOLYTUS, Refutation of All Heresies, X, 7 (V, 143). This conception, not 
of the orthodox, but of the Sethians, is nevertheless of value in indicating the scien- 
tific culture of the time. 
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and character of that interpretation, it may well leave its results, though 
meager, in the hands of the theologian to whose task this effort is but 
tributary. 










Ill. THE NEW TESTAMENT APOCRYPHA. 


The New Testament apocrypha in their treatment of the virgin 
birth differentiate themselves very clearly from the canonical and the 
patristic writings. The canonical accounts are chaste, brief, and 
unphilosophical ; the patristic productions are more theological and 
inferential because of apologetic and polemic necessity; but the 
apocryphal writings are gross and prolix in the invention of details and 
the fabrication of a more exhaustive story. Just how impoverished 
and palpable these inventions are will best appear from an examination 
of those false gospels which in their original form at least belong to 
the period under consideration. Such an examination of the Gospel 
of James will suffice to give a correct idea of the more important 
apocryphal gospels in their relation to the virgin birth, for the Pseudo- 
Matthew and the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary are but recasts of the 
tradition earlier embodied in the Gospel of James, while the Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy comes from the same source, augmented perhaps 
by some elements from the Gospel of Thomas. 


The Gospel of James.— To ascertain exact dates for the New Testament 
apocrypha is next to impossible. Comparative and relative dates must suf- 
fice. We have proof of the presence of some such story as the Gospel of 
James in Justin’s Déa/., 78, and, while this would not be conclusive for the 
existence and influence of the whole gospel in its present form, it would suffice 
to show that some of the elements of such a gospel existed prior to 166 
Tischendorf places the original of the Gospel of James in the first half of the 
second century. The gospel as we have it has in all probability been worked 
over, but that the story in its present form is essentially the Jewish Christian 
work attributed to James and extant in the time of Justin is more than prob- 
able. An expression in Justin’s Dia/., 101, is thought to be a quotation of the 
original of the Gospel of James: xal xapav \aBodca Mapla % rapdéws. Protevang.: 
xapdy de NaBotca Mapla. 

But these gospels seem to have been for a long time ina more or less 
nebulous state, seldom condensing into a rigid form, often reappearing in 
modified, abbreviated, or lengthened forms, but never securing sufficient recog- 
nition or esteem by the church to make Christians jealous of their exactness 
or preservation. So that the Gospel of James as we have it probably dates 
not prior to the latter part of the third century. Harnack™ thinks that it is 


































































































™4HARNACK, Gesch. altchrist. Litt., Il, 1, p. 725. “Das Protevangelium des 
Jacobus hat erst nach Origenes und vor der Mitte des 4. Jahrh. seine jetzige Gestalt 
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a compilation of three stories™5 and that it assumed its present form after 
the time of Origen and before the middle of the fourth century; but that the 
part treating of the birth of Jesus belongs perhaps to the second century, and 
the childhood history of Mary shortly before the time of Origen. 

The substance of the gospel is as follows: Joachim, a rich Jew, possessed 
of a generosity similar to that of Tobit, wished to offer a double portion in the 
temple, but was rebuked because he was the father of no children. Having 
retired to the desert, he fasted and prayed for forty days, while his wife Anna 
mourned over her supposed widowhood and bitter childlessness. But as she 
sat in a garden lamenting, an angel came to her and announced“ that she 
should conceive, About the same time an angel announced to Joachim the 
same fact, and two other angels came to tell Anna that Joachim was return- 
ing. In due time Anna brought forth a girl, and said, ‘‘‘My soul has been 
magnified this day.’ And she laid her down. And the days having been 
fulfilled Anna was purified and gave the breast to the child and called her 
name Mary.” 

When Mary was six months old she walked seven steps. Her mother 
made a little sanctuary for her in her own bedchamber and “allowed nothing 
common or unclean to pass through her." When she was a year old her 
father made a feast and invited “the priests and the scribes and the elders 
and all the people of Israel.” The priests blessed the child. At the age of 
three her parents took her tothe temple to be brought up, “ and the priest 
received her and kissed her and blessed her saying ‘ The Lord has magnified 
thy name in all generations. In thee, on the last of the days, the Lord will 
manifest his redemption to the sons of Israel.’’” ‘And Mary was in the 
temple of the Lord as if she were a dove that dwelt there, and she received 
food from the hand of an angel.” When she was twelve years old an angel 
directed Zacharias to assemble the widowers of the people, and to whomso- 
ever the Lord should show a sign, his wife should Mary be. The lot fell to 
the aged Joseph out of whose rod their came a dove. And the priest said 
to Joseph, ‘‘ Thou hast been chosen by lot to take into thy keeping the virgin 
of the Lord.” Joseph went away to build a house for his new charge, and 


erhalten ; der Abschnitt iiber die Geburt Jesu (Joseph-Apocryphum) gehort vielleicht 
dem 2. Jahrh., der Abschnitt iiber die Jugendgeschichte der Maria (der Hauptab- 
schnitt des Buches) kann erst kurz vor Origenes entstanden sein; der Zacharias- 
abschnitt hat seine jetzige Form wohl erst nach des Zeit der Origenes erhalten.” 
™4$(1) The history of the conception, birth, and life of Mary up tothe period cov- 
ered by the canonical stories; (2) the story of the birth of Jesus narrated by Joseph 
and therefore in an apocryphum of Joseph; and (3) an apocryphum of Zacharias. 
146In the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary nearly all of the subsequent history of 
the child to be born is made known to the mother in the annunciation, and the sinless- 
ness of Mary’s manner of conception is strongly emphasized. Chap. 3 of the Gospel 
of the Nativity throws considerable light upon the objective and subjective sources 
out of which these apocryphal traditions took their rise. 
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when he returned found that Mary was six months with child. He was greatly 
distressed, fearing that his guardianship had been criminally lax. Mary 
asserted her innocence, and in Joseph's perplexity as to what he should do an 
angel appeared to him with substantially the same message as that recorded 
in Matthew. The priests discovered Mary’s condition, and both Joseph and 
Mary were brought up for trial and acquitted by their own protestations of 
innocence and the test of Numb. 5:11 ff. ‘ And there was an order from the 
emperor Augustus that all in Bethlehem of Judea should be enrolled.” 
Before reaching Bethlehem Mary’s time was fulfilled. Attended by Joseph's 
sons she entered a cave ; Joseph went in search of a midwife and fell into a 
sort of trance in which he saw all the creatures of the earth awestricken. A 
midwife coming down from the hill-country met him, and after Mary had 
given birth to her son testified to Salome that Mary was a virgin.” Salome, 
disbelieving, examined Mary and found it to be so, whereupon her hand was 
stricken with a deadly disease, but by the instruction of an angel she placed 
her hand upon the child, who immediately healed it. Then follows the story 
of the magi, the rage of Herod, Mary's concealment of Jesus in an ox-stall, 
the earth’s opening to protect Elizabeth and John, Zacharias’s refusal to tell 
where John was hidden and his consequent murder. “And I James wrote 
this history in Jerusalem, a commotion having arisen when Herod died, with- 
drew myself to the wilderness until the commotion in Jerusalem ceased, 
glorifying the Lord God who had given me the gift and the wisdom to write 
this history. And grace shall be with them that fear our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to whom be glory to ages of ages. Amen.” 

The primary purpose of this religious novel is to assign to Mary such a 
manner of birth and upbringing as befits the virgin mother of the Lord, and 
secondarily to further substantiate, by citing the details of an alleged exami- 
nation, the fact of Mary's virginity, not only before, but after the birth of 
Christ. The strenuous emphasis upon the divinity of Jesus had, as we have 
seen, inevitably exalted the standing of his mother, and, as the historical 
theologians have pointed out, this overemphasis became almost equivalent 
to robbing the church of a Christ capable of sympathy with the merely 
human. Hence the turning to Mary. But by what method could the exalted 
position of Mary be supported? The fact was that the church saw her, as it 
were, in midair, half-way between the Christ deified beyond men’s grasp and 
the church on earth largely destitute of a sense of the approachableness of 
God. Some visible superstructure must be erected to support Mary in her 
serviceable but precarious position— something forsooth to keep her from 
falling to the level of the sin-conscious world, and something perhaps to 
keep her from vanishing into heaven whither the thoroughly deified Christ 
had withdrawn. 

™47 Pseudo-Matthew (chap. 13) goes even farther, claiming that Mary underwent 


none of the experiences of parturition but became a mother in a painless and mysteri- 
ous way. 
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The material and the details for such an undertaking were not far to seek. 
Greatness, even that of Jesus, depended upon lineage; and most of the 
notables of heathen myth and Old Testament story were designated as such 
by extraordinary features attending their births. Not only in extra-canonical 
myth, but in the Jewish Scriptures, giants and heroes were thought to be the 
offspring of gods and women, Gen. 6: 2-5. Isaac was the son of a barren 
woman of ninety years by a father a hundred years old. Jacob was the son 
of a barren mother, and his strange action at the time of his birth was, so 
Yahweh said, prophetic of his assured greatness. The mother of Joseph was 
barren until that great patriarch was given in answer to prayer. The babe 
Moses had a wonderful deliverance. The birth of the mighty Samson was 
announced to the barren wife of Manoah by an angel. Samuel was given to 
the barren Hannah in answer to prayer and to take away her shame from the 
eyes of the people; and John the Baptist came as the child of the barren 
Elizabeth advanced in years, and the aged priest who had ceased to hope for 
offspring. Our composer was directed not only by these regulation require- 
ments for the production of a notable character, but he had also the full bene- 
fit of a developed angelology such as was contained in the Old Testament 
and elaborated in current thought. Angels are always convenient in such 
narratives. He also possessed the canonical story of the virgin birth. This 
was his starting-point. 

Accordingly the story is wrought out chiefly upon the model of that of 
Samuel, great care being taken to emphasize the purity of Mary in her food, 
surroundings, and occupation. It is hardly necessary to point out the use of 
the canonical New Testament in the account of Joachim’s retreat into the 
desert and his forty days’ fast, or in the blending of the Lucan and Matthzan 
stories in the annunciation to Joachim (§ 4), or in Mary’s visit to the temple 
at the age of three and her utter lack of desire to return home with her par- 
ents (§ 7). These, together with many other items and the almost literal 
use of Matt., chap. 2, in §§ 11, 12, 13, 21, and 22, prove beyond a doubt 
that the protevangelium is simply a purposeful, though not deeply serious, 
elaboration of the canonical infancy sections ; and it is equally clear that the 
author’s aim is so to reflect upon Mary the miraculous circumstances attrib- 
uted to the birth of Jesus as to give her advent a purity and a glory in keep- 
ing with her exalted position. 

A different conscience from that exhibited in the patristics is at work, 
They, with slight exceptions subsequent to the time of Clement of Alexandria, 
made a strenuous and dogmatic use of the canonical material. Nor did they 
resort to invention even in apologetic and polemic stress. The literary con- 
science of the apocryphal writers, on the contrary, was not satisfied with the 
most advantageous use of the accepted sources, but under false names 
attempted to add to the sources just those elements which would best explain 

™48 For the acme of this effort, see the Sahidic fragment, Zexts and Studies, 1V, 
2, p. 15. 
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the religious situation in which it found itself. From such a conscience, con- 
fronted by a practical theological problem, but devoid of the required skill, 
and also destitute of the deep seriousness of the canonical and patristic writ- 
ings, sprang the teaching of the perpetual virginity of Mary. 

The Gospel of Thomas and the History of Joseph the Carpenter differ 
from the Gospel of James and its derivatives in that the former adopt the 
point of view of the Johannine philosophy and find the idea of an incarnation “9 
more in accord with their Docetic purpose. But the Gospel of James is 
practically sufficient to indicate the contribution of the so-called New Testa- 
ment apocrypha to the study of the virgin birth. In a word, they push back 
a step or so farther, and hence wholly past the point of credibility, the 
remarkable features of the canonical infancy stories. 


149 See also Pseudo-Clementina, “Two Epistles Concerning Virginity,” Ep. I, VI 
(VIII, 56, 57), and “ Acts of Xanthippe and Polyxena,” chaps. 14, 15 (IX, 209). And for 
spurious material purporting to be ante-Nicene see Constitutions of the Holy Apostles, 
Book V, 16 (VII, 446); VI, 6; VII, 36, 37, 41; VIII, 1; Apocalypse of the Holy Mother of 
God, 1 (IX, 169), IV, V, XXIII, XXV, XXVI, XXVIII, XXIX; Apocalypse of Paul 
(VIII, 579); Book of John Concerning the Falling-Asleep of Mary (VIII, 587-91); 
Vision of Paul, § 41 (1X, 162) and § 46; Acts of Philip (VIII, 502); Acts and Martyr- 
dom of Andrew (VIII, 512); Martyrdom of Bartholomew (VIII, 554) ; Gospel of Nico- 
demus, Part II, chap. 12, first Latin version (VIII, 453); Mar Jacob, Homily on Habib 
the Martyr (Syriac), (VIII, 712); Liturgy of James, 6 (VII, 538), 29, 35, 44. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


DO WE NEED DOGMA? 


THE answer to this question depends upon our view of what dogma 
really is. It is a most depressing reflection that two of the finest pro- 
phetic spirits of the century that has just closed have arrived at dia- 
metrically opposed conclusions on the subject of this paper. Martineau 
preaches an undogmatic Christianity, a spiritualized and Christianized 
theism ; Newman knows no time when religion presented itself to him 
in any other guise save that of dogma. The former charges the latter 
with want of immediateness of religion, with failure to pierce to the 
primitive roots of faith, where, apart from any distracting media, the 
divine and human mingle; the Catholic, on the other hand, can scarce 
detect in the face of the Unitarian even a fugitive gleam of Christian 
light. 

It is evident that our ideas about dogma need to be cleared up. 
As a provisional attempt to meet this necessity, let us ask: (1) What 
is dogma? (2) How does it stand related to religion? (3) What of 
its future ? 

1. What ts dogma?— Harnack’s view, as is well known, is that it is 
the scientifically formulated expression of belief, considered as having 
behind it the authority of divine revelation, and imposed by the church 
as necessary to salvation. More particularly, it is an amalgam of the 
original teaching of Jesus with Greek metaphysics made by the church 
into a belief binding on all men on pain of eternal loss. If this theory 
be sound, then— guaestio cadit. Christian dogma is not truth spring- 
ing immediately out of the inner essence of the religion of Christ, but 
rather, as Pfleiderer says, a progressive obscuration of the truth, a 
progress of disease in the church produced by the sudden irruption of 
Hellenic philosophy and other secularizing influences. In so far as 
dogma merits Harnack’s description it stands self-condemned and 
intellectually bankrupt. What, then, is dogma? An analysis of the 
idea will be found to yield three elements: (a) truth to be believed ; 
(4) the reasoned form or articulated expression of the truth; (c¢) the 
authority which imposes the dogma. Now, in the sense of truth to be 
believed, it is clear that all thinking men, whether they call them- 
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selves dogmatists or anti-dogmatists, have dogmas. Emerson and 
Carlyle are theologically most undogmatic, yet the calm and serene 
optimism of the one, the troubled and turbulent pessimism of the 
other, rest on dogmas backed up by the sternest sanctions. Not here, 
then, is the quarrel with theology. Nor should there be much dispute 
about the second point, at least among those who have gained the 
modern intellectual standpoint. All genuine Christian dogma can 
lay no claim to infallibility, because it is not the absolute, unadulter- 
ated truth of God; rather is it the truth refracted and colored by the 
human media of reflection, reason, elaboration, through which it 
passes. Every expression of the Christian faith incloses within itself 
what Coleridge calls “a transcendent element,” an inscrutable resi- 
duum that defies the analytical understanding, however subtle and 
penetrating. Hence it follows that all dogma must be imperfect, 
fragmentary, and relative. But it is when we hit upon the idea of 
authority that the crux of modern contention comes into view. The 
popular notion is that dogma is differentiated from all other kinds of 
truth in that it appeals, not to reason, but to authority, whether 
embodied in the church, or in the early Fathers, or in the spsissima 
verba of the Bible. But were any one of these theories sound, then, 
paradoxical as it may seem, our theology would rest on a philosophical 
skepticism which would cast discredit alike on the inherent and con- 
vincing sovereignty of divine truth and on the moral reason of man. 
It is one of the curious and pathetic weaknesses of a certain type of 
mind that it feels as though there was a serious risk in allowing truth, 
robbed of all external supports, in its bare and naked essence, to stand 
face to face with the human spirit. ‘The soul is so weak, or depraved, 
or distorted by prejudice that some coercive power must be summoned 
to reinforce the energies of truth, to engift it with something of the 
compulsory quality of a scientific generalization. Is not this to forget 
that it is only in the lower and less important spheres of truth that 
demonstrative certainty is gained ; that, the higher we go, our certitude 
depends on our apprehension of our moral and spiritual needs, and on 
our attitude toward the objects of faith ? The authority which lies 
behind dogma, then, is ethical and inward. The divine revelation is 
not something fixed in stark and rigid outline to be imposed on the 
intellect by any authority, ecclesiastical or other; it is a living process 
whose grandest products may be found in Holy Scripture —a process 
which for us culminates in the person and work of Christ who offers 
himself to each succeeding age for fresh interpretation, for a profounder 
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apprehension of the saving message which he has brought into the 
world. But it may be said, in thus depriving dogma of all authority 
from without and simply leaving it alone with the individual conscious- 
ness, are you not cutting religion loose from its moorings and sending 
it adrift on a boundless sea of speculative doubt and uncertainty ? If 
there be no organum of truth, no court of appeal by which this or 
that dogma can have its claims tested, approved or disapproved, does 
it not follow that skepticism is as justifiable as faith, and religion 
resolves itself into a play of subjective fancies which have no footing 
in reality? Now, such a court of appeal exists, and is indeed the only 
genuine doctrinal standard. The ultimate standard in religious mat- 
ters is the religious consciousness in which all men share, enlightened, 
penetrated, and shaped by the teaching of Christ in the gospels, in 
the history of the church, and in the illuminating influences of his 
spirit. Each age has its own vision of Christ. He grows in the indi- 
vidual soul; he also grows in the soul of an age. Before his bar all 
dogmas must be arraigned. Whatever stands the criticism of an age 
formed by the vision of Christ, justifies its right to be; all else is tem- 
porary and accidental. 

2. What is the relation of dogma to religion?— Dogma is not religion ; 
theology is not faith. ‘‘ Not the astronomical system,” says Schleier- 
macher, “‘ but the glance directed to the starry heavens is the highest and 
most appropriate symbol of religious contemplation.” Religious intui- 
tion grasps truth as a whole; dogmatic reflection analyzes it, dissects 
it into its component parts, and seeks to show the links of connection, 
the inner consistency, that binds them into a unity. In this process 
of reflection a certain element is lost—the infinitude in which the 
experience of faith lives, moves, and has its being. The popular mind, 
confounding theology with some given traditional system, the incom- 
petence of which to embody adequately Christian experience it vividly 
feels, falls into the misconception that dogma is inimical to religious 
freedom, and in the interests of faith denounces systematic thinking 
about divine truth. Herein lies an antinomy of the religious life. 
Dogma can never fully express the contents of the life, yet must ever 
seek to do so. Here as elsewhere the schoolmen’s maxim is true: 
Omnia exeunt in mysterium. Though a final dogmatic can never be 
reached, yet are we compelled by a necessity of nature ever afresh to 
attempt the task. Why? Because it is an absolute demand made 
upon us in the interests of the integrity of our moral and intellectual 
life; it satisfies our reflective needs. We cannot rest in religious 
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impressions merely ; we must ask: Do they point to a spiritual reality 
as their origin and goal? The answer is dogma. ‘The impression 
which Christ makes upon us is at first so overwhelming that all curious 
thoughts are lost in spiritual rapture, but reflection awakes later and 
asks: Who is this Christ ? and the answer, in whatever form, is dogma. 
Every attempt to cut religion from its metaphysical roots has proved 
and must forever prove abortive. Whether it be Kant’s moral law in 
the conscience as the voice of heaven, or Fichte’s subjective mysticism, 
or Jacobi’s faith as an inward sense of the divine presence in the heart, 
or Ritschl’s historical realism which confines us to experience, but per- 
mits no question as to its ultimate validity, we are doomed to a dualism 
that cuts to the foundations of our rational life, and we can but echo 
the despair of Jacobi who felt himself by turns pagan and Christian. 
Further, we have moral and practical as well as reflective needs. Pop- 
ular religion, with its revivals, conventions, evangelistic activities, 
and so forth, is a prey to weakness and folly simply because it is with- 
out the guiding and directing influence of theology. With the exer- 
cise of reason in religion there comes a certain largeness and balance 
of mind which acts as a preservative against a shallow sentimentalism 
or an acrid fanaticism. History teaches that every great and perma- 
nent spiritual uplift of humanity has been the fruit of noble ideas 
working like a ferment in the spirit of the age. And if our generation 
is to be saved from the impotence of despair in face of the grave 
intellectual problems set it for solution—the difficulties raised by an 
agnostic Weltanschauung, on the one hand, and by the pressure of 
sociological study, on the other—it can only be by a doctrine large, 
rich, generously human, which, while not breaking in revolutionary 
wantonness with the past, will yet prove loyal to the supreme claims of 
the present. 

3. What of the future of dogma?—For the traditionalist and the 
agnostic alike there is none; to the mind of the former, theology is a 
fixed quantity, eternally unchangeable; its existence is a death-in-life ; 
in the view of the latter, it is slowly but surely advancing to the grave 
dug to receive it. Neither position will stand the test of criticism. It 
is sufficient to reply to the traditionalist that, however divine the con- 
tent of theology may be, as a science it is earthly and makes advance 
like all earthly forms of knowledge from less to more adequate con- 
ceptions and principles. But the agnostic, by a curious myope, sees 
in every advance of religious thought a sign of disintegration, decay, 
and death. The supreme reality is the unknowable, and as religion 
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professes to know what cannot be known, it is to be rejected as a 
colossal imposition. Now that agnosticism has been shown to be 
incapable of statement without involving a contradiction in thought, 
religion is coming to its own, and theology is free to reveal God as the 
living Father of spirits made in his image and crowned with immortal 
hopes. Even Huxley toward the end of his career uttered a kind of 
palinode in his famous Romanes lecture, in which a protest was made 
against the de-spiritualizing of man, and the lecturer, as a reviewer 
said, “made an approximation to the Pauline dogma of nature and 
grace.” Materialism, which threatened a few years ago to swamp the 
spiritual life of man, is now everywhere discredited. When, in the 
hands of men like Green and Dr. Caird, matter itself is subjected to 
critical examination, it is discovered that there is not an element in it, 
or aspect of it, which is not dependent throughout on spiritual condi- 
tions; the apparently invincible dualism of matter and spirit has been 
resolved ; spirit has come off victorious and is disclosed as the only 
and ultimate reality. Historical criticism, too, which has done so 
much to purge theology of accidental accretions, has also contributed 
very materially to its substance and strength. It used to be said that 
our knowledge of Jesus of Nazareth was very dubious, that it was 
impossible to discover what he really did say and do, and how much 
that is attributed to him is the embroidery of the various factions which 
formed the primitive communities. Whether he ever prayed the Lord’s 
Prayer, or delivered the Sermon on the Mount, has been declared 
exceedingly doubtful. It is a reassuring reflection that now, after the 
critical labors of such men as Wendt, Weiss, Weizsacker, and Harnack 
among the German, and of Hort, Westcott, Sanday, and Bruce among 
the British divines, this agnostic despair of history is no longer pos- 
sible. Professor Harnack being witness, the fire of criticism has 
failed to dissolve such facts as these: (1) that Jesus claimed to be the 
Messiah, (2) that the Logos doctrine of John is not borrowed from 
Philo, (3) that the supernatural cannot be eliminated from the records 
without destroying them. These positions established, consequences 
flow from them in the light of which we see theology to be, not, as 
some think, a more or less dexterous manipulation of abstract notions, 
but a sympathetic interpretation of the realities of history. They give 
a fulcrum for the constructive endeavor which is the mighty task the 
new century imposes on Christian piety and scholarship. 
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“ADAM” IN THE REVISED VERSION. 


In the English language “Adam” and “man” are distinctly sepa- 
rate words, differing in sound, in meaning, and in general classification. 
“Adam” is a proper name; “man” is a common noun. In the 
Hebrew, DIN is one of the two or three chief words used to denote 
man or mankind, and the term is found in the general sense between 
400 and 500 times in the Old Testament. It usually refers to man, 
generically, and is not found in the plural. An examination of the 
first five chapters of Genesis shows that the word O"%N is a common 
noun, which should be translated uniformly “man or “ the man ;” 
the word becoming the proper name of the individual in the genealo- 
gical table in Gen. 5: 3 ff. 

In the Elohistic account of creation (Gen. 1 : 1—2: 4a) the word is 
used once without the Hebrew article (1 : 26), and once with the article 
(1:27). In both instances mankind is signified, including both male 
and female. The blessing, commands, and gifts are addressed to a 
plural or generic “Adam,” in 1:28, 29. In the Authorized Version 
and the Revised Version the word is properly translated “man” in 
these two instances. 

In the second Elohistic summary of creation (Gen. 5: 1, 2) the word 
DAN is employed three times, always without the article. Here again 
the generic sense is required, as the term includes male and female 
(“called their name Adam”). Both A. V. and R. V. transliterate the 
term as “Adam” twice, and translate it once as “man.” Both ver- 
sions speak of the “generations of Adam.” When the word recurs, 
four words later, both versions change to “man” (‘In the day that 
God created man’’). The reason for the change seems to be the 
reminiscence of Gen. 1:26,27. Both A. V. and R. V., in the next 
verse, use the somewhat awkward phrase “blessed them, and called 
their name Adam.” 

In the Jehovistic creation record (Gen. 2: 44—4: 26) the word BIN 
occurs twenty-six times. The Hebrew article is clearly absent in only 
two instances (2:5 and 4:25). Both A. V. and R. V. read “a man” 
in 2:5, and “Adam” in 4:25. Three times the Hebrew word has 
the preposition > prefixed (2:20; 3:17; 3:21). Here the massoretic 
pointing indicates the absence of the article. The R. V. follows the 
A. V., in 3:17 and 3:21, in transliterating as “Adam.” In the first 
instance (2:20), the R. V. changes the “Adam” of the A. V. to 
“man,” with the margin “or, “Adam.” Schrader, Dillmann, Kautzsch, 
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and others oppose the massoretic reading, and assume the article in 
these passages (Dillmann on Gen. 3:17; Hastings, Dictionary of the 
Bible, Vol. I, p. 36; Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, p. 60, note 3). 
Dillmann says: “Since the author elsewhere without exception writes 
DIN, we must rather in these three passages also point pr.” 
These three passages, with their uncertain vowel-pointing, are the 
only instances, in the Jehovistic account, where the R. V. retains 
the “Adam” of the A. V. (twice in the text and once in the 
margin). 

The R. V., however, changes “Adam” of the A. V. to “the man” 
ten times in the Jehovistic account. This is an important change, 
and is undoubtedly in the line of consistency. The R. V. translates 
DIN uniformly as “the man,” except in 2:7, where it is twice 
rendered as “man” without the article, here following the A. V. If 
the Revisers had not availed themselves of the uncertainty of the 
massoretic reading to retain “Adam” in the text, the R. V. would 
have had, in the Jehovistic account, a uniform translation of DIN 
in all its forms by “man” or “the man,” down to 4: 25. * 

While the R. V. is consistent in always rendering DIN as “ man,” 
or “the man,” there seems to be no rule that governs their transla- 
tion of DTN without the article, except a preference for the readings 
of the A. V. For the A. V. and R. V. alike render O58 without the 
article as “‘man” in 1:26; 2:5, and 5:1, and both ‘versions trans- 
literate as “Adam” in 4:25; 5:1; 5:2; 5:3; 5:4,and 5:5. As has 
been noted, the R. V. follows the A. V., in the three cases where the 
article is doubtful. 

The Septuagint originated the transliteration of the Hebrew word. 
At the verse Gen. 2:16, the Septuagint changed from dv@pwros to 
*Addu and thence on, through the creation accounts, transliterates the 
Hebrew word, both with and without the article, as "Addu or 6 "Addy, 
uniformly, except in 2:18, where the Septuagint preferred the more 
general assertion, “It is not good for the man to be alone,” to what 
would have been for them the more consistent rendering, “It is not 
good for Adam to be alone.” In 5:1, also, the Septuagint translates 
DIN, putting the word in the plural: BiBdos yevérews dvOpadrrwv. 

“In Gen. 5:3 begins a genealogical list, with specific dates and 
years. “Adam” occurs in this list in exact analogy to Seth, Enos, 
Cainan, and the rest. Gen. 4:1 and 4:25 are closely connected with 
this usage of the word, no doubt. 
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After the fifth chapter of Genesis the Hebrew word ON is dis- 
tinctively “Adam” only in the genealogy in Chron. 1:1, in the Old 
Testament. Other passages in the Old Testament where the reading 
“Adam” is suggested are Deut. 32:8; Job 31:33, and Hos. 6:7. 
The A. V. reads “Adam” in the text in the first two instances, and 
as a marginal reading in the third passage. The R. V. changes, 
in Deuteronomy, “sons of Adam” to “children of men.” In Job, 
both A. V. and R. V. read “Adam” in the text and “men” in the 
margin. In Hosea, the R. V. places “Adam” in the text and “men” 
in the margin, reversing the preference of the A. V. 

While in the creation accounts no personal name is given to the 
man, the man is said to give two names to the woman, one a general 
term, the other a more personal name. In 2:23 the man says: “She 
shall be called Ishah, for from Ish (man, husband) was she taken.” In 
3:20, “The man called the name of his Ishah, Havvah” (Life, Sep- 
tuagint Zwy). The three words “Adam,” “Ishah,” and “ Havvah,” 
all seem to be connected with an etymological explanation: Adam, in 
2:7, with “Adamah,” “ground;” Ishah, in 2:23, with “Ish;” and 
Havvah, in 3: 20 with “ Havah” or “ Hayah,” “to live.” 

This examination of words has an important application in the 
interpretation of the early chapters of Genesis. In the first chapter 
the word indicates the human species, as contrasted with the rest of 
creation. The personal individualities of the “protoplasts” are not 
emphasized. In the more detailed Jehovistic account “the man” and 
“his Ishah” are undoubtedly represented as individuals. The use of 
the article aids in specifying the individual. But the literalistic inter- 
pretation of the second and third chapters suffers from the fact that the 
Hebrew name for the chief actor is the most generic term in the lan- 
guage for mankind. Even if the name, and the record of the name, 
be held to antedate the general literature of the nation, there is no 
indication that the general usage of the term was the result of the 
specific personal use. The early narratives imply the opposite, that 
the personal use of the word as a proper name is derived from its use 
as a common noun. : 

“Man” is the subject of the creation stories; man, naked, name- 
less, ignorant of all the arts, struggling with the rudiments of speech, 
before he gains the knowledge of good and evil. “Man” is depicted 
in graphic, simple words, which give us both a marvelous summary of 
human progress from the lower life, and a secret process in every 
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human soul. “Each one of us has been the Adam of his own soul” 
(Apocalypse of Baruch, 54:19). And so we can come back with a 
new meaning to old theological formule. Adam is, truly “a public 
person ;” he is truly “the representative head of the race;” all men 
“sin in him,” for “ Adam,” according to Genesis, is “man.” 


HENRY GOODWIN SMITH. 
LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Cincinnati, O. 
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THE JewisH Encyctopepia. A Descriptive Record of the History, 
Religion, Literature, and Customs of the Jewish People 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Prepared by 
more than four hundred scholars and specialists under the 
direction of the following editorial board: . . . . IsiporE 
SINGER, Projector and Managing Editor, assisted by Ameri- 
can and Foreign Boards of Consulting Editors. Vol. I: 
Aach-Apocalyptic Literature. New York and London: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 1901. Pp. xxxviii+685+35. $7. 

A Famous Arabic lexicon rejoices in the title of “‘The Ocean.” It 
would be only a slight exaggeration to say that the same title would 
befit the Jewish Encyclopedia, of which the first volume lies before me. 
The aim of the work is “to give, in systematized, comprehensive, and 
yet succinct form, a full and accurate account of the history and litera- 
ture, the social and intellectual life, of the Jewish people —of their 
ethical and religious views, their customs, rites, and traditions in all 
ages and in all lands. It also offers detailed biographical information 
concerning representatives of the Jewish race who have achieved dis- 
tinction in any of the works of life.” The preface gives full particu- 
lars as to the ways in which this aim has been, so far as was humanly 
possible, carried out. There are three main divisions of the work, 
which have been subdivided into departments, each under the control 
of a special editor, and these divisions are: (1) “ History, Biography, 
Sociology, and Folklore ;” (2) “ Literature,” including biblical, Hellen- 
istic, talmudic, rabbinic, medieval, and neo-Hebraic departments ; 
and (3) “Theology and Philosophy.” A very ingenious plan has been 
adopted for meeting the difficulty arising from the conflict of old and 
new methods of treating the Bible. The more important biblical 
articles are treated under three heads, viz.: (a) “‘ Biblical Data,” giving, 
without comment or separation of “sources,” the statements of the 
traditional text ; (4) “ Rabbinical Literature,” giving the interpretation 
placed upon biblical facts by the Talmud, Midrash, and later Jewish 
literature ; (c) “Critical View,” stating concisely the opinions held by 
the “ higher criticism” as to the sources and the validity of the biblical 
statements. Occasionally a fourth head has been given, viz., “ Phases 
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of Tradition” represented in the Koran and the traditions of Islam 
generally. 

On the editorial board we find Adler, Deutsch, Ginzberg, Gottheil, 
Jacobs, Jastrow (father and son), Kohler, de Sola Mendes, Singer, and 
Toy—the last mentioned well known as an equally fair-minded, criti- 
cal, and erudite Christian scholar; and in the list of contributors to 
Vol. I are the names of the following American and German Christian 
scholars (among others): Barton, Budde, Kent, Lyon, Lidzbarsky, 
W. Max Miiller, McCurdy, Peters, Price, Prince, Schiirer, Torrey. 


The variety of the contents and the care taken not to go too deeply 


into purely critical matters make the book very interesting. Christian 
scholars will look chiefly at those parts which are specially Jewish, and 
among these at the contributions to history and theology. Among 
the noteworthy articles may be mentioned “Accents in Hebrew,” 
“ Acheron,” ‘ Aeshma,” “ Alexandria,” “ Alphabet,” “ Ahikar,” “ Alle- 
gorical Interpretation,” “ Aisop’s Fables,” “Akiba,” “ Al-Harizi,” 
“Altar,” “ Altruism,” “Amos,” “ Amulet,” “Anathema,” “Anthropo- 
morphism,” “ Anti-Semitism,” “Apion,” “ Apocalypse,” “ Apocalyptic 
Literature.” It stands to reason that some of the opinions stated will 
not commend themselves to all scholars. But in a book of this sort 
some decision of tone is necessary, and the position of each contributor 
is such as to entitle him to speak with some positiveness. Unfortu- 
nately, the study of Semitic antiquity is one in which mistakes are 
only too possible, and I not unfrequently find myself differing con- 
siderably from the writers, where difficult points of biblical lore are 
referred to. I cannot, for instance, believe that Solomon imported 
“apes,” and that the Hebrew name 4of is a loan-word from the Tamil 
kapi, or that the two “ariels” of Moab which Benaiah is said in the 
traditional text to have smitten were pillars with fire-pans on them, or 
that the unsuspicious attitude adopted toward the present text of 
Tobit in the articles “‘Aeshma” and “ Ahikar” is justified. In other 
words, it is not possible in a semi-popular cyclopedia to give any ade- 
quate idea of the present state of a constantly advancing study, and I 
am sure that the same remark applies to all branches of biblical 
research. That, however, is no argument against such an attempt as 
is here made to give a combined view of all the different departments 
of Jewish lore. I am myself most grateful for the articles which I am 
least able to control by personal research ; such an article, for instance, 
as “Ab, Ninth Day of,” ‘“‘ Ahabah-Rabbah,” and the numerous articles 
in which specimens of Jewish music are given. In the biblical articles 
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the rabbinic additions to biblical facts are, for the history of religious 
ideas and of folklore, sometimes very interesting ; see, ¢. g., “ Aaron’s 
Rod.” Lovers of English literature will be grateful for the trib- 
ute rendered to Addison and to his little-known but not undis- 
tinguished father. The numerous illustrations add greatly to the 
value of the book. Here students of English history will be gratified 
with the view of “Aaron’s house” at Lincoln. But much greater 
rareties than these will be found among the many views reproduced 
- in this interesting volume. 

The effort made by the projector of this great work and his many 
coadjutors deserves to receive the encouragement of all who are inter- 
ested in that Jewish race to which religion and civilization are under 
such deep obligations. The plan has been well thought out, and the 
faults which academic students may seem to themselves to find in it 
are perhaps only proofs of the practical insight of the projector. 

T. K. CHEyYNE. 


OxFoRD, ENGLAND. 


Tue Stupy oF RELIGION. By Morris JAsTROw, JR. New York: 
Imported by Scribner, 1901. Pp. xiv-+ 451. $1.50. 

Tuis number of the “Contemporary Science” series is an excellent 
introduction to the science of comparative religion. It is in three 
parts: (1) “General Aspects of the Study of Religion ;” (2) “Special 
Aspects ;” and (3) “Practical Aspects.” Part I includes “The His- 
tory and Character of the Study;” “ The Classifications of Religions ;”’ 
“The Character and Definitions of Religion ;” and “ The Origin of 
Religion.” Part II discusses “The Factors Involved in the Study;” 
“Religion and Ethics;” “ Religion and Philosophy;” “Religion and 
Mythology;” “Religion and Psychology; ” “ Religion and History;” 
“ Religion and Culture.” Part III has to do with “ The General Atti- 
tude of Mind Required;” “ The Study of the Sources ;” “‘ The Study in 
Colleges, Universities, and Seminaries, and Museums as an Aid to the 
Study.”” The whole concludes with an excellently “Selected Bibli- 
ography.” 

It is the best book for the beginner. Professor Jastrow is at once 
master of his subject and conversant with the needs of the student. 
The book might well be taken as guide, and the independent student 
would need no other teacher. 

But the author by no means merely acts as guide to the beginner; 
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he sets forth a pretty thorough philosophy of his subject and indicates 
results of wide study and much vigorous thinking. In these parts of 
his book he would not anticipate complete assent. For the science 
of religion, if it be a science at all, is in an inchoate state. We 
can look for agreement only in some far-off future to be ever sought, 
if never found. Nor is this surprising, since the subject itself is by no 
means understood in a like fashion by all writers, for there is no defini- 
tion of religion which has obtained wide acceptance. Professor Jastrow 
records a long list of varying definitions, and concludes with one of 
his own, viz.: “ Religion consists of three elements: the natural recog- 
nition of a Power or Powers beyond our control ; the feeling of depend- 
ence upon this Power or Powers; and the entering into relations with 
this Power or Powers.” But this, like the rest, will scarcely stand 
examination ; for it is not every power on which we are dependent, and 
with which we have relations, which man worships, nor is the sense of 
dependence invariably necessary to religion. The definition neither 
includes all that is religion, nor does it exclude all that is not religion. 
It has, therefore, like the other definitions, only a relative value. 

The same must be said of the author’s classification of religions. 
Again he sets in array the long list of classifications, and finds each, 
in turn, wanting. Over against them he places this: the religions 
of savages, the religions of primitive culture, the religions of advanced 
culture, the religions which emphasize as an ideal coextensiveness 
of religion with life, and which aim at a consistent accord between 
religious doctrine and religious practice. This classification may 
serve a certain purpose; but it is noticeable that our author uses 
other classifications when he comes to deal directly with his subject ; 
for example, the division into natural and individual religions in the 
discussion of religion and ethics, and the division into theocratic and 
theanthropic in the discussion of religion and philosophy. The fact 
is, our classifications of religion are not scientific, but empiric, serving 
well enough for some immediate purpose, but by no means corre- 
sponding with all the actual facts. 

This bears upon the theory of evolution as applied to religion. The 
author thinks that “scholars are pretty well agreed on two points — 
that the religious development of mankind proceeds in accordance 
with definite laws, and that this development is on the whole upward.” 
But, as we have seen, scholars cannot agree as to the definition of 
religion, nor as to its classification, and least of all can they set forth 
any definite laws in accordance with which it develops. Professor 
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Jastrow classifies it according to man’s varying degrees of civilization. 
Were this admitted—and it is extremely doubtful —still we have as yet 
no philosophy of history and no scientific description of the develop- 
ment of civilization. Yet this is presupposed if we are to classify with 
our author and are to set forth these definite laws in accordance with 
which religious development proceeds. Professor Karl Pearson, in his 
Grammar of Science, remarks: ‘We are not, in the present state of 
our knowledge, bound to pay much attention to those who are ever 
ready to ‘explain’ not only organic but social changes by a vague use 
of undefined biological terms.” And in a note he adds: “ More than 
one sociological work has in the last few years obtained considerable 
reputation by applying the Darwinian theory without the least quanti- 
tative investigation to human societies” (p. 372). This misuse of a 
scientific term results in an injury to our study; for religion becomes a 
kind of force or personification which does this and that, which must 
in such and such circumstances appear so and so, and a new mythology 
is formed. Evolution in this usage means nothing definite or scientific, 
but mere change, or progress if the subjective fancies of the individual 
investigator may be taken as guide to progress. The fact that scholars 
are pretty well agreed that the development of religion is according to 
well-defined laws, while they cannot define religion, agree upon its 
origin, classify its forms, or state its laws, is sufficient comment upon 
the actual condition of the study. We are still in the pre-scientific 
stage, and we shall do well if we accept, instead of this agreement of 
most scholars, the more sober program of our author: “ The highest 
aim of the study of religions is to understand the meaning and pur- 
pose of religion in its varied manifestations ” (p. 127). 

One notable omission calls for attention: the religions of the far 
East, China and Japan, contain one-fourth, at least, of the human race ; 
but our author gives no place to them either in his text or bibliography. 
Confucius is mentioned once and Lao-tse once, but there is no real 
consideration given to a portion of the subject as well worthy of con- 
sideration as any other, and as fruitful of results. And as to Japan, 
while in the bibliography room is found for some articles and booklets 
of minor consequence, the Ko-ji-ki is as unmentioned as if Chamber- 
lain and Satow and their co-workers had not made Shinté accessible. 
Nor is there any evidence that the want is felt, for in the list of works 
on the “History of Religions,” edited by the author (p. 401), China 
and Japan are left out. 

But we would not end with criticism. The book takes rank at once 
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as first in its class, scholarly, trustworthy, judicious, to be recommended 
to all who desire an introduction to the study of religion by an author 
who writes with competent learning and the authority of an inde- 
pendent investigator. 


GEORGE WILLIAM KNox. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York. 


La LiperTA ReEticiosa. Vol. I: Storia dell’ Idea. Da FRrRan- 
cesco RurFini. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1got. L. 5. 

In about eighty pages the author gives a luminous account of the 
idea of religious liberty to the sixteenth century. Beginning with a 
statement of the attitude of the ancient Greeks and Romans toward 
the worshipers of other than the state gods, he passes in brief review 
the principal church fathers, such as Tertullian and Lactantius, who 
wrote in defense of the fullest religious liberty. But the victory of 
the church under Constantine was soon followed by a retrograde move- 
ment, St. Augustine and others favoring the punishment of both 
heretics and pagans. Among the enlightened heathen the cause of 
religious liberty found able supporters in Themistius of Paphlagonia, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Libanius,and Symmachus. Their efforts were, 
however, in vain. For, under the influence of St. Ambrose and other 
churchmen, the emperors Gratian and Theodosius initiated a long 
course of legislation which was meant to destroy all freedom of 
religious thought. The ideas of the humane Theodoric could not pre- 
vail, and from his time to the days of Marsilius of Padua no voice was 
heard in favor of religious liberty. The appeals of Erasmus and other 
humanists for such liberty were not heeded. The principles of the 
Reformation inaugurated by Luther lead logically to religious liberty; 
but, in fact, nothing was farther from the thought and practice of the 
reformers, Zwingli excepted, than such freedom. 

To the Socinians belongs the distinction of having developed the 
principle of religious freedom and of demanding it for all without any 
limitation. The body of the book is devoted to a study of the growth 
and spread of the idea in each of the countries of Europe and in 
America. This is well done, although at times too-much is sacrificed 
for the sake of brevity. But it must be said that the author seems not 
to understand completely the situation in America. Like most Euro- 
peans, he thinks that complete separation of church and state, such as 
exists in America, cannot be a good thing. He thinks that the state 
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should have jurisdiction over the church, and points to Prussia as a 
country in which the relations between church and state are almost 
ideal. He attributes too much importance to certain heresy trials 
which have taken place in America, and he seems ignorant of the real 
character of certain recent repressive measures and efforts on the part 
of the government in Prussia. He has nothing to say about the efforts 
made in that country both in the beginning and end of the nineteenth 
century to use the altar as a support for the throne. 

But in spite of a few defects the book is, on the whole, written with 
great discrimination. Vol. I treats of the growth of the idea of 
religious liberty as found in the writings of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. A second volume is promised which shall 
deal with its realization, that is, with the legislation touching the same 
subject. The second volume will be enlivened by a full discussion of 
the present status of religious liberty in Italy. The author states with 
great positiveness that intolerance is an official doctrine of the Catholic 
church, and as proof quotes from various encyclicals of Gregory XVI., 
Pius IX., and Leo XIII. He does not conclude, however, that the 
Catholic church would therefore persecute if it should come to power. 
He pays a high tribute to the clear and fearless utterances of Cardinal 
Gibbons in favor of the fullest freedom of religious thought. 


OLIVER J. THATCHER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE GATHAs OF ZARATHUSHTRA (Zoroaster) in Meter and Rhythm. 
By L. H. Mitts. New York: Frowde, 1900. Pp. 20+ 196. 


A DIcTIONARY OF THE GATHIC LANGUAGE OF THE ZEND-AVESTA. 
First issue, A to C. By L. H. Mitts. Leipzig: Brock- 
haus, 1902. Pp. xviii + 200. 

THE Gathas, or Psalms, of Zoroaster, the prophet of ancient Iran, 
deserve attention because they are the oldest part of the Avesta in its 
present form, but more especially because they present in rhythmical 
language the more direct words of Zarathushtra himself. These direct 
expressions of thought are combined into metrical stanzas that seem 
to have served as texts embodying his teaching and preaching. 
Exhortation to follow Ormazd and his religion is their burden, and the 
promise of a new order of things and a future reward in the life to 
come, whereas ruin and destruction await those who are misled by the 
devil, or Ahriman, Angra Mainyu, and Druj, literally “Falsehood.” The 
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Gathas are seventeen in number, and, like the Davidic psalms, they are 
divided into five groups. Their dialect differs somewhat from the rest 
of the Avesta, and they are very difficult to interpret; but they possess 
a special interest for a biblical student, owing to the points of likeness 
or resemblance which Zoroastrianism shows to Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. 

It is to studying these Gathads that Professor Mills, of Oxford, has 
devoted the greater part of his life. In his exegesis he has rightly laid 
particular stress on the importance of the Asiatic commentaries found 
in the Pahlavi version and in the Sanskrit rendering of this latter, as 
well as in the Parsi-Persian paraphrase. The present metrical render- 
ing of Dr. Mills is in a measure an abridgment of his larger work on 
the Gathas published in 1892-94. From this he has culled the rhyth- 
mical version he made of the stanzas, and he has supplemented this by 
a word-for-word translation from the original Avestan, for the sake of 
comparison. As the Gathds are regarded as the most difficult compo- 
sitions in verse found in any Aryan literature, it is needless to say that 
specialists will differ widely on many points; but all will agree that 
Dr. Mills has done well to draw so much attention to the Pahlavi ver- 
sion which serves as a scholion. He might safely have followed this 
tradition, as embodied in the apocalyptic Pahlavi book Arda-i Viraf, and 
have seen a proper name in dava@s-cind, Ys. 31, 10, as the anathematized 


Davanos of the Arda-i Viraf, 32, 1, 5, the governor of three and thirty 
provinces who neglected his religious duties. It would also have been 
better not to depart from the traditional order of the Gathas, invert or 
rearrange them subjectively, especially in a work designed to be semi- 
popular in its presentation and intended for wider circulation among 
the Parsis. 


The lexical work to which attention is also called above will form, 
when completed, the third volume of Dr. Mills’s Study of the Five Zara- 
thushtrian Gathas. There are evidences enough of painstaking use of 
the Pahlavi again in the preparation of this special dictionary. The 
scope of the work is very comprehensive, and the task which the 
author has assigned himself is a heavy and laborious one. Kind 
wishes go with him for its successful fulfilment. It must be largely a 
labor of love. 


A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N. Y. 
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BIBLICAL AND SEMITIC STuDIES: Critical and Historical Essays 
by the Members of the Semitic and Biblical Faculty of Yale 
University. New York: Scribner, 1901. Pp. xii+330. 
$2.50, net. 

THE papers contained in this volume are the outcome of the pro- 
ceedings of the Semitic and Biblical Club of Yale University. The 
present brief notice confines itself to the essays on Old Testament and 
Arabic themes. 

The contribution of Professor E. L. Curtis, “‘ The Tribes of Israel” 
(pp. 3-37), deals with (1) the mention of the tribes in the Old Testa- 
ment, (2) the genealogical origin of the tribes, (3) the separate tribes, 
(4) the settlement of the tribes in Canaan. These themes are treated 
with the accuracy of statement and soberness of judgment character- 
istic of the author. On account of the necessity of dealing with a 
multitude of questions in small space, he has been obliged to content 
himself for the most part with giving a summary of opinions. Many 
readers will be disappointed at the meagerness of the assured results, 
but for this the present condition of biblical science, and not the 
author himself, is chiefly responsible. Here only a few of the most 
important points of the discussion can be noted. As to sources of 
information, “the material found in the priestly writings (P and 
Chronicles) can be almost entirely ignored. Its significance is theo- 
logical rather than historical” (p. 5). The deuteronomic writings are 
of scarcely more value, since their “conception of the early organiza- 
tion and life of Israel is of the same general nature as that in the 
priestly writings” (éid.). It is from the legendary materials con- 
tained in the prophetic narratives of the Hexateuch, and especially 
from the Song of Deborah, the Blessing of Jacob, and the Blessing of 
Moses, that the history of Israel’s tribes must be constructed (pp. 5 ff.). 
As to this tribal history, the twelve tribes were probably first grouped 
together as Israel in the time of David (p. 12). Jacob is an older 
figure than Israel, which is the proper national name of the people, 
belonging originally, however, to the Northern Kingdom, the kingdom 
represented especially by the tribe of Ephraim. Israel, accordingly, is 
pre-eminently the father of Joseph. ‘Jacob actually represents an 
ancient tribe later incorporated or transmuted into Israel.”’ Jacob-el 
was either a tribe or a place in Palestine in the sixteenth century B. C. 
(p. 13). Isaac may originally have been “ Isaac-el,” like Israel, Ish- 
mael, Jezreel, etc. (p. 15). ‘‘The basis for the belief in the historical 
character of Abraham has always seemed sentimental rather than 
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scientific” (p. 17). “The truth is that Abraham is too early in the 
genealogy to have any claim for historicity as a real person” (p. 16). 
In connection with these remarks one might be tempted to cite 
the criterion of historicity suggested by the author on p. 32: “The 
story of the sojourn in Egypt seems to be too thoroughly imbedded 
in the Old Testament literature not to have some historical basis.” In 
all fairness, however, it must be admitted that it is easier to account 
for the popular fiction of an ancestral hero than for the rise and per- 
sistence of a belief in an epoch-making national event. 

In dealing with the origin and early history of the separate tribes, 
the author has fully availed himself of the suggestions that come from 
the Amarna tablets and the Egyptian monuments, ¢. g., in the case of 
Asher (pp. 29 ff.). The whole discussion shows how much uncertainty 
still overhangs the times and places of Israel’s manifold beginnings. 
The same remark may be extended to apply to the settlement of the 
tribes in Canaan, which forms the last topic treated by the author. 
On the whole, he inclines to the view that the general Hebrew tradi- 
tion may be accepted, that “tribes came out of Egypt, sojourned and 
consolidated as worshippers of Yahwé in the pasture lands south of 
Judah, and then gained their territory east of the Jordan, 
whence they crossed to western Palestine, the first attempt having 
been made by Judah, Simeon, and Levi. The last two of these tribes, 
if not the three, suffered a defeat at Shechem, and they [then ?] 
turned southward and there dwelt quite by themselves. The second 
attempt, whose tradition underlies the story of the book of Joshua, was 
made by the other tribes, especially Joseph, Issachar, and Zebulon, 
and was more successful” (pp. 35 ff.). 

Of scarcely less importance for the great subject of the history of 
Israel is the timely and luminous contribution of Professors Kent and 
Sanders, “The Growth of Israelitish Law” (pp. 41-90). Fortunately 
this is a theme which may be treated with a large measure of certitude. 
The essential conditions are that we are able to distinguish, in the sur- 
viving codes and usages, between what is pre-Israelitish in origin, pro- 
ceeding from the long antecedent Semitic civilizations, what is due 
to the contemporary influence of neighboring peoples, and what is of 
independent native development. Now, the chief biblical value of 
oriental research is not so much that it has confirmed the Scripture 
narratives of later Hebrew history as that it has thrown light on the 
internal evolution of the people of Jehovah. It has shown us, with 
more or less clearness and fulness, what is specifically Babylonian or 
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Arabian or Canaanitish, and has thus made all the more evident what 
Israel owed to a special inspiration and revelation. Nay, it has 
brought us a long step farther toward a right apprehension of what 
inspiration and revelation really are. It is a conspicuous merit of this 
essay that it makes these distinctions fundamental. It sets forth (1) 
Israel’s original heritage of customs and laws; (2) influences which led 
to the revision and expansion of the law; (3) conditions before the 
establishment of the kingdom; (4) Israelitish law in the making; (5) 
the growth of the written law; (6) the growth of the oral law; (7) 
conclusions. 

We must take space to quote a sentence or two from the “ Conclu- 
sions” (pp. 87-90), so as to indicate at least the drift of the discus- 
sion : 

“The laws found in the Old Testament came, not from one author, but 
from a myriad; not from one generation, but from not less than eight cen- 
turies of generations.” ‘The prophets were the precursors and inspirers of 
the law-makers.” ‘The priests, as guardians of the sanctuary, teachers of 
the people, judges of important causes, and the mouthpieces of Yahwé's 
will, were the real law-makers of Israel.” ‘Beginning at an early date, all 
primitive laws were attributed to Moses, precisely as proverbs were attrib- 
uted to Solomon and psalms to David.” (The remainder of this paragraph 
is a splendid justification of the Mosaic “fiction.”) ‘Later codes, like the 
Deuteronomic, the Holiness legislation, and the Priestly Code, were prepared 
privately, and existed for some time before they were submitted to the 
nation.” ‘‘ While the Israelites retained ancient laws on the statute-books, 
they usually enforced those of the latest code whenever this (as in the case 
of the law regarding sacrifice) invalidated ancient custom and regulations.” 

In the detailed discussions there is scarcely anything to be cen- 
sured as inaccurate. It was twenty-five shekels (“half a mina’’), and 
not “fifty” (p. 66), that, according to ancient Babylonian law, a hus- 
band had to pay his divorced wife as an indemnity. It is at least pre- 
mature to cal] the code to which this law belongs “Sumerian” (pp. 42 
and 66). Its linguistic usage is Semitic throughout, and at the most 
the “ Sumerian” form is a translation from the Babylonian. 

Professor C. C. Torrey contributes the last essay of the volume, 
“The Mohammedan Conquest of Egypt and North Africa” (pp. 279- 
330). It isa translation, with a few explanatory notes, of an important 
Arabic work of the ninth century A. D., written by a native of Egypt, 
Abu’l Qasim ‘Abd-er-Rahman. The work itself is unpublished, and 
the present translation is made from the four manuscripts now known 
to exist. The extract constitutes about one-tenth of the whole history, 
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and treats of the fortunes of the Mohammedans in Egypt and North 
Africa between 642 and 705 A. D. 


J. F. McCurpy. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


Tue New Testament portion of these studies is given to a discus- 
sion of the “Significance of the Transfiguration” and to an examina- 
tion of the “Argument and Doctrinal Relationship of Stephen’s 
Speech.” Both studies are worthy of careful consideration, not only 
because of the conclusions reached, but also as examples of critical 
method. Dr. Moulton prefaces his actual inquiry into the meaning of 
the transfiguration by a review of the accounts as given by each evan- 
gelist and in 2 Peter, and by a brief discussion of the several theories 
which have tried to explain the scene itself. Some facts of much 
interest and importance come to light in the presentation of the varia- 
tions of the different accounts, as, ¢. g., the differences of conception 
regarding the order and significance of the events on the mount, 
modifications consistent with the purpose of each writer. The author 
concludes rightly for the comparative originality of Mark, and gives us 
many suggestive comments in his estimate of variations. It is, however, 
in the discussion of the “theories” of the transfiguration scene that we 
are made to feel the real difficulties that center about this supreme 
hour in Christ’s later ministry. Was the transfiguration an objective 
reality, was it a vision, or are we to explain it as an apocalyptic con- 
struction, setting forth great realities in forms of the imagination ? 
The last theory has had strong seconding in German criticism, and 
with much plausible ingenuity it changes what the church has always 
looked upon as an actual experience in our Lord’s life into a structure 
of the imagination. Dr. Moulton’s own view, stated after a fair con- 
sideration of the themes referred to, is that the transfiguration had “‘its 
place in the course of real history,” and that “we are here in the 
domain of fact, and not in that of the imagination.” The third section 
of his discussion comes directly to his theme, the significance of the 
event, and this part of the essay is full, comprehensive, and satisfac- 
tory. The historical situation is given with marked clearness, and the 
necessity and purpose of the “transcendent glory” are equally well 
exhibited : 


What is primarily set forth in the transfiguration is the sanction given 
to Jesus by the Law and the Prophets in this dark and threatening hour of 
his ministry... .. There came a day which stood out from all others in this 
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northern sojourn when, in the mountain solitude, apart from all that could 
bind their hearts to earth, he unfolded to them the mystery of God’s word. 
He showed to them that, along with the promise of the future realization of 
their noblest aspirations, there was also shadowed forth the impending suffer- 
ing of him who should come as the Messiah. 


In other words, the scene is critical in the development of the 
honored disciples. It belongs just where it is placed historically. It 
is a necessity of experience, not a later imaginative interpretation of 
experience. It both confirms and anticipates. It sets its seal to the 
reality of a suffering Messiah, and prefigures the glory to which that 
suffering should lead. The whole scene is thus “ primarily significant 
in marking the time and experience when this new conception first 
gained lodgment in the minds of the apostles.” 

The second paper, by Professor Bacon, can have but scant justice 
done it in the space at our disposal. Its keen analysis, broad learn- 
ing, and strong argumentative grasp make it a formidable criticism of 
the generally received view of Stephen’s speech. To begin with, this 
is not Stephen’s speech, “for he who places this splendid piece of 
rhetoric in the mouth of the proto-martyr looks forth himself upon a 
wider audience than Stephen’s.” Nor is it the composition of the 
author of the Acts. The speaker is in line rather with the Alexandrian 
tradition. He takes the anti-Jewish Alexandrian point of view, and 
his whole line of argumentation comports with this. According to 
Professor Bacon, the speech, as it is now placed, is not in its proper 
setting. Removing it, therefore, from its present forensic setting, he 
finds that it deals with three institutions: (1) the Abrahamic inherit- 
ance, xAnpovouia; (2) the Mosaic revelation, the Ady {avra; (3) the 
Davidic presence of God in Zion, cxjvwpa. The speaker, in his review 
of the three periods of sacred history, has a twofold object, viz.: (a) 
“to prove that the institutions of the former dispensation were not 
ultimate, but typical, foreshadowing those of the messianic age; and 
(4) to prove that its theocratic leaders and prophets were analogously 
types of the Messiah himself in their efforts for redemption, as well as 
in the rejection they suffered at the hands of the people.” Before 
entering upon the method of interpretation or argumentation the lin- 
guistic affinities of the section are carefully examined, and the speech 
is found to be of “the type of Hellenistic Greek framed on the model 
of the LXX.” Each division of the address is then looked into to 
discover its doctrinal conceptions and their literary affinities. In each 
case the conceptions and method of presentation are Alexandrian. 
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“ The effort to spiritualize the promise to Abraham from xAnpovopia to 
Aarpeia, from a territorial to a religious sense, is characteristic of the 
Alexandrian writers” (p. 238). In 7:42, ¢.¢., inthe second part of 
the speech — 

“We have as sharp a distinction as in Barnabas and Justin between the 
Nya favra originally delivered to Moses for the people in fulfilment of the 
promise, whose time for fulfilment had now come, that they should serve him 
in the appointed place, and the ceremonial law” (p. 264). ‘Our author agrees 
with the Clementine writer that the temple-building of Solomon was an act 
of tyrannous ambition, perverting a place of prayer into a display of royal 
magnificence. Herein he is followed, as we know, by Barnabas, etc.” 
(p. 272). 

These are but sentences taken from a carefully welded argu- 
ment which aims to prove that we have in this speech a kind of 
thinking and reasoning which lines up with the efforts of the great 
apologists, and which is inspired by Alexandria. A reply to all this 
involves a step-by-step consideration of the exegesis involved. The 
speech, according to Professor Bacon’s interpretation, cannot be his- 
torical, and in that assumption he is confronted by some of the best 
students of these very chapters of the Acts. Whether, however, one 
agrees with the conclusions of the paper or not, he must be grateful for 
the masterly, suggestive, and stimulating discussion which it offers. It 
compels one to examine once more this part of the Word, and one can 
but feel that the serious objection to all that is given us lies, not in the 
possible Alexandrianism of the speech, but in the doubt which is cast 
upon its historicity. 


JAMES STEVENSON RIGGs. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Auburn, N. Y. 


Op TesTAMENT History. By G.Woosunc Wape. With three 
maps. London: Methuen, tgo1. Pp. vi+ 532. 6s. 

In this handy volume Dr. Wade surveys Old Testament history 
from the creation of the world to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
including the Maccabean period for the sake of the book of Daniel. 
The author is clear in style, concise without meagerness or loss of 
vividness, and progressive in the development of his theme. He has 
a standpoint from which to view the Old Testament records, is ever 
conscious of that position, and consistently carries his general concep- 
tion through his work, interpreting, disposing, and relating his material 
in accordance with his opinion of the nature of his sources. He 
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discerns very little history in the book of Genesis, and regards the 
early narratives as naive conceptions. Beginning with the book of 
Exodus, he finds abundant historical material, very whit as much as, if 
not more than, does Kittel, and he often has a happy explanation of 
perplexing statements, situations, and events. In his treatment of the 
Hebrew records for the period subsequent to the descent into Egypt, 
he undertakes a series of reductions. The biblical narrative is relieved 
of the supernatural, and reduced as far as possible to the providential. 
The remnant of the supernatural, that refuses to yield to this process, is 
removed by the assumption that it is poetic description, or ‘‘ providence 
magnified,” or tradition developed by the religious imagination. In 
the natural account thus secured uncertainties remain, due to the 
remoteness of the recorder from the events and to apparent conflict 
between the authorities. The attempt must, of course, be made to 
reduce uncertainty to certainty. This theory is thoroughly intelligible, 
and has its legitimate place in careful, scholarly criticism, provided 
that the investigator does not rule out the possibility of the super- 
natural in history — which Dr. Wade disclaims the intention of doing — 
but considers its attestations. Despite his disclaimer, the miraculous 
seems to be, in the mind of the author, always a condemnation of the 
record ; and the method in general, as practiced by him, is rather too 
easy and its application too forceful. Apart from this, the author 
shows a certain weakness as a historian in his failure, after the elimina- 
tion of the supernatural, to sift the remaining material critically and 
separate the true history in his sources. He constantly leaves his readers 
to do what he should have done for them, or have assisted them in doing. 
Such clauses abound as “ probable on the whole,” “if the account has a 
historical foundation,” “depicts more or less faithfully.” He impresses 
the attentive reader as giving narratives for what they are worth. 

It is interesting to notice that Dr. Wade interprets the Meneptah 
stele so far in accord with Dr. W. W. Moore as that he regards the 
attack upon the Israelites as made while they were at Kadesh. 


Joun D. Davis. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


ISRAELS GESCHICHTE VON ALEXANDER DEM GROSSEN BIS HADRIAN. 
Von A. ScHLATTER. (=“ Reiche der alten Welt,” Band 
III.) Calw und Stuttgart: Vereinsbuchhandlung, 1901. 
Pp. 342. M. 3. 

THE object of the historical series, “ Reiche der alten Welt,” is to 

“present chiefly those states of antiquity which are of especial interest 
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to readers of the Bible.” Certainly the period of the history of Israel 
treated in the present volume is of extreme interest to the specialist 
and layman alike, for directly out of the life and thought of this period, 
as modern New Testament criticism has come to recognize fully, grew 
primitive Christianity and the thoughts and tendencies mirrored in the 
New Testament. Unfortunately, however, the author has not succeeded 
in adapting his history to the needs of the general reader; for not only 
has he failed to present things lucidly and in their proper sequence 
and perspective, but—and herein lies the most serious objection to 
the book— instead of aiming principally to give the results already 
securely established, or, in default of such, to state the most probable 
theories, the book contains a number of wild conjectures and ground- 
less hypotheses, and these stated in such a way that the general reader 
does not suspect the existence of any other theory on the point in 
question. Obvious legends, too, are treated as authentic history, and, 
on the other hand, significant facts are passed over entirely, or are not 
given due prominence. The result of all this is that the picture pre- 
sented of the period is, in many respects, unreliable, even fantastic. A 
few examples will be necessary to illustrate this. In the sketch of 
Simeon b. Shetach (pp. 115-19), which is based altogether on 
rabbinical legends, the statement of the Mishnah that “Simeon b. 
Shetach had had eighty women hanged in Ashkelon, in one day” is 
accepted as authentic, together with the comments of the Talmud on 
the alleged occurrence, although the mere fact that Ashkelon was a 
Greek town, and that the Jerusalem Synhedrium could therefore have 
had no jurisdiction over the Jewish community there, shows that no 
historical worth can be attached to the narrative. Regarding the 
period in which Judea was governed by Roman procurators, it is stated 
that “the rabbis [séc/] expressly reserved for themselves the right of 
inflicting capital punishment upon such as seduced the community” 
(p. 223); the account of Jesus’ condemnation given in the gospels, 
however, shows that, even in such a case, the power of sentencing to 
death rested in the hands of the procurators. Schlatter regards the 
Jewish Hellenists Demetrius and Aristeas as contemporaries, because 
they “were that according to the legend about the origin of the Greek 
Bible” (our author coolly disregarding the fact that the Aristeas letter 
refers only to the translation of the Pentateuch, see p. 47); for, he 
argues, Demetrius and Aristeas of the Aristeas letter are, in very fact, 
no others than the two Hellenistic historians, inasmuch as, in the 
legend, the two “ that exploited the Bible” are represented “as having 
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translated it and as having related” about the translation, respectively. 
Demetrius, later, “‘ became confused with the Demetrius famed among 
the Greeks of the time of the first Ptolemy,” and then “ Aristeas had to 
become a heathen too.” That “the legend ascribes the greater glory to 
Demetrius, and not to Aristeas,” would go to show that ‘“‘the work” of 
the former was “the older and more celebrated” (p. 35). A number 
of such examples of fanciful conjectures being represented as self- 
evident facts might be enumerated. In representing the influence of 
Hellenism on the intellectual life of late Judaism, Schlatter goes so far 
as to assume such influence even when the dependence upon or the 
natural development out of older Old Testament ideas is clearly 
evident. For instance, he finds that the explanation in Daniel of the 
seventy years of Jeremiah as meaning seventy year-weeks, “shows” 
both the Pythagorean “idea of number as the key to all things” and 
the significance attached to the number 7 in the Pythagorean physics 
(p. 83); and the description of God in the apocalypse of Abraham as 
“immeasurable fire” (in reality it is the heavenly throne which is so 
described) he traces back to the influence of the Stoic philosophy 
(pp. 173 and 269), although the dependence upon Ezekiel I and upon 
the corresponding description in the Ethiopian book of Enoch is 
unmistakable. The author even maintains that the “ Raddinat [his 
name for “scribism’’] had its roots in Hellenism” (pp. 110, 61 f., etc.). 


MosEs BUTTENWIESER. 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 


Cincinnati, O. 


EINLEITUNG IN DIE BOUCHER DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS. Von 
Wo.r WILHELM Baupissin. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1901. Pp. 
xviii + 834, with indices of Scripture references, subjects, 
and of persons. M. 14. 

Tuis volume differs from the ordinary German book in not using 
abbreviations for the pentateuchal documents, and in relegating the 
Scripture references to the margin. The author does not expend his 
strength in combating the views of others, but presents his own clearly 
and fully. He occupies a position in regard to the age and succession 
of the documents in the Pentateuch quite different from that held by 
the majority of Old Testament critics, and of which he has already 
given indications in earlier writings. In this respect Dillmann has 
found in Baudissin a worthy successor. 

The author first gives a brief survey of the field of “‘ General Intro- 
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duction ” (pp. 1-54), in which he furnishes a sketch of the history of 
Old Testament introduction, the form and transmission of the Old 
Testament, the canon, and the text. In this treatment there is not 
much that is new, though all is well arranged. Passing now to the 
Pentateuch, he considers E the oldest writer, and so earlier than Y. 
He affirms that E is far simpler in his mode of narration than Y, hence 
betrays greater age, and is nearer the head-sources of the legends of 
the patriarchal period. E is less influenced by Amos and Hosea than 
Y. He assigns Y to the first half of the eighth century and E toa 
slightly earlier period. LH was written before the exile, and the com- 
mand to slay at one sanctuary must be from a pre-deuteronomic age. 
In like manner Baudissin sees evidence of a pre-exilic period in the 
warnings against Canaanitish idolatry, especially against the worship 
of Moloch, but he thinks there is no doubt that LH is younger than 
the Book of the Covenant (Exod. 20 : 23—23: 19), which was written 
at the beginning of the eighth century, or in the ninth. 

The book of Deuteronomy, composed of various parts, was ascribed 
to Moses with the knowledge that he was not its author, in order to 
secure currency for ideas which were characteristic of the Jeremianic 
age. Baudissin does not speak of it as a “ pious fraud,” but evidently 
his view of the method by which it was promulgated does not differ 
essentially from that expressed by Kuenen. Critics sometimes do not 
distinguish sufficiently between the oriental and the occidental type of 
mind in the matter of authorship. It would be quite possible for an 
oriental writer, who was familiar with the Zord¢h, known as “ Moses,” 
to be unconscious of radically modifying the ancient ideas and usages 
which he employed as his materials. The idea of meum and tuum in 
literary work among orientals is ata minimum. With such a habit of 
mind the deliberate intention to deceive or to take advantage of a 
great name may well have been absent. All legal usage was known 
as “ Moses ;”’ each writer, therefore, would consider his interpretation 
of law as entirely in accordance with the great lawgiver, as embodying 
his very words. 

Baudissin nowhere exhibits a trace of a tone which rejoices in the 
perplexities of the traditional school. It is interesting to see that he 
claims that the Zordth of PC are pre-deuteronomic, and that the para- 
graph in Deuteronomy about the preparation of Moses for his death 
clearly originated in PC. 

Whatever may be thought of Baudissin’s argumentation, it seems 
clear that much ancient usage must be embodied in PC, so that we are 
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not to suppose that the origin of many of the laws is post-exilic. The 
reviewer counsels caution, in view of his studies among Arabs and 
Syrians, in holding that we have abrupt changes in the Zordth of 
ancient Israel which would thus be the product of a few generations. 

Baudissin’s personal discussion of the various books seems to be 
unusually full; ¢. g., he devotes thirty-four pages to the book of 
Daniel. The work seems to be designed for the practical purpose of 
aiding students in their mastery of the subject of Old Testament intro- 
duction, and for this purpose it is to be highly commended. 


SAMUEL IvEs CuRTISs. 
THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


MOSES AND THE PROPHETS. By Mitton S. Terry. New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1901. Pp. 198. $1. 


THE object of this book by Professor Terry, according to the 
preface, is “to furnish a much-needed statement of some of the rights 
and reasons of modern biblical criticism.” It “ aims to be constructive 
and conservative,” the preface further declares. 

A brief “ introductory” section treats of the formation of the Old 
Testament canon. Chap. 1, “ Divine-Human Lawgiving,” deals with 
the composite character and the different codes of the Pentateuch, 
presenting well and briefly the reasons for thinking that the Penta- 
teuch was a gradual growth, only completed after the exile. In chap. 
2, “ Books of Prophetic History,” our author discusses the character 
and the mode of composition of the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings; then calls attention to their most notable characters, and 
points out their principal lessons. In chap. 3, “ Books of Prophetic 
Oracles,” no attempt is made to set forth the contents and character 
of all “those books of prophecy which preserve for us the words of 
the great Hebrew seers,” but certain selected books, which “best rep- 
resent the distinctive types of prophecy,” are considered, and their 
contents and chief lessons are presented to the reader. These books 
are those of Amos, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. Inchap. 4, “ Compilations 
of Prophetic Oracles,” the unity of the books of Isaiah and Zechariah 
is discussed, and the reasons are clearly and, in the main, happily, 
given which have induced many students of these books to conclude 
that each of them is a collection of prophecies by more than one 
author. During the discussion of this chapter Professor Terry seeks 
to show that the references made by Jesus and the New Testament 
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writers to the books of the Old Testament, in connection with their 
citations from them, do not give us ground for concluding that the 
authorship of these books has been authoritatively determined. Criti- 
cism has, therefore, a right to seek to determine by relevant evidence 
this question. Nor can anything of value be lost from any book of 
the Bible by a correct determination of the matters of authorship and 
date, but very much will be gained for a right understanding and 
appreciation of the book. In chap. 5, “ Parabolic Prophecy,” it is 
claimed that the books of Jonah and Daniel are shown by their con- 
tents not to be historically true ; but the first is a prophetic parable, 
and the second an “idealistic” narrative. By both of these literary 
forms, however, important religious truths are taught; and it is for 
criticism to determine the literary form which has been used. Finally, 
in an “ Appendix,” there are given answers of representative educators 
in relation to the question whether the New Testament references to 
the Old Testament books commit our Lord or his apostles to an 
authoritative judgment about the authorship or the historical char- 
acter of these books. 

In all these ways Professor Terry endeavors to make it evident 
that there are rights and reasons belonging to modern biblical criti- 
cism — the higher criticism — on account of which it may justly claim 
a place in the true and proper study of the Bible. The argument is 
presented in a popular form, so that any reader of ordinary intelligence 
and education may easily understand it; but the book is the work of 
a scholar, and shows a scholar’s knowledge of the subjects discussed. 
It cannot fail to give to those for whom it is designed, the Christian 
public at large, a better idea of the real character of the higher criti- 
cism, and of the nature of the results which it does and, on the other 
hand, does not seek to secure. 

It should be said, however, that chap. 3, “ Books of Prophetic 
Oracles,” valuable as is its presentation of the nature of the prophetic 
literature, does not contribute anything to the author’s aim to show 
the rights and reasons of the higher criticism, and is therefore some- 
what out of harmony with the other chapters of the book. This 
imperfection, however, if it isan imperfection, is one of form, and not 
of substance. 

S. BURNHAM. 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 
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EINE JAKOBITISCHE EINLEITUNG IN DEN PSALTER. In Verbindung 
mit zwei Homilien aus dem grossen Psalmenkommentar des 
Daniel von Salah. Zum ersten Male herausgegeben, iiber- 
setzt und bearbeitet von G. DietrRicH. Giessen: Ricker’- 
sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1901. Pp. xlvii+ 167. M. 6.50. 

Tue “ Introduction” is printed from a unique MS. in the posses- 
sion of Professor Harris, of Cambridge University, which was written 
in 1754 A. D. and contains in addition a commentary on the Psalms. 

The latter is identified by Diettrich as a shorter recension of the work 

of Daniel of Salah (Wright, Syriac Literature, pp. 159 f.); the abridg- 

ment dates from 1264-86 ; it is independent of an older abridgment 
alluded to by Wright, z4z¢d. The evidence furnished by the Harris 

MS. leads Diettrich to assume that introduction and commentary were 

copied from separate sources. The author of the introduction cannot 

be ascertained ; he lived between the tenth and twelfth century. The 
work contains much that is interesting, especially on liturgical matters ; 

its aim is practical. It is certainly not to be placed on a level with a 

modern or, as Diettrich strangely expresses himself, “a Protestant” 

introduction. The anti-Nestorian position of the author is evidenced 
by the emphasis placed on allegorical interpretation ; it may be still 
more specifically defined as the genuinely Syrian position within 
monophysite theology, as is shown by the preference given the Peshitta 
above the other translations of the Old Testament, notably the Septua- 
gint. Appended are the two first homilies from the greater commen- 
tary of Daniel of Salah (MS. British Museum Add. 17,187). Diettrich 
hopes that some scholar may be induced to publish the entire com- 
mentary from the MSS. in London and Rome. Let us hope that 
Diettrich himself will be the editor. 


Max L. MARGOLIs. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


Berkeley, Calif. 


Tue Lire AND WORK OF THE REDEEMER. By various authors. 
Illustrated. London: Cassell & Co., Ltd.; New York: 
Dutton & Co., 1901. Pp. 340. $2, net. 

THE editor of the Quiver in an introductory note explains the 
genesis and the character of this book. It is the outgrowth of a series 
of articles written at his suggestion by some of the leading devotional 
writers of England and America; it is thus avowedly a series of devout 
meditations or homilies, rather than a contribution to biography or to 
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biblical theology. Of the twelve authors, five are eminent officials in 
the Anglican church ; five are well-known preachers and teachers of 
England and Scotland outside the Church of England ; the remaining 
two are Americans. It is impossible to pass a general criticism on a 
book so varied in its character and in its critical attitude as this one ; 
the chapters would have to be treated each by itself. In some of them 
the practical meditations are evidently derived from an objective con- 
sideration of the gospel record; some show dependence rather on 
conceptions which have been imported from other sources. Some 
seek to form our ideals by bringing them under the influence of Jesus ; 
some seek to deepen our devotion to Jesus by exhibiting his conform- 
ity to our ideals. In not a few instances historic or homiletic imagi- 
nation has carried an author beyond the limits of probability in his 
effort to picture vividly the scenes under contemplation. The reading 
of the book by believers will quicken devotion and enthusiasm for 
their Lord. It will not answer many questions for the inquiring. It 
doubtless made this no part of its aim. The articles which are fullest 
of value for the student of the life of Jesus are Dr. Lyman Abbott’s on 
“Jesus Christ as a Missionary ;” Dr. James Stalker’s on “ The Betrayal 
of Christ’”.—his companion chapter on the “ Denial ” is fanciful and 
overdrawn ; Principal Fairbairn’s on “The Cross and Passion ;’’ and 
Dr. Alexander McLaren's on “ The Resurrection.” The proofreading 
has been rather carelessly done. 


RusH RHEEs. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


THE ANNOTATORS OF THE CoDEX Bez&. With some Notes on 
Sortes Sanctorum. By J. RenpEL Harris. Cambridge: 
The University Press; London: Clay & Sons, 1901. Pp. 
184, 2 plates. 6s. 

Herz is the famous Codex Bezz (D) of the gospels and the Acts 
again made the subject of a careful study by a renowned scholar, who 
had already published another study on it (1891, Zexts and Studies, 
Vol. II). It is not Professor Harris’s intention to clear up the main 
point of interest, namely, the origin of the many peculiar readings of 
D, especially in Luke and Acts. We may, indeed, as I think, safely 
assume that Clericus’s solution of this problem alone answers all its 
conditions, viz.: Luke had written his Acts (and gospel) not once 
but twice, and D is, together with Irenzeus of Lyons and many others, 
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a witness for one of these two forms, probably the form in which 
Luke had written his books for the Romans. But even those who 
(like Professor Harnack) oppose this view are nevertheless compelled 
by the close agreement between D and Irenzus to carry the origin of 
the form in D back to the outset of the second century. At that time, 
not long after Luke, somebody (according to the said eminent scholar) 
remodeled the Acts with great liberty, being anxious to repress the 
aspirations of women, which had been tolerated during the first years 
of the church. He therefore changed in Acts 19: 25 Luke’s order 
IpicxAAa Kai “Axvdas to "Axvdas xal IpioxAda (D, etc.). 

Now, Beza himself gives in his codex the statement that it had 
come from the monastery of St. Irenzeus at Lyons. Of course, having 
been written in the sixth century, it cannot be the copy of Irenzus, 
but perhaps a remote descendant of it. A Gallic origin, at least, was 
formerly maintained for D by Harris himself, who now inclines to 
abandon his former opinion and to accept the assertion of some 
Oxford scholars, that it was written in Italy. How can this be ascer- 
tained ? Only by dint of such vast and manifold learning as Professor 
Harris is master of; for the way leads into the obscurest periods of 
church history and into the history of paganism dying out and partly 
absorbed into Christian ritual; moreover, a linguist’s learning is 
required, both in Romance languages and in medieval and modern 
Greek ; and, last not least, the “‘ Sortes” come in, calling for a study of 
pagan and Christian superstition. The MS. bears the traces of about 
twenty possessors or readers, the so-called “ annotators.” They wrote 
mostly in Greek, although the codex itself is bilingual, and annotated 
the ecclesiastical lessons for each Sunday or feast of a saint, and even 
(at the margin of Mark) a number of oracles (the “Sortes’’) for the 
use of pious and, at the same time, inquisitive readers, who got answer 
to their questions by a combination of the oracle (the “sors,” for 
instance, pera déxa puépas yiverar) with the sacred text. Professor Harris 
tries by all possible means to ascertain the locality where the different 
annotations may have been written, and comes to the result stated 
above. Can we adopt his view? At least not with greater confidence 
than the author himself exhibits. The book is extremely instructive 
and, moreover, well written. The reader profits in learning and is, 
at the same time, amused; but, as for the matter at issue, one feels 
rather bewildered than enlightened. This is not the author’s fault; 
he has done his best, and “ his best”” means very much in this case. 


F. Bass. 
HALLE, GERMANY. 
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ZuR GESCHICHTE UND LITTERATUR DES URCHRISTENTHUMS. III, 
1: Untersuchungen iiber den Brief des Paulus an die Romer. 
Von FRIEDRICH SpitTa. Gédttingen: Vandenhoeck & Rup- 
recht, 1901. Pp. 193. M. 5. 

THE fact that scholars, irrespective of their dogmatic position, still 
differ regarding the purpose, the integrity, and the readers of the 
letter to the Romans, is Professor Spitta’s justification for this volume. 
He presents certain novelties in explaining the structure of the letter, 
but at the same time claims that the best previous investigators have 
prepared the way for his conclusions. 

Briefly stated, his position is this: The epistle to the Romans con- 
sists of two letters, a longer, complete one, and a shorter, incomplete 
one. The letter is made up of chaps. 12:1—15:7 and 16:1-20. This 
shorter letter, which presupposes an acquaintance with the Roman 
church, was written after the imprisonment spoken of in Acts 28: 30. 
In view of Acts 16:16, it is thought that Paul was making a general 
tour of the gentile churches when he wrote the letter. Since the first 
Roman imprisonment was not later than the spring of 63, and since the 
letter in its references to rulers makes no allusion to the Neronian 
persecution, its composition is to be placed in the period 63-64 A. D. 
To this period we are also led by the fact that 1 Peter is dependent 
upon this short letter, and 1 Peter antedates the Neronian persecution. 

Spitta’s view of the longer of the two letters that constitute our 
epistle to the Romans is still more novel. Starting from the difficulty 
of determining whether the readers were Jews or gentiles, he reaches 
the conclusion that this letter (1 Romans) is an adaptation to gentile 
Christians of a writing intended for believing Jews. The object of 
this writing was to justify his preaching to the gentiles a free gospel. 
It belongs in the time when Paul was founding the gentile church. 
The most important additions to this writing for Jewish believers are 
chaps. 11: 11-36 and 15: 8-13. 

Spitta’s hypothesis of 2 Romans plainly has more to commend it 
than has the hypothesis that 1 Romans is an adaptation of an earlier 
writing which was intended for Jewish Christians. It seems, however, 
questionable whether the phenomena which he seeks to explain are 
really as difficult as are the hypotheses which he offers for their 
explanation. The book is a good specimen of acute and minute lit- 
erary analysis, and contains many significant remarks on the origin 
of Romans entirely apart from its main contention. 


GeorGcE H. GILBERT. 
NORTHAMPTON, MAss. 
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INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOKS TO THE NEw TESTAMENT. Edited by 
OrRELLO Cong, D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.? 
THE EPISTLES TO THE HEBREWS, EPHESIANS, AND PHILEMON; THE 
PASTORAL EPISTLES; THE EPISTLES OF JAMES, PETER, AND JUDE, 
TOGETHER WITH A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE CANON OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. By ORELLO CONE. Igor. Pp. 396. $2. 

THE series, of which this is the third volume, is intended “to 
meet the wants of the general reader, and at the same time present 
the results of the latest scholarship and the most thorough critical 
investigation.” Particular stress is laid, in the general preface, on the 
purpose of the writers to be free from dogmatic prepossessions. Pos- 
sibly there are prepossessions other than those usually called dogmatic, 
which have not been so sedulously avoided, but this is a matter in 
which even reviewers are liable to err. Those who have read Dr. 

Cone’s earlier books, Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity, The 

Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations, and Paul: the Man, the Mis- 

stonary and the Teacher, will not need to have his point of view in the 

present volume explained, or the methods by which its conclusions 
have been reached. 

The probable dates assigned to ten out of the eleven New Testa- 
ment documents mentioned in the title above are as follows: 


Hebrews, “‘ between A. D. 80 and go.” 


Colossians, ‘‘at the end of the first century or in the first half of the 
second.” 

Ephesians, later than Colossians, “possibly as late as A. D. 140.” 

The epistles to Timothy and Titus, “between A. D. 118 and 140.” 

James, “in the early years of the second century.” 

First Peter, ‘in the first decade of the second century.” 

Second Peter, ‘‘as late as the middle of the second century.” 

Jude, “in the second century, but before 2 Peter.” 

Philemon alone is considered to be from the hand of the apostle Paul. 


In the successive “Expositions” there is much excellent work. 
The notes on terms and sentence-connection are helpful and to the 
point. The chief defect, in the judgment of the present reviewer, is 
that the critical process absorbs too much attention. A book like this, 
intended for the general reader, should mainly occupy itself with inter- 
pretation. One notices, particularly in the epistle to the Ephesians, 
this disproportionate emphasis of the critical element. Admit, if we 
must, that it is not from Paul, but from a Christian of the second cen- 


*See this JOURNAL, Vol. V (1901), pp. 148-50. 
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tury ; admitting also the defects of style referred to in the introduction, 
here is certainly a notable writing that has left its stamp upon the 
religious life and literature, not to say the doctrinal thought, of all the 
subsequent centuries. As such, it is entitled to a really appreciative 
interpretation, with less attention to what is, and is not, Pauline, and 
more effort to show to the reader, at its best, the work of this unknown 
writer. Literary critics like Coleridge, theologians like Sabatier, have 
recognized the sublimity of its conceptions, the coherence and vigor of 
its logical grasp. An eternal purpose, progressively realized in history, 
the universal church as the organic expression of the new life imparted 
to the race by an exalted Christ, the glimpse of 
. one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves 
—whatever view be taken as to the historical or metaphysical validity of 
these conceptions, they have a moral value sufficient to justify special 
effort on the part of the interpreter to set them forth with vividness 
and force. 

The historical sketch of the New Testament canon which closes the 
volume is substantially an abridgment of the second chapter in Gospel 
Criticism, Dr. Cone’s earlier work, widely known and quoted among 
biblical scholars. ‘ Fourth century,” in the last paragraph on p. 356, 
was, of course, meant to be “first century.” 


Wan. ARNOLD STEVENS. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


St. PAUL AND THE RomaN Law, and Other Studies on the Origin 
of the Form of Doctrine. By W. E. Batt. New York: 
Imported by Scribner, I901. Pp. x+ 218. $1.50, met. 

THE essay which gives this volume its main title treats of St. Paul’s 
metaphorical use of terms derived from the Roman law of adoption, 

inheritance, and guardianship. The author finds in Rom. 8: 14-16 

and Gal. 4: 4-7 allusions to the Roman ceremony of adoption, which 

differed from that of sale into slavery only in the substitution of the 
word “son” for the word “slave;” and to the function of the witnesses 
in the Roman adoption, who testified that the word “son” had 
actually been used. The metaphor “heirs of God” is referred, not 
to Hebrew, but to Roman heirship, by which all children shared alike 
and were regarded as heirs from their birth and as copartners with 
the father, in right, though not in possession, during his lifetime. 
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The double meaning of Sabjxyn, “covenant” and “ testament,” is 
explained by the fact that the Roman will was a contract inter vivos. 
Awayxn is a covenant, but a covenant relating to an inheritance; it is 
a testament, but in the sense of a contract by which a bequest is made. 
In Gal. 4: 1-2 the “tutors and governors” are the Roman guardian 
and his steward. The guardian of the nation, the Mosaic law, holds 
absolute sway until the advent of the Messiah, as the guardian did dur- 
ing the minority of the child. Dr. Ball’s lucid and convincing use 
of well-known features of the Roman law, in the explanation of diffi- 
culties in the Pauline epistles, illustrates the value of a knowledge of 
civil jurisprudence in the first century on the part of interpreters of 
the New Testament. 

Under the title “‘ Roman Law in Church Formularies”’ the author 
shows that the form of contract known as s#pu/atio has been imitated in 
the baptismal service and in the office of matrimony. In the essay on 
“Roman Law in Ante-Nicene Theology” he traces the use of the 
word fersona in reference to the Trinity back to Tertullian, who used 
the term in its legal sense, as denoting, not the individual as such, but 
the particular status or condition of the individual. In “St. John and 
Philo Judaeus ” the limits of the evangelist’s indebtedness to Philo are 
defined with much exactness. ‘“ New Testament Quotations from (1) 
Canonical, (2) Deutero-Canonical, and (3) Uncanonical Scripture” is 
an interesting study. Among passages quoted from the Septuagint, 
interpolations, mistranslations, and intentional variations from the 
Hebrew text are recognized. Quotations from the book of Enoch 
are treated most fully. The use of the phrase “Son of man,” in 
Enoch, with reference to the Messiah, suggests to Dr. Ball the possi- 
bility that Jesus, in applying that title to himself, is to be understood as 
asserting his messiahship rather than his humanity. 


Henry F. Burton. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Dit EINSETZUNG DER HEILIGEN EUCHARISTIE IN IHRER URSPROUNG- 
LICHEN Form, nach den Berichten des Neuen Testamentes 
kritisch untersucht von WILHELM BERNING. Minster i. W.: 
Aschendorff, 1901. Pp. viii+ 260. M. 5. 

Tuts volume is critical in form, dogmatic in spirit. Thus, ¢. g., 
it seeks to restore the original text of the report of the Lord’s Supper, 
not only the original Greek, but also the Aramaic back of the Greek ; 
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but, at the same time, the author thinks it “self-evident that he who 
does not regard Christ as true God must reject the literal interpreta- 
tion of the words of institution.” 

The book enters the domain of the higher and the lower criticism, 
discussing questions of authorship and of the originality of various 
texts, which it does with ability, but it enters this domain of criticism 
under heavy bonds. The Roman Catholic doctrine of the eucharist is 
tacitly regarded as above criticism. The volume is rather a critical 
apology for the Catholic doctrine than a critical study of the text. 

Dr. Berning’s positions may be briefly illustrated. Thus he decides 
against the reading of Codex I in Luke 22:19, 20. The shorter text 
(favored by Westcott and Hort) is regarded as a copyist’s abbreviation. 

Dr. Berning leaves us in doubt as to what Paul received from the 
Lord in regard to the supper. At one time he says that “ Paul 
received from the exalted Savior the facts on which the teachings, 
and therewith also the significance of the holy eucharist, are based ;” 
and, again, he speaks of “ the dogmatic teachings and facts concerning 
the holy eucharist which Paul received,” and distinguishes from these 
“the exact knowledge of the separate parts of the ordinance and the 
verbal report.” 

The author regards it as certain that Jesus explicitly commanded 
the repetition of the supper. 

The surest witnesses of the apostolic form are Matthew and Mark. 
Luke’s report is of secondary value. The four oldest liturgies are 
thought to have some confirmatory value in determining the original 
text. 

The words of 1 Cor. 11:25, “ This do,” are held to contain the 
apostle’s authorization to present the same “ sacrifice” which Jesus 
presented. 

These details may sufficiently illustrate the character of the book 
before us. It should, however, be added that Dr. Berning’s work is 
free from all polemic against Protestantism. Its tone throughout is 


sober and dignified. 


GeorceE H. GILBertT. 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


New TaLes OF O_p Rome. By Ropotro Lanciani. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1901. Pp. 348. 
Illustrations. $5 net. 


In his Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, and in 
Pagan and Christian Rome, Signor Lanciani has already shown what 
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can be done with Roman topography and Roman remains, as themes 
for popular lectures and essays of the better class. The author’s splen- 
did enthusiasm for his subject, his intimate familiarity with all the 
minutiz of archeological discoveries at Rome, and the literary skill 
that manifests itself in picturesqueness of phrase and in the vivida vis 
of his narrative, make a rare combination in these days when, on the 
one hand, the term “popular,” as applied to an essay or a lecture, so 
often opens up a vista of superficiality and even of ignorance, while, on 
the other, so many of the truly erudite, overloading their treatises with 
learned quotation and recondite reference, have ceased to be interest- 
ing because they feared to be popular. 

The book before us has all the good qualities of its predecessors. 
Yet, excellent as it is, many of the theories advanced are hardly sub- 
stantiated by the evidence adduced. There are few scholars who will 
not feel that the author, when he claims (p. 12) that the Heroon 
Romuli in the Forum is “the joint offering of all the elements of the 
Roman population dwelling on the Septimontium after their amalga- 
mation into one body by Numa and Servius,” is somewhat dogmatic. 
Nor can it be said with certainty that ‘‘the small figurines of clay, bone, 
bronze, and amber found in the layer of votive offerings are real vexpav 
dydApara— images of the dead— indicative of human sacrifices.” The 
whole question of human sacrifice among the Romans is an exceed- 
ingly obscure one, and the stiffness of the figures is due rather to the 
crudity of primitive art than to any desire on the part of the artist to 
represent the dead. 

The chapter entitled ‘“‘The Truth about the Grave of St. Paul”’ is 
still more open to criticism. The account given tends to be diffuse, and 
is not at any time convincing. It is, of course, true that churches were 
often dedicated to saints whose names bore some resemblance to those 
of the pagan deities to whom the buildings had originally been conse- 
crated. Many examples of this are at hand: temples of Jupiter were 
dedicated to St. Jovinus or Juvenalis, temples of Saturn to St. Satur- 
ninus, temples of Apollo to St. Apollinaris, etc. But surely, to base 
on this any connection between the Basilica Pauli Apostoli outside 
the walls and the Basilica Paulli (Basilica AZmilia) in the Forum is 
hardly within the range of probability, and to see there any indication 
that the former was in part constructed out of material taken from 
the latter implies a sadly astigmatic archeological vision. 

In the section devoted to the worship of Diana of Nemi, no notice, 
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curiously enough, is taken of Frazer’s theory of the ritual as the sur- 
vival of a form of tree-worship. 
Gorpon LAaING. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LirE AND LETTERS IN THE FourtH Century. By TERROT 
REAVELEY GLOVER. Cambridge: University Press, 1901. 
Pp. xvi+ 398. 10s. 

OnLy a few of the Christian writers of the fourth century are widely 
read, while the pagan authors of that period are scarcely known even 
by name. This is owing, perhaps, to the absence in that age of those 
heroic and uplifting elements which always attract, and to the presence 
of those elements of decay which always repel. Knowing, in general, 
that it was a century of civil discord, of cruel misrule, of Gothic inva- 
sion, of social unrest and religious rancor, of exhaustion in art, litera- 
ture, and philosophy, of a secularized church and a collapsing empire, 
incentives to further inquiry and acquaintance are weakened and well- 
nigh destroyed. It is to the life and literature of this sterile and dying 
age that Professor Glover solicits our attention. At the outset the 
odds are against him, but apathy and prejudice cannot withstand his 
kindly persuasions. The life of the fourth century had many phases. 
There were forces and tendencies at work whose influence was strongly 
felt in both the pagan and Christian worlds. Their interplay and 
effect can be best illustrated by a critical study of “the lives and writ- 
ings ofa series of typical men.” The age itself is depicted, and the 
modern student is brought into immediate and living relations with 
those times, in the careers of representative historians, poets, philoso- 
phers, rhetoricians, and public functionaries, such as Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, Julian, Symmachus, Claudian, Synesius, and as many more. 
While the book is thus biographical in form, it is not biography in any 
superficial and aimless sense that is here presented. We are made 
to see the real import of these lives, their bearing on the age, and 
their illustrative value. An inlook is given us from the very sources 
into the narrow, dogmatic, fanatical, arrogant, persecuting, and utterly 
unchristlike character of the Christianity of that age, and also into the 
inherent weakness of paganism, its lack of union, independence, and 
moral influence, and its utter unfitness to bring either comfort or life 
to an unhappy and dying world. On neither the Christian nor the 
pagan side were the conditions wholly bad, and the elements of good and 
of worth, of pathos and of power, are not left unnoticed. These critical 
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biographical studies throw a flood of light into regions that were 
hitherto obscure, and are an exceedingly valuable contribution to our 
understanding of both pagan and Christian society in the Roman 
empire in the fourth century. 


Eri B. HuLsert. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE MINIstTRY OF GRACE. Studies in Early Church History 
with Reference to Present Problems. By JoHn Worps- 
worTH. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., I901. Pp. 
xxiv-+ 488. $3 


By way of introduction the first hundred pages are devoted to bib- 
liographical notices of ancient church orders, kalendars, and liturgies. 
The first three chapters trace the gradual unfolding of the major and 
minor orders of clergy—the bishop, presbyter, deacon, subdeacon, 
acolyte, exorcist, reader, etc. The fourth and fifth chapters treat of 
asceticism and celibacy, and the ministry of widows, presbyteresses, dea- 
conesses, and virgins. The last three chapters describe the origin and 
development of the holy days of the church — Easter, Lent, Pentecost, 
Christmas, Epiphany, and the festivals of the blessed Virgin, the saints, 
apostles, martyrs, confessors, etc. 

While Zhe Ministry of Grace traverses much the same ground as 
the well-known works of Hooker, Bingham, Pelliccia, and Duchesne, 
to all of which the author acknowledges his indebtedness, it differs 
from them in that it seeks “to sift what is really catholic and perma- 
nent . . . . from what is local and transitory,” and in that through- 
out it is written with special reference to present problems in the 
Anglican church. The bishop’s mood is amiable. He writes in an 
irenic spirit. In his own communion, moderates will feel that he has 
sought the happy mean, but extremists will feel that too much has 
been conceded or that too much is still retained. Outside the bishop’s 
communion his book will possess chiefly an antiquarian interest. 
Among people not fettered by tradition and antiquity the wonder will 
be that the mooted points propounded and discussed in these pages 
can seem to serious minds of present significance and vital moment. 
Remembering the distracted state of the Anglican church on grace and 
its due and proper ministry, and noting that most of these “studies” 
were originally addressed to the clergy of his own diocese, one can 
easily believe that the good bishop was making an honest attempt to 
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pour oil on the troubled waters and to bring his subordinates to a 
sweet reasonableness. 


Er1 B. HuLBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


E1n MARTYROLOGIUM DER CHRISTLICHEN GEMEINDE ZU RoM AM 
ANFANG DES V. JAHRHUNDERTS. Qluellenstudien zur Ge- 
schichte der rémischen Ma§artyrer. Von Avucust URBaIN. 
(= Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchrist- 
lichen Litteratur. Neue Folge, VI, 3.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
I901. Pp. 266. M. 8.50. 

For the contemplated edition of Acts of the Martyrs in the series 
of the early Greek Fathers now appearing under the direction of 
the Berlin Kirchenvater Commission, it has been found useful, among 
other preliminary studies, to reproduce, as well as may be, the essen- 
tial elements of the Roman calendar in the first half of the fifth 
century. Dr. Urbain, a disciple of Professor Harnack, has undertaken 
this difficult and delicate task. The materials at his disposition were 
the Hieronymian Martyrology, the Chronographer of 354, the calen- 
dars of other communities, certain liturgical texts like the “ Liber 
Comitis” and the Sacramentaries—all valuable in the absence of 
the original calendar. The Christian burial places of Rome offer 
certain subsidia for the “days” of the martyrs buried in their 
respective precincts ; so, too, does the miscellaneous literature of the 
“ Passiones,” “ Acta,” ‘“Gesta,” “Vitae,” that abound after the year 
450, and some critical account of which may now be read in the work 
of Dufourcq, Les Gesta Martyrum Romains.* If we add to these the 
materials furnished by the activity of local Roman archeologists, and 
by the Bollandists, both in their Ama/ecta and in their catalogue of 
printed Latin “legendz,” we have an almost complete enumeration of 
the sources now available for the most tangled chapter in the history 
of early ecclesiastical institutions—a chapter that not even the master 
intellects of De Rossi and Duchesne felt fully able to cope with in their 
edition of the “Hieronymianum.” There are some very useful pages 
in the work of Dr. Urbain: an inventory (pp. 27-77) of the known 
manuscripts and printed sources for the history of the Roman saints 
(martyrs) in the first four centuries; an alphabetical catalogue (pp. 
218-66) of all the names of Roman saints (martyrs) mentioned 
in any of the written or monumental sources; and (pp. 211-16) a 


* See this JOURNAL, Vol. V, No. 2 (April, 1901), pp. 366, 367. 
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reproduction of what Urbain thinks was the condition of the Roman 
calendar about the time of Leo the Great (440-61). The editor 
says rightly (preface, p. iii) that whoever enters the domain of the 
“Legendae Sanctorum,” even for purposes of edification, runs the 
risk of soon floundering in a perilous morass. The volume of the 
materials is positively astounding, were it only for their endless shad- 
ings in point of age, authenticity, integrity, and the like. Curiously 
enough, it is always to such forlorn hopes that are attracted the masters 
of erudition and criticism. itimur in vetitum cupimusque negata. A 
Mommsen must catch the last faint echoes of the imperial period, 
a Duchesne must imprison the fluid and receptive text of the earliest 
papal history, and a Harnack must uncover the first faint pulsations of 
the life of the “‘ Grosskirche,’”’ whether in belief or discipline. Doubt- 
less, great good will come of it all; but synthetic minds await 
impatiently, if not the end, at least a halt in all this splintering analysis. 


THOMAS J. SHAHAN. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


SHort Lives oF THE DomINIcAN SaINTs. By a sister of the 
Congregation of St. Catharine of Siena. Edited, with 
intro: action, by the VERY Rev. FATHER Proctor. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros., 1901. Pp. 


xxili+ 352. $1.75, net. 

“Tus book is an album of Dominican pictures,” which are pro- 
nounced by Father Proctor to be “lifelike, faithful, and true.” 

More than one hundred saints are described, from one to three or 
four pages being devoted to each subject. Nearly all the saints were 
extraordinary characters— workers of miracles and recipients of mar- 
velous heavenly visions and revelations. For example, it is gravely 
stated that angels were often seen present when the blessed Ambrose 
Sansedonia celebrated mass. ‘Often, when he preached, his body was 
miraculously raised from the ground and his head was seen surrounded 
by a circle, not of glory, but of birds of various and brilliant plumage.” 
As wonderful incidents are to be found on almost every page of this 
book of miracles. 

To our mind the most profitable part of the volume is the intro- 
duction, because it lays stress on a fact, the significance of which is 
not realized by Protestants. 

Father Proctor commends this volume because it sets forth Chris- 
tianity, not in the abstract, but in the concrete. He says: 
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It does not tell us what ough? to be done; but it reveals to us what das 
been done. Synthetically it shows what cam be done. It becomes more 
practical still— it proves what we may do. 

The really effective argument for Christianity is to be found in 
biography. Here, too, is inspiration for the young Christian who 
cannot be reached by dry printed sermons, or such dogmatic literature 
as is often relied upon by Protestants to develop faith. 

Do Protestants realize the value of biographies of Christian heroes? 


ALFRED W. WISHART. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


QUELLEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DES PAPSTTUMS UND DES ROMISCHEN 
KATHOLIzIsMusS. Von Cart MirsT. Zweite, verbesserte 
und wesentlich vermehrte Ausgabe. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
I901. Pp. xxii+ 482. M. 8.50. 

Tuis second edition of Mirbt’s Que//en is made up of 508 original 
documents, entire or fragmentary, that illustrate the history of the 
papacy and Catholicism from their earliest days down to our time. In 
the former edition only 155 documents were printed. This notable 
increase is largely made up from documentary material of the nine- 
teenth century. The scope of the author remains the same, viz., to 
provide a volume in which students of theology shall find collected 
certain desirable materials for the study of church history that are 
often inaccessible to the ordinary reader. As the mass of original 
materials is quite vast, some principles of selection had to be adopted; 
these are stated to be the great lines of development and the principal 
events and situations in the history of ecclesiastical life. Historical 
tables of the Roman popes, chronological and alphabetical, and an 
alphabetical list of all the herein printed Qued/en, add to the utility 
of the book. The latter list is so constructed that the student can go 
directly, not only to the page, but to the lines that contain the perti- 
nent document. The original sources of every document are regularly 
indicated ; likewise the more important works in which it has been 
used or discussed. In many documents the /eitende Idee is brought 
out by spacing. As the collection is primarily destined for non- 
Catholic students of theology, it is only natural to expect that in 
several ways the compiler should make known his tendency in the 
grave questions that are illustrated by the documents he reprints. It 
may be that thus the youthful student is tempted to consider the 
original materials from the view-point of his master, and to read into 
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them or out of them something more or less than they contain. Car- 
dinal Newman once said that Horne Tooke worked his peculiar views 
even into the science of English grammar. It is perhaps morally 
impossible for most men to approach the great documents that 
chronicle the deepest lines of divergency without some bias or preju- 
dice. In general the work is a serviceable one, though in the hands 
of a Catholic compiler the selection of materials would have been car- 


ried on along different lines. 
Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


LES INSTITUTIONS COMMUNALES DE ROME SOUS LA PAPAUTE. Par 
E. Ropocanacui. Paris: Picard, 1901. Pp. 424. 


Ropocanacul has added one more to his long list of works, and 
in this volume has returned to the field of Roman history. This is 
the ninth volume of considerable size published by him since 1894. 
Such rapid work is generally associated with carelessness, but we do 
not find it so in this case. In this work he claims only to give in out- 
line the communal history of Rome, without any attempt at clearing up 
the many obscure details. It is a valuable study of a very obscure sub- 
ject. While in general the city government and organization at Rome 
were like those of other Italian cities in this period, there are striking 
differences. There are the frequent periods of tumult and revolution 
which we find in other cities, but the results are not the same. This book 
explains why some family like the Colonna or Orsini did not occupy 
the same position of influence in Rome which the Medici family held 
in Florence. No one powerful family could gain supreme power, 
because of the presence of the pope. Conditions are now so different 
that the Roman experience does not give us much help on present-day 
municipal problems. One valuable suggestion might be the careful 
watch over expenditures and the searching investigation made into the 
official acts of each ruler at the close of his term of office. A marked 
characteristic was the short period of office-holding, many being for 
two months, rarely one for more than a year. The writer takes up the 
government of the city by epochs. After a brief survey of the organi- 
zation of the city in the early Middle Age, the period from the ninth 
to the twelfth century is studied more carefully, and the conclusion is 
reached that, while there was a senatorial class, it was no longer an 
assembly, but an order. The statutes of 1363 and 1469 are studied 
carefully, and the later ones of 1519-23 compared with these. The 
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later chapters are taken up with an account of the decline of the 
communal rule. The book has a good summary at the end of each 


chapter and is well indexed. 


C. M. GEER. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Diz NEUBESETZUNG DER DEUTSCHEN BISTUMER UNTER PAPST 
INNOCENZ IV., 1243-1254. Von P. ALpDINGER. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1900. Pp. iv+196. M. 6. 

THE conflict between the papacy and the emperor Frederick II., 
inaugurated early in the reign of the latter and resulting from the 
determination of his guardian, Pope Innocent III., to exercise abso- 
lute control in civil as well as ecclesiastical matters, was somewhat 
assuaged during the pontificates of Honorius III. and Gregory IX.; 
but under Innocent IV., who possessed many of the qualities of his 
illustrious namesake, was reawakened and raised to its pristine inten- 
sity. The popes insisted that the choice of bishops and archbishops 
should be absolutely free from imperial interference and claimed the 
right to adjudicate on every election. Under the successors of Inno- 
cent III., Frederick had been able to keep on good terms with most 
of the German prelates without bringing them into antagonism to the 
papal authority. Under the latter the conflict broke out afresh in 
1239; but the aged pope was not in a position effectively to withstand 
the interference of the emperor in episcopal elections or to coerce 
insubordinate prelates. In 1241 the archbishops of Cologne and 
Mainz entered into an offensive and defensive alliance and gave their 
support to the political opponents of the Hohenstaufen. The death 
of Gregory IX., and the papal interregnum of nearly two years, 
caused by dissension in the college of cardinals, prevented the papacy 
from utilizing fully the opportunity that had come for the realization 
of its aims. Innocent IV. gave an opportunity to Frederick to make 
peace on terms involving a recognition of traditional papal claims; 
but Greek had met Greek, and it was war to the knife. The author 
divides the reign of Innocent IV., as regards his attitude toward the 
German episcopate and the emperor, into two periods: the first, in 
which the ordinary means of papal warfare were employed and 
extending to the year 1246; and the second, in which extraordinary 
measures were employed, extending to the close of his career. Fred- 
erick had grown great through the co-operation of the bishops and 
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had bestowed such favors on the episcopal cities as to attach them 
somewhat firmly to his cause. The alienation of the bishops, largely 
through papal interference, weakened his hands and precipitated the 
downfall of his dynasty. 

Under the two periods mentioned the author has given in detail 
the papal transactions in relation to the individual bishoprics, and has 
brought to light many interesting facts illustrating ordinary and extraor- 
dinary methods of procedure in the efforts of the papacy to control 
the German bishoprics. No pope ever understood better how to 
reward obedience and subserviency or to punish disobedience and 
insubordination. Having once gained the upper hand in the struggle 
with the Hohenstaufen, he utilized his advantages to the utmost and 
became a chief means of the overthrow of the house and the inaugura- 
tion of a new political era. Aldinger’s work seems to have been done 
with the usual German thoroughness and exhaustiveness. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 


Waco, Tex. 


GESCHICHTE DER REFORMATION DES KLOSTERS UND STIFTLANDES 
WALDSASSEN, bis zum Tode des Kurfirsten Ludwig VI. 


(1583). Nach archivalischen Akten und Urkunden bear- 
beitet. Von Gzorc Brunner. Mit 15 Beilagen und 1 Karte 
des Stiftlandes. Erlangen: Junge, 1901. Pp. viii + 214. 
M. 2.60. 

Dr. BRUNNER limits himself to a small territory, because the Lutheran 
reformation there is typical of the movement everywhere. He limits 
himself to a brief period of time because, after 1583, the terminus of his 
story, Calvinism came in. The territory is about seventy-five square 
miles in extent. It lies between the border-lines of Bavaria, Bohemia, 
and Saxony, where they draw together most nearly. It is so beautiful 
that Goethe praises it in his /talian Journey. Here, from an early 
period — how éarly no one knows — one of the richest of the imperial 
abbeys flourished and ruled until the Lutheran reformation. Dr. 
Brunner first examines the religious and moral condition of the abbey 
and its territory before its reformation. He then narrates the events 
attending the reformation itself. In his third chapter he considers 
the influence of its reformation on its ecclesiastical, moral, spiritual, 
and social condition. His purpose in the entire discussion is to show 
that it was greatly improved by the reformation, against certain Roman 
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Catholic writers who have maintained that its people were in a worse 
state after its adhesion to Lutheranism than before. He makes a sepa- 
rate study of the pastors, the churches, and the schools, before the 
change, and then after it, as exhibited in the records of the three visi- 
tations of 1557, 1579, and 1583, and shows that a vast improvement 
was effected. Half the book is devoted to a reproduction of the docu- 
ments relating to the discussion, so that the reader is enabled to weigh 
the argument for himself. Dr. Brunner writes for a controversial 
purpose, but not in a controversial spirit. Indeed, he has not needed 
to indulge in feeling, for the facts which he has adduced speak for 


themselves. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A VANISHED ArcapiA. Being Some Account of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay (1607-1767). By R. B. CunnInGHAME-GRAHAM. 
New York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp. 294. $2.50. 

To THE bulky literature on the Jesuit “ Reductions” in Paraguay, 
Mr. Robert Cunninghame-Graham, a Scotchman long engaged in 
cattle-raising in South America, has added a very entertaining volume. 
He relates succinctly and clearly the events and situations in the Span- 
ish settlements of Paraguay from 1526 to 1610, when two Italian 
Jesuits, Maceta and Cataldino, brought together in permanent habita- 
tion a number of savage Guaranis on a tributary of the great Parana 
river. From that time their direction commended itself so well to 
these Indians that no less than thirty similar settlements were eventu- 
ally founded, with a population variously estimated at from 140,000 to 
180,000. Mr. Graham’s account of the stubborn opposition of Car- 
denas, the Franciscan bishop of Paraguay, culminating in his well- 
known charges against the Jesuits, emphasizes the domestic opposition 
that the Fathers had to encounter at the very outset. And though this 
rivalry abated with time, the angry feelings it aroused in both the Old 
and the New World never entirely passed away. In Spain they were 
handed down through the eighteenth century, and were responsible for 
a considerable share in the monumental injustice of the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Paraguay (1768). More immediate obstacles were the ava- 
rice and lawlessness both of the Spaniards in Buenos Ayres and Asun- 
cion, and of the motley population of San Paolo in the Portuguese 
territory of Brazil. The fertile soil of South America could not be 
worked without a multitude of hands. The Guarani and other Indians 
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seemed to the degenerate successors of the Conquistadori a proper 
God-given supply of “unreasoning people.” Hence raids without 
number were made on the defenseless villages of the Guarani neo- 
phytes, especially by those ames damnées, the Paulistas or “ Mame- 
lucos.” After the shameful man-hunt carried on by the latter 
(1629-31) among the Guarani, Fathers Montoya and Truxillo led 
some 12,000 souls out of the reach of the Paulistas, down the Parand to 
the neighborhood of the great cataract of La Guayra (1631). In 1639 
as many more, not including women and children, were guided by 
Father Christobal Arenas to a rich and fertile territory, some twenty- 
five miles in width, between the Uruguay and the Parand. The mis- 
sions now gradually extended till they ranged from Santa Maria la 
Mayor in Paraguay to San Miguel in what is now Brazil, and from 
Jesus upon the Parana to Yapeyu upon the Paraguay. 

Mr. Graham writes like a Weltmann, slightly wearied at the sight 
of a general injustice, literary and otherwise. His temper is tinged 
with a cynicism that lends occasionally a sour and declamatory note to 
his narration. But he has lived on the rolling plains of Uruguay, and 
is well acquainted with the complete desolation that has followed the 
destruction of the savage utopia which the state-building Jesuits of 
the seventeenth century imagined, and in a measure executed. Mr. 
Graham is very sympathetic to the Jesuits. 

Leaving upon one side the system of administration, and discounting their 
unalterable perseverance, there were two things on which the Jesuits appealed 
to the Indians; and those two things, by the very nature of their knowledge 
of mankind, they knew appealed as much to Indians as to any other race of 
men. Firstly (and in this writers opposed to them, as Brabo and Azara, both 
agree), they instilled into the Indians that the land on which they lived, with 
missions, churches, herds, flocks, and the rest, was their own property. And 
in the second place, they told them they were free, and that they had the 
king of Spain's own edict in confirmation of their freedom, so that they never 
could be slaves. Neither of these two propositions commends itself to many 
writers on the Jesuits in Paraguay, but for all that it seems to me that in them- 
selves they were sufficient to account for the firm hold the Jesuits had on their 
neophytes. (P. 212.) 

The book is a remarkable one, not only for the excellent politico-his- 
torical summary of a fascinating episode in the constitutional history of 
the New World, but also for many descriptive passages of singular beauty, 
and for some vivid snapshots of the actual condition of the Guarani. 
It must take its place among the “little classics” of modern travel, 
and will always be cited by writers on the “ Reductions” as second in 
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interest only to the famous Historia de Abiponibus of Father Dobriz- 
hoffer (1784), and superior to the modern works of Demersay (1862) 
and Bourgade de la Dardye (1862). On p. 109, “ Council of Trent” 
should read “Congregation of the Council of Trent.” Father Enis 
(or Henis), concerning whose nationality Mr. Graham is in doubt, was 
a Bohemian ; Backer and Sommervogel give the date of his birth as 
October 20, 1711, and say that in the catalogues of the Bohemian prov- 
ince he is called Enis. 


THomaS J. SHAHAN. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


Das BiLD DES CHRISTENTUMS BEI DEN GROSSEN DEUTSCHEN 
IDEALISTEN. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Christentums. 
Von C. Lotmann. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1901. Pp. xii 
+229. M. 4.80. 

Tuis work adds to the steadily accumulating evidence that the 
progress of scientific investigation is producing a felt need to restate 
the essence of Christianity —a new apologetic and a new philosophy 
of religion. The author’s aim is really to furnish an impetus and a 
contribution to this work. His list of great German idealists — Leib- 
nitz, Lessing, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schleiermacher — represents, in 
his view, a progress in the apprehension and definition of Christianity. 
A comparison of this list with Pfleiderer’s—— Kant, Herder, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel — illustrates the contrast in their views. 

The book opens with a quotation from P. Rosegger—“ Today, at 
the beginning of the twentieth century after Christ, we do not yet 
know what Christianity is’ —as an instance of that apparently clever 
but superficial view now so common, namely, that it is self-evident 
that the essence of Christianity can be expressed in some formula that 
will be sufficient for all time. His own view is that a study of the 
great idealists sets forth plainly the fact that “ Christianity refuses to be 
limited to any single form and apprehension. It is for all times and 
for all minds.” 

The author’s method is to give, first, an exposition of the view of 
the Christian religion held by each of these philosophers and, as far 
as possible, in their own words, and then to offer a critical estimate of 
each of their contributions to the historical knowledge of Christianity. 
He shows how the philosophical principles held in each case and the 
spiritual (mental) atmosphere in which they lived determined the form 
of their apprehension of Christianity, but that, at the same time, their 
recognition of its supreme worth reacted upon their philosophical views. 
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It would be impossible, within the limits of a brief review, to set 
forth intelligibly the whole course of the discussion in outline. The 
author’s view of the historical progress in the apprehension of Chris- 
tianity by these great writers may be rudely indicated by a reference 
to the first three of them. _Leibnitz lived at the time of the com- 
mencement of the strife between reason and tradition. Resting his 
view of religion upon the principle of pre-established harmony, he 
considered Christianity as the highest revelation and, accordingly, as 
synonymous with the highest development of reason. Whenever the 
inner light of reason impels men to love God and their neighbor, there 
is the Christian church. This harmonizing of revelation and reason, 
of faith and knowledge, helped to free theology from the bondage of 
the letter; but this kind of supernaturalism opened the door to the 
rationalism and deism of the illumination. 

Wolff’s attempt to interpret the whole content of the revealed 
doctrines of the church, in terms of human reason, led to a denial of 
revelation and to utilitarianism. But Lessing, by his conception of 
development in religion, contributed to the overthrow of this position, 
and secured to Christianity a recognition of its historical character and 
of its essential distinction from any or all of the historical forms in which 
it was manifested, and by his Humanitats-Prinzip he secured recognition 
of the value of the ethical personality and of personal experience. 

Kant links on here, identifying religion with subjection of the will 
to the moral law; but, at the same time, by his view of the disharmony 
between the human will and the supreme law, he was enabled to 
present Christianity as the religion of redemption, though to him that 
redemption was self-wrought ; and, in this connection, he again enforced 
a recognition of the distinction between faith and knowledge. 

Thus the author exhibits a growing apprehension of the nature of 
Christianity till it culminates in Schleiermacher’s Glaudenslehre, which 
is itself the spring of a new movement. His own closing words are 
worth quoting : 

Christianity itself is something much greater and more universal than all 
the particular forms of faith and life in which its spiritual nature has given 
and still gives itself a manifold stamp corresponding to the manifold condi- 
tions and needs of different times and peoples. It stands reflected in the 
flow of historical development. It lives in its confessors. 

The book is well worth a translation into English. 


GEORGE Cross. 
McMASTER UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto, Canada. 
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Das APOSTOLISCHE SyMBOL. Seine Entstehung, sein geschicht- 
licher Sinn, seine urspriingliche Stellung im Kultus und in 
der Theologie der Kirche. Ein Beitrag zur Symbolik und 
Dogmengeschichte. Von FERDINAND KaTTENBUSCH. Erster 
Band: Die Grundgestalt des Taufsymbols, pp. xiv + 410. 
Zweiter Band: Verbreitung und Bedeutung des Taufsymbols, 
pp. viii+1061. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900. M. 23. 

Tuis is the culmination of a long series of investigations, begun by 
Erasmus, carried forward by Vossius, Ussher, Voetius, and King, among 
the older scholars, and completed by Caspari, Zahn, Foulkes, Swain- 
son, and Harnack. The traditions of German thoroughness are well 
preserved in this elaborate treatise of almost 1,500 pages on a document 
of fifty-eight words! One shudders to think of the possible results, if 
German erudition shall thus wreak itself in turn upon all the docu- 
ments of Christian antiquity. The industry of the author is over- 
whelming, his familiarity with details is bewildering, and he has woven 
about his sufficiently prolix text such a mass of notes and disserta- 
tions and appendixes that even a diligent student frequently loses his 
way altogether. As for a casual reader, if there were any danger that 
such would ever look into the book at all, he would simply be unable 
to make head or tail of it. 

The first volume is devoted to an examination of the origin of the 
creed. Beginning with an introductory critical survey of the history 
of research, and the literature that has gathered about the creed, in 
which he is careful to give due praise to the labors and discoveries of 
his predecessors, Dr. Kattenbusch then sets forth the method he pur- 
poses to follow in his own investigation. The first step, he says, is to 
seek among the numerous transmitted forms of the creed an original 
form. The next is to arrange the other forms of the symbol in groups, 
smaller or larger, and then establish the relations of the various groups 
with the stem-type or mother-symbol. 

Having thus cleared the way, the author addresses himself to the 
first great question, the ground-form or type of the Apostles’ Creed. 
This he finds in the ancient symbol of the Roman church, and, as a 
standard or norm of comparison, he takes this as given in the com- 
mentary attributed to Rufinus. He wastes little time or space in dis- 
cussing the authenticity of this work, in which he is quite right; for 
his purpose it makes no difference whether the commentary is rightly 
ascribed to Rufinus, or was written by another; it is, at any rate, a 
document of the fifth century, and gives a symbol in use in the Church 
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of Rome in the fourth century. But one could wish that it had not 
been so easily assumed that this is the original form of the creed. 
That is not to be granted without strong proofs, and proofs Katten- 
busch does not trouble himself to give. This is the weakest feature 
of his book. A tithe of the industry and learning that he has 
bestowed on points of far less importance would have been sufficient 
to establish or disprove his assumption. Probably it would have been 
disproved, for it is difficult to reconcile the references to the creed, 
and the quotation of some of its clauses, by Tertullian and Irenzus, 
with the theory that Rufinus gives the earliest form. 

The first main division of the first volume is given to a comparison 
of the old symbol (R) with other Western versions of the creed, and 
with great ingenuity and considerable conclusiveness it is shown that 
R is the original of all these recensions. The second division is 
devoted to a similar examination of the Eastern forms. Here, too, 
the author finds conclusive (to him) grounds for holding these forms 
to be dependent on the Roman symbol. There is room for more dif- 
ference of opinion on the real conclusiveness of Dr. Kattenbusch’s 
investigations at this point. He confesses himself to be frequently at 
odds with Harnack on points of detail, and his entire results are dis- 
puted by Zahn and Caspari. Close comparison shows, however, that 
here he has really investigated; while Zahn, at any rate, has taken things 
for granted, and Caspari has passed over the question lightly. On the 
whole, therefore, one is inclined to accept, as fairly proved, our author’s 
view that these Eastern recensions began in Syria and Palestine, and 
that there is no existing form in the East that can be regarded as the 
original type. By a process of exclusion, therefore, we reach the con- 
clusion that all the Eastern recensions were derived from R. 

The second volume considers the circulation and importance of the 
symbol, in eleven chapters andaconclusion. First the legends relat- 
ing to the composition of the creed are discussed ; then four chapters 
are devoted to a most thorough and exhaustive examination of the 
testimony of the ante-Nicene Fathers. Chap. vi discusses at great 
length, including various appendixes, the circulation and acceptance of 
the creed in the East. Chap. vii is one of the most interesting of all, 
being given to the tracing of the creed back to its origin. This the 
author finds, as to substance, to be the New Testament ; and, as to form, 
he holds that a baptismal symbol, essentially identical with the historic 
creed, was in use in Rome from the year roo. This is pushing back 
the date a half-century farther than most scholars would probably be 
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willing to admit. In saying that the origin is, as to substance, the New 
Testament, Kattenbusch means that R is an expansion of what was 
probably the earliest of all baptismal symbols, Matt. 28:19; these 
three clauses being filled out with a statement of facts from the gos- 
pels. These additions, he holds, were made for a practical, didactic 
purpose, rather than a dogmatic—to instruct converts and confirm 
faith, rather than to antagonize heresy. To this theory Dr. McGiffert 
has recently taken exception, and ingeniously argued that many of the 
clauses bear evidence of having been added to contradict the heresy of 
Marcion. Chap. ix is the longest and the most elaborate of all, 
being a commentary on the historic sense of R, each of the twelve 
clauses being subjected to a critical exegesis that leaves nothing to be 
desired in minute thoroughness and multifarious learning. 

Chaps. x and xi are devoted to the history of the creed and the 
development of the ¢extus receptus (T). Here Dr. Kattenbusch follows 
pretty closely in the footsteps of Swainson, who has indisputably shown 
that the added clauses are of Gallic origin. The indefatigable industry 
of. the author, however, has enabled him to make additions to our 
knowledge of substantial value, even here where there seemed little to 
be accomplished by further investigation. Each of the added clauses 
or phrases or words also receives the same critical study that was earlier 
bestowed on the original text. 

It must be plain that to make a really critical examination of a work 
so extensive in plan and so crammed with detail would involve the 
writing, not of a notice, but of a book. Instead of attempting the 
impossible, one will do better to add a brief résumé of the author’s 
general conclusions: 

(1) R is the source, type, mother-form of all the baptismal symbols. 
This follows from an inductive study of all existing forms. The only doubt- 
ful case, as already noted, is that of the Eastern group. (2) He has made it 
a chief object rightly to value R in its form and content. That symbol is a 
historically defined, qualified summary of the nature of Christianity. This 
interpretation excludes a dogmatic purpose, such as produced the Nicene 
creed. (3) R originated at Rome as early as the year 100, as is shown by the 
quotations made by Marcion and Justin.’ (4) The line of circulation was : 
through West by way of Gaul and Africa; in the East by way of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Palestine, and lastly Egypt. (5) Where R was not received, 
shorter or longer baptismal confessions were used, either merely Trinitarian, 
or with additions concerning the church and the Christian hope, possibly at 

*Dr. McGiffert maintains that there are no quotations in Justin, and those of 
Marcion prove something quite different from this conclusion of Kattenbusch. 
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the close a clause on the value of baptism. (6) In the West R and its varia- 
tions were known as the reguda fidet, a term that is applied in the East only 
to Scripture. (7) Generally the symbol was regarded as a sacramentum, and 
hence an especially sacred character was attributed to it. (8) and (9) T 
assumed its present form in the West, through the general use of the Carlo- 
vingian Psalters, in which it was inserted. 

Of these conclusions all but (2) and (3) may be said to be all but 
universally accepted, and nearly all scholars accept (2). Of course, there 
are many questions of detail, which there is no space here even to men- 
tion, on which there would be much contention. What no scholar will 
do is to withhold his admiration for a work so comprehensive and 
exhaustive. It takes at once, and is likely long to hold, the place of 
the great monograph on the subject. 


Henry C. VEDDER. 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chester, Pa. 


THE AposTtLes’ CREED. Its Origin, its Purpose, and its His- 
torical Interpretation. A Lecture, with Critical Notes. By 
ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGiFFERT. New York: Scribner, got. 
Pp. vi+206. $1.25, met. 

McGIFFERT ON THE APOSTLES’ CREED. A Paper Read before 
the Lutheran Society for New Testament Study, New York. 
By Joun A. W. Haas. Philadelphia: Lutheran Church 
Review, 1902. Pp. 18. 


Dr. McGiFFErRT’s work is always marked by careful, exact scholar- 
ship; and it is needless to say that these qualities distinguish every 
page of this book, which is not a popular homiletical treatise, but a 
historical study. The lecture is only a statement of main conclusions, 
the reasons for which are given in the critical notes occupying fully 
five-sixths of the whole treatise. Dr. McGiffert’s conclusions are, in 
the main, as follows: The current Apostles’ Creed is an enlargement 
of the old Roman Symbol, used in the Roman and adjacent churches 
in the fourth century. This Symbol was originally written in Greek, 
at Rome, about 150-75 A. D. Not known to Justin Martyr, it was 
well known to Irenzus and Tertullian. It originated in the desire to 
specially emphasize points of the common Christian faith, which were 
called in question by heretics, particularly Marcion. Its general outline 
was determined by the baptismal formula, which had then been long in 
use. The original text of the Roman Symbol was somewhat briefer 
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than the text current in the fourth century, since the temptation was 
always present to add expressions in view of current theological con- 
flicts. Dr. McGiffert has thus entered into a controversy in which 
such men as Caspari, Kattenbusch, Harnack, Zahn, Swete, and Sanday 
have participated. On several important points he is bold enough to 
disagree with them all. As against Caspari, Zahn, and Sanday, Dr. 
McGiffert considers Rome the place where the old Roman Symbol 
was written. In this he is at one with Kattenbusch and Harnack. 
But altogether his own is his view that the Symbol was directed specifi- 
cally against Marcion’s views, and that it was unknown to Justin 
Martyr. This, in fact, is the author’s main contention, and on this 
point he has expressed himself most fully and emphatically. We have 
sought to weigh his arguments carefully, and are compelled to say that 
we remain unconvinced. Each one of Dr. McGiffert’s three questions 
(p. 173), viz.: (1) Why are so many essential elements of the church’s 
faith at the time omitted ? (2) Why are all the most offensive of Mar- 
cion’s views opposed in the Symbol? and, (3) Why was the church 
compelled to use a Symbol ¢. 150~-75 when it had not needed one 
before? may be answered satisfactorily without necessitating the 
acceptance of his view. In particular, the contention that up to about 
150-75 A. D. the churches had no baptismal confession does not 
appear to rest on satisfactory evidence. It is the argumentum e silentio 
that is mainly depended upon, as in the author’s appeal to the 
Didaché. Altogether, the evidence is of too uncertain value and too 
limited in quantity to justify Dr. McGiffert’s most positive, uncondi- 
tional statements. 

Mr. Haas’s paper is a severe and somewhat impatient criticism of 
Dr. McGiffert’s main position. It is of value, notwithstanding its 
animosity, as pointing out the weakness of the evidence for the 
hypothesis that the creed was framed in opposition to Marcion’s 
teachings, and as noting that the existence of numerous creedal for- 
mulz in the East about and before 150 A. D. is of far greater signifi- 
cance than Dr. McGiffert allows. The author, as he himself admits, 
depends largely on the work of Kunze, Glaubensregel, Heilige Schrift 
und Taufbekenntniss. 


EDWARD E. Nourse. 
BERLIN, Conn. 
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THE Cosmos AND THE Locos. Being the Lectures for 1901-2 
on the L. P. Stone Foundation in the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. By Henry Coriins Minton. Philadelphia : 
Westminster Press, 1902. Pp. xii+319. $1.25, net. 

Tue theme of the book is, in the main, the cosmos, viewed as a 
mean between God and man. Corresponding to the second term of 
the title, there is only a brief enforcement of the thought that the divine 
revelation contained in the cosmos has an appropriate climax in the 
incarnated Logos. 

In respect of philosophical predilections the author indicates that 
he is on terms of fairly good fellowship with Professors Bowne, Ladd, 
and Andrew Seth. His point of view is that of a qualified idealism. 
While he says, with Bowne, “the world of things is so completely a 
world of ideas as to have no meaning except in relation to mind and 
consciousness,” he says also : 

Truth is not in the thing only; it is not in the thought only; it isin the 
thing as the expression of the thought. Matter is more than “ coarsened 
thought,” as Amiel called it; but there is thought there first of all, and it is 
because of that thought that we can cognize matter and study it. 

In harmony with this conception of the world as the embodiment 
and expression of thought, the author vigorously antagonizes the 
agnostic platform. He repudiates the notion that the reason in man 
can do no better than to lead up to such a cu/-de-sac as the antinomies 
of Kant. He thinks of Dean Monsel as slaying rationalism at the 
expense of slaughtering reason. ‘“ He threw out the child with the 
bath ; he burned the barn to get rid of the mice.” Benjamin Kidd’s 
concession of ultra-rational sanctions to religion earns also from our 
author very scanty thanks. With Iverach he sees in ultra-rational 
sanctions nothing else than the irrational. 

Right reason must be perfectly consistent with true faith,.... To 
throw away reason for the sake of faith is to pay too high a price for the 
spurious faith which we get inthe barter. .... No sane man can accept by 
his faith what he rejects by his reason. 

In all right knowing of the world Dr. Minton contends there is a 
harmonious blending of the inductive and the deductive. Empiricism 
has its place, but it must go to school to metaphysics before it can be 
safely licensed to do business. As the world presents itself to our 
inspection, it is characterized by order, harmony, and beauty. But 
with these are mingled opposing characteristics. While the dark and 
enigmatic features do not cancel the testimony of nature to a wise and 
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beneficent author, they do disfigure the fair face of the world and call 
for an explanation. That explanation is found in the fact of sin. 

The king fell, and the kingdom fell withhim..... The world we see 
is not God’s world as God made it. Weeds and thistles, killing frosts and 
blighting mildews, venomous rattlesnakes, cyclones and earthquakes, wasting 
disease and death —all these belong to a world which the blight of sin has 
cursed. 

As tothe nature of sin, it was rightly described by Tertullian as 
“the great interloper.” ‘ We abhor any philosophy which openly or 
covertly denies the truth that the sin which our moral consciousness 
unqualifiedly condemns is that which ought not to be.” At this point 
evolutionary thinking is frequently a transgressor, in that it assumes 
to dispose of sin as an incident of human progress. In general, the 
fault of the more radical evolutionary theorist consists in stretching 
beyond measure his hypothesis and attempting to make it cover that 
which it can never explain. 

In the interpretation of man as a factor in the cosmos, Professor 
Minton finds occasion to score the monistic theory, as attempting to 
force us to let go of a contrast—that between matter and mind — 
which cannot be relinquished without reducing our thought to a mean- 
ingless blank. He emphasizes also the fact that human personality is 
to be regarded as essentially homogeneous with the divine, and there- 
fore as furnishing an authentic mirror of the same. With the inordi- 
nate dread of anthropomorphism which leads to a description of God 
as suprapersonal he has no sympathy. ‘“ We pay our highest possible 
tribute to God when we conceive of him as a person. ... . To call 
God more than personal is to make him less.” 

Strongly emphasizing the damaging effects of sin both upon man 
and upon his environment, the author naturally places much stress 
upon the function of special revelation. Among the four possible 
views as to the relation between special and cosmical revelation — 
namely, that the former is identical with the latter, or antagonistic to 
the same, or a substitute for it, or supplementary to and interpretative 
of it—he evidently favors the last. 

The book is eminently readable, being rich in pithy and quotable 
sentences. As to subject-matter, its treatment is rather broad. Well- 
worded affirmation is amore prominent element than close argumenta- 
tion. In a few instances the affirmations are not adapted to carry 
conviction to all sorts of readers. We find ourselves, for instance, put 
into an interrogative mood by the picture which is given of the deteri- 
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oration of the cosmos as a result of the Adamic trespass —a deteriora- 
tion assumed to have been wrought, or at least initiated, at a particular 
point of earthly history, since Bushnell’s idea of the “anticipative con- 
sequences” of sin is rejected. We had supposed it to be the common 
conviction of scientific investigators that the world never presented a 
more amiable aspect than at present, and that eras of extraordinary 
rigor and ruthlessness preceded the advent of man. Again, we are 
somewhat puzzled by the author’s judgment that a special advantage 
pertains to the Reformed theology, inasmuch as it attributes to God a 
facile control over human minds, and so provides for the thought that 
the sacred writers were made the vehicles of an inerrant message. We 
had believed that the course of scholarly investigation for the last two 
or three generations had been compelling the recognition of the truth 
that personal points of view on the part of the sacred writers were not 
fully vanquished by the divine afflatus, that these writers required edu- 
cative expedients, as well as inspirations, to lead them on toward the 
divine standpoint, and that one and another of them gave expression 
to sentiments that needed to be improved upon, and unmistakably were 
improved upon at a later stage. Either we have mistaken the verdict 
of biblical science, or that verdict, instead of affording a basis of self- 
gratulation on the part of the champion of the Reformed theology, 
places upon him a specially onerous task to prove his proposition that 
divine agency, while maintaining due respect for the human constitu- 
tion, can easily and fully control human thinking. The proper induc- 
tion would seem to be that even God encountered great obstacles to 
the communication of his perfect truth, and needed to overcome them 
by the combined use of specially noble and receptive personalities and 
of age-long processes. Once more, we observe what looks like an 
uncanceled antinomy. The author stoutly maintains that sin is an 
interloper, something that ought not to be. But, on the other hand, he 
defers to the Reformed standpoint sufficiently to affirm that “the 
cosmical program, as divinely purposed, embraced Adam’s fall.” For 
God to purpose what ought not to be makes at least an appearance of an 
antinomy. Thus there is an opportunity to challenge some items, 
especially on the part of those whose eyes have not been well anointed 
with the genuine eye-salve of the good old Reformed theology. The 
book, nevertheless, gives admirable expression to many important 
truths, and may well claim a wide circle of appreciative readers. 


H. C. SHELDON. 
BosToON UNIVERSITY. 
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THE ATONEMENT AND INTERCESSION OF CHRIST. By the late 
PrincipAL Davip CHARLES Davies. Edited by D. E. 
Jenkins. New York: Imported by Scribner, 1901. Pp. 
xxvi + 237. $1.25. 

Tue author of this treatise, while a brilliant, original thinker, is 
little known outside of Wales. He received his preliminary training 
at Bala College, but graduated from University College, London. In 
the latter institution he won several prizes in mathematics and physics, 
and one in Hebrew. He pursued post-graduate studies both at Edin- 
burgh and London. After short pastorates at Newtown, Builth, and 
Liverpool, he took charge of Jewin Crescent, a Welsh church in the 
heart of London, where he preached for twenty-three years, from 1859 
to 1882. He had marked success, but was known to very few but 
the Welsh. He was an indefatigable student. He laid under tribute 
the Londonlibraries. He kept himself abreast of scientific, philosophic, 
and theological thought. What he acquired he used to enforce the 
truth that he preached. He wrote profound theological essays for 
Welsh periodicals. The most intelligent of his church he organized 
in classes that he conducted in the study of Butler’s Analogy and the 
epistles of the New Testament. He resolutely refused repeated calls to 
take charge of institutions of learning in Wales. At last, however, he 
accepted the principalship of Trevecca College, and awakened such 
enthusiasm for study among the students that all observers regretted 
that he had not given his whole life to educational work. But, after a 
brilliant career of three years, he died, and all Wales mourned his 
departure. 

The book under review is made up of essays written, during his 
London pastorate, for Yr Arweinydd (the “Leader” or “ Guide’’). 
In these discussions he does not follow beaten paths. His expositions 
of the great passages in the New Testament pertaining to atonement, 
propitiation, and the priestly office of Christ are unusually fresh and 
suggestive. And, while he often radically differs from recognized 
authorities, he never, perhaps from native modesty, parades the fact. 
But, just because he thinks both reverently and fearlessly, he can hardly 
fail to be helpful to all who wish to understand what the Bible teaches 
concerning the most profound and important of all subjects —that of 
the atonement. 

GALUSHA ANDERSON. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE PERSONAL LIFEOF THECLERGY. By ARTHUR W. Rosinson, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co.,1902. Pp. lx+163. 
$0.90, met. 

Tuis is the first of a series of “ Handbooks for the Clergy” to be 
edited by the author of this “ preparatory volume.” The aim of the 
series is to render clerical work more efficient; but such efficiency 
depends above all else on the life of the clergy. 

The book treats of the duties and dangers of the clerical life. Its 
great duties are penitence, prayer, and devotion to our Lord. There 
has been a change in public opinion and preaching in reference to sin 
and penitence. Religious teaching is not as searching and profound 
as it once was. There has been a reaction from the old severity of 
doctrine. The fatherhood of God divested of firmness has been 
eagerly received. Love has been terribly wronged and degraded by 
being represented as merely good nature. This has tended to laxity. 
So that Gladstone said: ‘“ Ah, the sense of sin —that is the great 
want in modern life; it is wanting in our sermons, wanting every- 
where.” There must be a reaction from this reaction. Two concep- 
tions of God’s character, that of Father and Judge, must be 
harmonized. Greater stress must be laid on the judgment day and 
the joy of forgiveness. Only when the preacher becomes a penitent 
and forgiven sinner can he plead effectively with his fellow-men. But 
it is also his duty to pray. Prayer is high and hard work ; not a prepa- 
ration for work, but work itself. Coleridge says: ‘Of all mental 
exercises earnest prayer is the most severe.” Still, to penitence and 
prayer the preacher must add devotion to Christ, devotion to his cause 
and to his person. This, in distinction from the other duties, makes 
one exclusively Christian. 

The dangers to be avoided: (1) Secularization. A clergyman 
may become secular by giving too much time to the study and discus- 
sion of great social problems, and also by throwing himself too freely 
into superficial society life. (2) He is in danger from over-occupation. 
Often he would do more if he did less. (3) He isin danger from 
depression. This may arise from lack of bodily health, or from a mind 
wearied by long, uninterrupted tension, or from a lack of money ; and, 
whatever be its cause, it unfits a minister for his great duties, and some- 
times ends in despondency, which, someone has said, “is self-confi- 
dence which has failed.” 

This book is written in a simple, clear, forceful style. Each chap- 
ter is supplemented with notes which are mainly extracts from the 
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writings of noted clergymen. The author recognizes the fact that the 
life of the clergy is a hard one, but he endeavors to awaken within 
them a holy courage ; and, while he writes for English churchmen, his 
practical suggestions are equally applicable to ministers of all denomi- 
nations. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


OvuTLINE OF A HISTORY OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS FROM THE 
REFORMATION TO THE PRESENT TIME. By Gustav WARNECK 
Authorized Translation from the Seventh German Edition, 
Edited by George Robson. With portrait and twelve maps. 
Chicago: Revell, 1901. Pp. xiv-+ 364. $2, net. 

THE history of this book, as given in the editor’s preface, is briefly 
this: Dr. Warneck’s Outline History of Protestant Missions was pub- 
lished twenty years ago. It went to a second edition, and was trans- 
lated into English by Dr. Thomas Smith in 1884. Eleven years 
later it was entirely rewritten, and very considerably enlarged. Since 
this third edition of 1895 Dr. Warneck has four times revised it and 
brought it down to date. The volume now in hand is a translation of 
the last revision and seventh edition. 

A place has been waiting for it; and its claim to acceptance as the 
standard history of missions will not be disputed by any other book in 
the wide range of missionary literature. Nothing else is within reach so 
scholarly, so comprehensive, so sober, as this. Dr. Warneck has not 
written in the interest of any party, or in the advocacy of any 
“theory” of missions. He has no “watchword” to justify, no 
eschatological dogma to defend. “I understand by missions,” he 
says in the author’s preface to the seventh edition, “the whole opera- 
tions of Christendom directed toward the planting and organization of 
the Christian church among non-Christians; that is, their Christian- 
ization.” No such distinction as that commonly made between 
“foreign” and “home” missions, however, is recognized. The 
Indians and the negroes of North America are “ non-Christians,” 
though they dwell in Christian lands. On the other hand, Protestant 
attempts to proselyte Roman Catholics do not properly constitute a 
missionary undertaking in Dr. Warneck’s use of the word. 

The great theme of modern missions is considered from two points 
of view. Part I describes “ Missionary Life at Home” in an admi- 
rably compact and suggestive historical survey, chapter by chapter, 
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of the “Age of the Reformation,” “The Age of Orthodoxy,” the 
“Age of Pietism,” the “‘ Present Age of Missions,” the “ Foundation 
and Growth of Missionary Societies.” Part II treats of the “ Field of 
Evangelical Missions” in its great geographical boundaries, and 
contains a great mass of missionary information sifted, digested, 
systematically arranged, and readily accessible. 

This logical arrangement of the contents of the book is adapted 
both to protect and propitiate the general reader, and to invite and 
satisfy the specialists. There are persons, otherwise intelligent and 
open-minded, who are instantly repelled by the very sound of the 
word “missions.” They protest that their alarm is justifiable, since 
experience has taught them that, when “ missions” does not mean an 
emotional appeal for money to meet the frequent emergency and the 
annual crisis, it stands for a barren and tedious setting forth of names 
and dates and figures, under the guise of instruction. These fearful 
readers may shun Part II and its offered information, if they please. 
But the book will still have value; for, if they will give attention to 
Part I, abundant matter of interest will present itself in such discus- 
sions as that of the attitude of the Reformation leaders to foreign 
missions, and the explanation of their extraordinary indifference or of 
the hindrances to the growth of the missionary spirit furnished by the 
dogmatic orthodoxy of the next generation, or of the Moravian 
prelude to the great awakening of the church to its missionary 
obligation, and the influence of the Methodist revival upon the leaders 
of the modern movement of world-evangelization. These are not 
trivial themes, and the Christian man is without excuse who professes 
himself indifferent to them. 

There are persons, on the other hand, who can never have enough 
of missionary statistics. They are greedy of the plainest, the least- 
adorned, facts and figures. Give them facts and they will formulate 
their own principles and arrive at their own conclusions. Dr. Warneck’s 
Part II will furnish to this appetite facts collected by a cautious and 
diligent inquirer — classified, set in order, disposed for service. 

This is not saying, of course, that omissions and errors are nowhere 
discoverable. It might be expected, too, that these faults would occur 
most frequently in the pages dealing with the western continent. Here 
the reader comes at once upon curiously antiquated statements: “Even 
today, when the red man is no longer feared, that is reckoned the best 
Indian policy which proclaims the principle, ‘The only good Indian 
is the dead Indian’” (p. 163). It might be inferred that this brutal 
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saying actually describes an “Indian policy” once generally and 
deliberately accepted throughout the United States. And is there 
anywhere in North America “a heathen remainder” among the colored 
people awaiting conversion to Christianity ? Can the evangelization 
of the colored people of the South be properly regarded as a mission 
to the heathen ? 


But in particular the section entitled “ British North America” (pp. 
157-62) needs careful revision. It might have been written a century 
ago. There are no “colonists” in British North America today, no 
“forts and factories,” no “Hurons and Iroquois upon the Great 
Lakes,” no “Lower Canada.” It is not true that “even today the 
Catholic element predominates” anywhere outside of Quebec. And 
what a jumble of geographical misstatement is contained in this 
paragraph : 

In 1763 England conquered French Canada, and in 1869 the English 
crown acquired also the Hudson’s Bay territory, so that now the whole of 
America lying north of the United States, with the exception of Alaska, is a 
British colony under the name of the Dominion of Canada, though it is only 
loosely connected with the mother-country. Politically, it is divided into 
Canada, Audsonia, and British Columbia, each of which falls again into 
various provinces. (P. 158.) 

Very curious, too, in a history of Canadian missions is the 
frequent use of the alien term “ diocese””—‘“the diocese of Rupert’s 
Land,” “the diocese of Selkirk in Hudsonia.”” This, with the omission 
of all reference to the important mission work of the Presbyterian 
church in British Columbia, and the description of the Protestants in 
that region as “Anglicans and Methodists” (p. 161), arouses the 
suspicion that Dr. Warneck has depended too exclusively upon Church 
of England sources of information. 

But these blemishes, after all, do not seriously mar the value of the 
book. So palpable are they that the readers whom they most concern 
will easily correct them. 

The last chapter of the book, a brief one, presents an “ Estimate 
of Results of Evangelical Missions,” a topic too often discussed in a 
partisan and intemperate spirit. Its closing paragraph deserves to be 
quoted as an expression of the spirit of the whole work : 

There is a missionary rhetoric which overestimates the results attained by 
missions up to the present time, and there is a missionary hypercriticism 
which undervalues them. In the foregoing work the attempt has been made 
to avoid both the one extreme and the other and to present the actual facts 
as a sober apology for missions. 
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Precisely this Dr. Warneck has accomplished. By means of the 
scientific historical discussions of the opening chapters, and the sifted 
and lucidly arranged material in the pages that follow, he has furnished 
the Christian teacher with a “ sober apology for missions,” the weightier 
and the more convincing because of its restrained and judicial tone. 
More inspiring far to all serious missionary workers than the current 
rhetorical fervors must these sober pages prove, lighted, as they are, by 
the steadfast expectation of the success of the missionary endeavor in 
the establishment on earth of the kingdom of Christ. 

The book is well made— light, easy to handle, with a clear page, 
and well indexed, and furnished with a very complete table of 
contents. 


A. K. PARKER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Bibliographie der theologischen Litteratur fiir das Jahr 1900, her- 
ausgegeben von G. Kriiger (Berlin: Schwetschke, 1902; pp. 344; 
M. 2), is a reprint, without changes, of the lists of books and articles 
prefixed to the sections and subsections of the Zheologische Jahres- 
bericht." This bibliography partakes of the excellencies as well as the 
defects of the Jahresdericht itself; exhaustive almost to completion, 
yet omitting many articles published in America and of interest to 
Americans; and, on the other hand, abounding in lists of books and 
articles on practical theology and allied subjects of scarcely any 
significance to other than German readers. And for this reason, if 
for none other, the Zheological and Semitic Literature, published 
annually in this JOURNAL, can safely maintain its right of existence 
by the side of the more bulky German output, which although more 
complete,’ appears fully a year later. It is a great pity that the limited 
space allotted to this JoURNAL’s bibliography compels the omission of 
much material, but its 108 pages contain about as much material as 
twice that many pages in the /Jahresbericht-Bibliographie, which we 
hope will gain as wide a circulation as its merit and excellencies 
deserve.A— W. Muss-ARNOLT. 

*See this JOURNAL, Vol. VI (January, 1902), pp. 101-3. 

*There are twenty-three collaborators of the /ahresbericht-Bibliographie to one 
of the Theological and Semitic Literature. 


3 We take great pleasure in expressing to Professor|Kriiger our thanks for the high 
praise given by him, in the preface to the twentieth volume of the Zheologische 
Jahresbericht, to this JoURNAL’s bibliography, which, the great editor believes, is the 
only bibliography that can favorably compare with the Jahresbericht-Bibliographie. 
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Theologische Revue. In Verbindung mit der theologischen Fakultat 
zu Miinster und unter Mitwirkung vieler anderer Gelehrten heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Franz Diekamp. (Miinster, i. W.: Aschendorffsche 
Buchhandlung; 20 nos. a year; M. 10.) The first fifteen numbers of 
this new Catholic bi-weekly have been received, and they more than 
realize the expectations of those who knew the editor’s high reputa- 
tion and great scholarship. The reviewer has examined every page of 
this elegantly printed periodical and can testify to its being as truly 
“catholic in spirit” as are the Zheologische Literaturzeitung and the 
Theologische Literaturblatt. The Revue fairly promises to become for 
the Roman Catholic church what the two older reviews have been for 
Protestant readers. The articles and reviews thus far published are 
written by eminent scholars, known here and abroad; they are impar- 
tial in spirit, elegant in form, and fine in diction. Some partake more 
of the nature of independent articles than of reviews; thus, ¢. g., 
Nikel’s ‘“‘ The Recent Literature on Isa. 40-66,” in Nos. 3, 4; Dérholt’s 
“Zur Symbolforschung,” Nos. 5, 6; Peters’s article on “Die seit- 
herigen Ausgaben der Bruchstiicke des hebraischen Ecclesiasticus,” in 
No. 8; Hardy’s “Jahresbericht iiber Arbeiten aus dem Gebiet der ver- 
gleichenden Religionsforschung und der indischen Religionsge- 
schichte,” in Nos. 9 and 1o. Of the greatest interest are reviews 
signed by the editor." We congratulate the editor and his learned 
collaborators upon such an auspicious beginning ; we sincerely thank 
the publishers for having brought out these initial numbers in such 
splendid dress and elegant form.—W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


Great Religions of the World. (New York: Harper Brothers, 1901; 
pp. iii-++ 301; $2, ze¢.) This volume contains a series of eleven articles, 
reprinted from the Worth American Review, setting forth the religious 
condition of the world at the close of the nineteenth century. Though 
all are by “eminent authorities,” the articles are, for the most part, 
journalistic and of ephemeral interest. Some of them, for example 
“Confucianism,” are already antiquated by the rapid march of events. 
One at least, “Buddhism,” is marked by errors inexcusable in the most 
rapid of journalistic writing. Two or three, notably “ Brahminism,” 


* Occasionally one meets with an amusing statement, such as Holzhey’s in a review 
of Gicot, Special Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament: “Auf die Wort- 
trennung (sec-ond, nat-urally u. 4.) hat sich die Aufmerksamkeit des Verf. nicht mehr 
erstreckt.” Let Holzhey study English grammar and composition before he again 
reviews an English book. 
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have genuine value, while two, “Posivitism” and “Catholic Chris- 
tianity,” are sectarian tracts for the instruction of the unbelieving.— 
GEORGE Wo. Knox. 


Satan and Demons. By L. T. Townsend. (Cincinnati: Jennings & 
Pye, 1902; pp. 131; $0.25.) The author treats first of current incre- 
dulity on the subject, and then gives an exhaustive view of what the 
Bible has to say. In the next place he finds an analogy between 
demons and the ordinary pests of the natural world, and claims that 
the divine purpose in creating these pests is, in part, to teach that in 
the spiritual world there are harmful beings that have to be guarded 
against. He gives a chapter to “The Instinctive Beliefs of Human 
Nature” and one to “The Facts of Experience,” and holds that certain 
forms of sin indicate demoniacal possession at this day. After giving 
the relation of God to demons and of demons to Christ, he expounds 
in terms of the new science of bacteriology the provisions that God 
has made for securing “immunity.” The author interprets literally 
what the Bible says, and makes out a strong case. But his treatment 
is sometimes fanciful and wanting in gravity and strength.— Gross 
ALEXANDER. 


Dodehaschoinos. Das Zwilfmeileniand an der Grenze von Aegyp- 
ten und Nubien. Von Kurt Sethe. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901 ; pp. 36; 
M. 5.) This essay is in the series of ‘‘ Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
und Altertumskunde Aegyptens,” edited by the author himself (II. 
Band, Heft 3), and presents a definite and interesting result out of 
materials which have hitherto been largely misunderstood. The 
famous strip of Nile shore of twelve schoinoi in length, so often men- 
tioned in classic sources, has hitherto been supposed to extend from 
Assuan (Syene) to a point opposite the city of Pselchis (the present- 
day Dakke). It has therefore been identified with lower Nubia, ruled 
by the Romans until relinquished by Diocletian. With the acumen 
characteristic of him, the author has shown that this strip of Nile 
shore really included only the five miles of the first cataract from 
Assuan to the island of Phile. This gives a definiteness and unity 
to the Dodekaschoinos which it before lacked. One can understand 
how the first cataract, five miles long, might form the district which 
was originally donated to the god Khnum and later to his heir and 
successor in this cataract region, Isis. The author brings out many 
other points of interest hitherto overlooked in the documentary evi- 
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dence; in particular, the recognition for the first time of the mention of 
the Dodekaschoinos in the Sehél inscription of the seven-years’ famine, 
the document attributed to King Zoser of the third dynasty, and not 
impossibly embodying genuine tradition from that remote age. We 
are indebted to the author, therefore, for a solid contribution to the 
geography of ancient Egypt.— James H. BREASTED. 


Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramdischen, mit den nach Handschriften 
berichtigten Texten und einem Worterbuch. Von Hermann L. Strack. 
Dritte Auflage. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901; pp. 100; M-2.) Of the 
100 pages contained in this booklet, 24 pages are devoted to the 
grammar, 4% to an enumeration of the verbal forms found in the 
biblical Aramaic, 41 to text, and 19 to dictionary. The author has 
consulted brevity and thoroughness, and his work bears the marks of 
wide research. A particular word may be given to the text, which 
contains passages in the following order: (1) Ezra 4:1-5; 4: 24—6:18 
(4:1-5 in Hebrew) ; (2) Ezra 4:6-23; 7: 11-28 (4:6, 7; 7:11, 27, 28,in 
Hebrew); (3) Dan. 2:1—7 : 28(2:1-4@ in Hebrew); (4) (a) Dan. 3: 12-15, 
20-24, copied from a fragment MS. now in Cambridge, England 
(Codex G), provided with the supralinear (or Babylonian) vowel-signs; 
(4) Dan. 4:21—7:7, selected from a MS. now in Berlin (Codex J), 
likewise provided with the supralinear pointing; Gen. 31:47 (the 
two Aramaic words only); Jer. 10:11. The work will prove service- 
able to beginners in Aramaic, and in the texts and textual notes 
furnishes a convenient exhibit of the general character of manuscript 
variations.— C. R. Brown. 


Ist der zweite Dekalog alter als das Bundesbuch ? Von Sven Herner 
(Lund : Hjalmar Mdllers Univ.-Buchhandlung, 1901; pp. 34; M. 0.80), 
is an attempt to show that the book of the Covenant is older than the 
second decalogue (Exod. 34: 11-25). The author discusses the latest 
treatments, and with other arguments concludes, not only that the 
description of the offering of the first-born of animals, but that the 
vegetable offerings, point to the priority of the book of the Covenant. 
He combats, and it seems successfully, the position of Steuernagel 
that gives to the second decalogue the priority in time.—Das Buch 
Jesaia, ibersetzt und erklart von Bernh. Duhm; zweite verbesserte 
Auflage (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht [Nowack’s Hand- 
kommentar zum Alten Testament], 1902; pp. 446; M. 8), is practically 
a reprint of the first edition that appeared in 1892. By the use of 
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smaller type in the translation this volume contains twelve pages less 
than the first. Examination of several standard passages and a large 
number of pages shows that the author still maintains his former posi- 
tions on almost the entire book of Isaiah. The few variations there- 
from, and the new additions, are quite insignificant as compared with 
the whole. We are glad to see the reissue of such a standard com- 
mentary, even though we cannot always agree with the author in his 
handling of the Hebrewtext. The non-encyclopedic character of his 
material appeals particularly to students who desire an up-to-date 
opinion put in an energetic, fresh form.— IRA M. PRICE. 


Das Buch Hiob neu iibersetst und kurz erklért. Von Friedrich 
Delitzsch. Ausgabe mit sprachlichem Kommentar. (Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1902; pp. 179; M.6.) This is an excellent translation of Job 
into German, with a brief philological commentary. The sights and 
surroundings of an oriental city inspired the famous German Assyriolo- 
gist, during a brief stay at Constantinople, to a renewed study of this 
truly oriental poem ; and, with no helps beyond the Old Testament text 
and his Hebrew dictionary, he has produced one of the best transla- 
tions, preserving the spirit and force of the original to a surprising 
degree. The text is arranged in three parts: (1) the tale of Job, the 
pious (chaps. 1; 2; 42: 2-17), pp. 7-12; (2) the poem of Job, or: 
pessimism’s song of songs (chaps. 3-31:37, omitting chap. 28); 
and the speeches of Yahweh (chaps. 38; 39 [omitting vss. 13-18]; 
40:1-14; 42:1-6), pp. 13-92; (3) appendices, containing (a) the 
speeches of Elihu (chaps. 32-37); (4) the origin of wisdom (chap. 28); 
and (¢) the descriptions of ostrich, hippopotamus, and crocodile 
(39: 13-18; 40: 15—41: 26). The translator finds that the text of the 
book of Job is very trustworthy and well preserved, calling for very 
few emendations and changes. The philological commentary (pp. 
123-79) falls into a general and a special part. In the former is dis- 
cussed the vocabulary and phraseology of Job, strongly Aramaic in 
nature. In the special part we find brief philological notes to the text 
in the order as rearranged by Delitzsch. Many illustrations are drawn 
from the rich storehouse of the Assyrian learning of the great lexi- 
cographer, and similar in character to the fine observations and additions 
in every new issue of the Sacred Books of the Old Testament, by the hand 
of the general editor of this well-known series..—W. Muss-ARNOLT. 

* Attention is here called to PROFESSOR JULIUS A. BEWER’Ss review of Delitzsch’s 


book, published in the American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, July, 
1902, pp. 255-8. 
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Outline of the Neo-Hebraic Apocalyptic Literature. By Moses 
Buttenwieser. (Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye, 1901; pp. 49; $0.50.) 
Students of apocalyptic literature will be thankful to the author for the 
brief outline of the rabbinical branch. He starts out with the thesis 
of the constancy of the main ideas in apocalyptic literature, “the 
same set of thoughts being handed down from generation to genera- 
tion without undergoing any material modification.” Under fourteen 
heads he discusses “The Hebrew Book of Enoch,” “ An Apocalyptic 
Fragment,” “ The Ascension of Moses,” “The Assumption of Moses,” 
“ The Revelation of R. Joshua b. Levi,” “ The Alphabets of R. Akiba,” 
“ The Elijah Apocalypse,” ‘The Apocalypse of Zerubbabel,” “ The 
Wars of King Messiah,” “The Revelation of R. Simon b. Yohai,” “ The 
Prayer of R. Simon b. Yohai,” “The Midrash of the Ten Kings,” 
“The Persian Apocalypse of Daniel,” and some minor eschatological 
descriptions. The writer confesses that, for want of Vorardeiten, the 
time has not yet come for a detailed and exhaustive treatment of the 
various writings ; hence only certain general points are treated. In 
the author’s general remarks on the spirit and tone of Jewish apoca- 
lyptic literature, and hence also of early rabbinic Judaism, we find 
a marked leaning on late Christian authorities, like Schiirer, Bousset, 
and others, rather than independence of judgment, which one should 
expect from one having direct access to Jewish sources, and certainly 
in touch with Jewish sentiment.— Max L. MarcoL_is. 


Studia Biblica et Ecelesiastica. Essays chiefly in Biblical and Patris- 
tic Criticism. By Members of the University of Oxford. Vol. V, Part 
II: “Texts from Mount Athos.” By Kirsopp Lake. (Oxford : Claren- 
don Press, 1902; pp. 91-185; 3s. 6d.) Mount Athos has still a 
large store of treasures for New Testament scholars. It is only a year 
since Professor Lambros brought out his second sumptuous volume 
cataloguing the Athos manuscripts, and yet it appears that some of 
the largest and richest libraries are still untouched and practically 
unknown. In the Laura monastery there yet remain 120 vellum 
manuscripts, earlier than the fifteenth century, which are as yet uncol- 
lated and uncatalogued. Messrs. Lake and Wathen, in a few weeks’ 
visit to Mount Athos, in the summer of 1899, discovered and read 
several manuscript fragments of unusual interest, among them being 
Codex W (Gregory)—=172 (B52) in the Laura catalogue; Codex 
Evang. 1071 (Gregory)= 104A in the Laura catalogue; some chap- 
ters of the Acta Pilati, J—=A117 at the Laura; and a fragment of the 
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Acta Thomae, J, from Codex 476 in the library of Ivéron. Besides 
these they publish a catalogue and description of the 187 biblical 
manuscripts which they examined in the various monasteries. 

Mr. Lake’s studies of the text of Codex Win the gospel of Mark 
make clear the peculiar value of this gospel text as to age, affinities, 
and ending, while those of minuscle 1071, especially in its relation to 
Codex Bezz, as seen in the pericope adulterae, are distinct and very 
timely contributions to New Testament scholarship.—Cuas. F. 
SITTERLY. 


The Greek Testament: A Resultant Text Exhibiting the Critical 
Text of Tischendorf, Westcott-Hort and Weiss. Edited by Eberhard 
Nestle ; with an introduction and appendix by R. F. Weidner. (Chi- 
cago: Revell, 1901; pp. xvi+657; 52-+-viii; $1.) This isan Ameri- 
can edition of the third German edition of Nestle’s Greek Testament, 
which is much improved in its apparatus over the first edition (1898). 
This edition of the Greek Testament is one of the most convenient for 
general use, and it is well that an American publisher has been found 
for it. The slight additions made by the American introduction and 
appendix do not add materially to the value of the volume. A fourth 
German edition has already appeared, and the modifications which were 
introduced into that edition have been furnished in an appendix to the 
present work.— Evangelium secundum Matthaeum, cum variae lectionts 
delectu. Von Friedrich Blass. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1901 ; pp. xviii+ 
110; M. 3.60.) Following his studies in the text of Matthew, previ- 
ously published, Blass now gives the complete text of the gospel as he 
would reconstruct it from the evidence available, and on the principles 
which he has already applied to the text of Acts, Luke,and Mark. The 
preface to this brochure contains a valuable discussion of the classes 
of variation in the text of Matthew, and the extant witnesses in their 
relation to one another. Here as elsewhere Blass makes large use of, 
and gives greater weight to, the patristic testimony than has been cus- 
tomary, and his emendations are made with that free hand which has 
become recognized as characteristic of him. The number of varia- 
tions which he has introduced into the text of the gospel are very 
many, as compared either with the Westcott-Hort or Textus Receptus 
standard. He does not claim to construct a strictly western text, and 
fundamentally his text agrees with the work of the modern textual 
scholars; but his text goes a way of its own, and will deserve atten- 
tion. His text-critical apparatus is also of much importance. A 
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collation of Blass’s text of Matthew with that of Westcott-Hort, 
Tischendorf, etc., may be seen in an appendix to the fourth edition of 
Nestle’s Movum Testamentum Graece (Stuttgart, 1902).— Addresses on 
the Acts of the Apostles. By Edward White Benson. (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1901; pp. xx + 669; $7, we¢.) This elaborate volume 
contains a series of popular expositions on the Acts narrative which 
were given before an audience of ladies during the years 1887-92, 
in Lambeth Palace Chapel. The volume makes no contribution to the 
historical or exegetical study of the book of Acts, but is a series of 
homilies which aim to reach the practical religious life of the present 
day, more exactly of Archbishop Benson’s closing years. It would 
seem that the publication of these addresses was in the nature of a 
memorial to Dr. Benson on the part of his appreciative hearers.— 
Die Lehre Jesu. By H. H. Wendt. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1901; second edition; pp. 640; M.12.) Wendt has here 
compressed the two volumes of his first edition into one. Part I, 
which was published in 1886 and dealt with the gospels as sources for 
ascertaining the teaching of Jesus, has been reduced from 354 pages 
to 43 pages, becoming the first section in the single-volume edition. 
A portion of the material which is thus excised has been superseded 
by the author’s /Johannesevangelium (1900); but the section of 170 
pages which dealt with the Matthezan Zogia has been for the present 
practically abandoned, since the subject receives but to pages in the 
second edition. Although the author does not promise it, one may 
infer that a new work on this subject is in process of making. Part 
II, dealing with the content of Jesus’ teaching, was published in 1890. 
In the new edition this portion of Wendt’s work reappears in the same 
order, but shortened some 75 pages. The chief revision has been in 
the section which treats of Jesus’ teaching concerning the kingdom of 
God. The many important works upon the teaching of Jesus which 
have appeared in the last ten years have been duly recognized. In its 
new form Wendt’s Lehre Jesu is the more fitted to be, as it is generally 
acknowledged to be, the best single work upon the teaching of Jesus. 
We should now have an English translation of this second edition, 
published in one volume.— C. W. Votaw. 


Etudes sur les évangiles. Par V. Rose. (Paris: Welter, 1902 ; pp. 
xiv-+ 336; fr. 5.) This is a series of studies on the teaching of 
Jesus, though not a systematic and complete treatment of that subject. 
The occasion, too, and aim of the study, according to the author’s 
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own confession, are apologetic rather than scientific or didactic. They 
were undertaken with the special object in view of solving the doubts 
of a young Catholic Frenchman whose faith, it appears, had been dis- 
turbed by a residence in Germany and contact with biblical criticism. 
The author undertakes to show that the essentials of the Catholic faith 
can all be derived from the synoptic gospels. To this end he investi- 
gates these gospels. It cannot be said that his effort is successful at 
every point. The deduction, for instance, of the church doctrine on 
sacrificial atonement from the few and obscure data in the synoptics 
puts that doctrine on a very precarious foundation. But, on the 
whole, Professor Rose’s method of study is sane, and his results may 
serve as corrective to much that passes under the name of critical work 
on this subject.— Wunderglaube im Heidentum und in der alten Kirche. 
Von Th. Trede. (Gotha: Perthes, 1901; pp. viii-+273; M. 4.) The 
main thesis of this book is that belief in miracles was common among 
Jews and heathen in ancient times. Christianity, springing up in 
the midst of an environment where no question was raised as to the 
reality of miracles and hardly a distinction drawn between the real and 
unreal, naturally grew up with miracles as its natural concomitant. 
At the present time Christians feel compelled to defend the historicity 
of biblical miracles, and are, consequently, heavily burdened in their 
apologetics. The proper ground to take is that the only real miracle 
in the case is that the tender plant of Christianity, growing in such 
unpropitious atmosphere, should have survived the unfavorable condi- 
tions. The author’s investigation extends over a wide range of history 
and literature, and is quite minute and thorough. There is a discrep- 
ancy, however, between the evidence he produces and the conclusion 
he draws from it, in particular as to the unreality of biblical miracles. 
The value of the work lies, therefore, in the collection of materials and 
in the designation of a field in which more satisfactory work may be 
done from the logical and philosophical point of view.— Die Offen- 
barung im Gnosticismus. Von Rudolph Liechtenhan. (Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1901; pp. iv-+ 168; M. 4.80.) The ques- 
tions which the author puts before himself are: What relations did the 
Gnostics believe themselves to sustain toward the revelations claimed 
by the various religions about them ? and, With which did they find 
themselves in harmony? Which did they condemn? He seeks the 
answer to these questions through a careful and painstaking examina- 
tion of the writings of the Gnostics as far as they have been preserved, 
either in complete form or in fragmentary quotations in the writings 
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of others. The work thus divides itself into three parts: the sources 
of revelation, the appropriation of revelation, and the content of reve- 
lation. On each one of these subdivisions the whole range of Gnostic 
literature is ransacked for whatsoever it may have pertinent and valu- 
able. The conclusions reached by the author are that the Gnostics 
believed in revelation in general, that they believed in particular 
revelations given to themselves, and that they held more especially to 
the reality of biblical revelation, though they did not accept this always 
as authoritative, because they ascribed a portion of it to sources infe- 
rior to God. They were not rationalists, but supernaturalists. The 
essay, though not exhaustive, throws a flood of light on a most inter- 
esting subject.— A. C. ZENOs. 


Die Haupiprobleme der Leben Jesu Forschung. Von Otto Schmiedel. 
(Tiibingen: Mohr, 1902; pp. iv-+72; M. 1.25.) This essay, written 
for lay readers, presents to them a convenient and serviceable résumé 
of the main problems encountered in the investigation of the life of 
Jesus. The author’s position is that of the advanced critical school. 
He allows the fourth gospel no value whatever as a source for the life 
of Jesus, and discovers some fundamental contradictions between the 
synoptists and the fourth gospel as well as among themselves. Those 


who repudiate this extreme position may at the same time sympathize 
with his decided emphasis on the ethical rather than the apocalyptic 
elements in Jesus’ life and teaching.—J. W. BaiLey. 


Das Messiasbewusstsein Jesu und seine neueste Bestreitung. Von 
Oscar Holtzmann. (Giessen: Ricker, 1902; pp. 26; M.o.50.) In 
this lecture, delivered at Frankfurt on the Main last October, Dr. 
Holtzmann criticises certain recent German views regarding the mes- 
sianic consciousness of Jesus: that of J. Weiss, because it virtually 
underestimates the importance of Christ’s messianic consciousness ; 
that based on the work of Usener, because it leads to the conception 
that Jesus was induced by Peter to assume the réle of Messiah ; and 
that of Wrede, because, in the first place, it assumes that the disciples 
did not recognize Jesus as Messiah until after the resurrection, and 
because it involves a violent handling of Mark’s gospel. Dr. Holtz- 
mann regards the messianic name as implying the finality of Chris- 
tianity. A higher law than that of the Messiah is unthinkable.— 
GerorcGE H. GILBERT. 
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“Die christliche Freiheit nach der Verkiindigung des Apostels Paulus. 
Von Johannes Weiss, Professor der Theologie zu Marburg. (Géttin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902; pp. 33; M.1.) The author 
discusses the relation between the Pauline and the Stoical ideas of 
freedom. He makes three divisions: freedom from the law; freedom 
from sin; freedom from the world with its joys and sorrows. Many 
parallels between Paulinism and Stoicism are pointed out; and the 
basis for the relation is assumed on the supposition that Paul picked 
up these teachings while attending the Grecian schools in his youth. 
Paul, however, transforms the Stoical ideas, interprets them in the 
light of the personality of Christ, and thus gives them a religious sig- 
nificance. Certain parallelisms between the ideas of Paul and the 
ideas of the Stoics do not necessarily indicate, however, that the latter 
were the source of the former. The dependence, if actual, should be 
capable of being traced more effectively — LLEw. PHILLIPs. 


La prophétie des papes attribuée 2 S. Malachie. Etude critique. Par 
Joseph Maitre. (Paris: Lethielleux, 1901; pp. xii+ 864; fr. 6.) In 
this bulky volume the Abbé Maitre breaks a lance for the authenticity 
of the famous prophecies attributed to St. Malachy, bishop of Down 
and Connor in Ireland (d. 1148). Their authority is maintained on 
the hypothesis that the author’s historical method and principles are 
sufficient to solve all objections to the contrary. The last three chap- 
ters deal with the end of the world, and the objections made to belief 
in its near coming on scientific, philosophical, and theological grounds. 
The work is capable of much condensation, and its historical spirit is 
more medizval than modern. The author adds nothing to the old 
arguments for the authenticity of these curious forecasts made known 
to the world for the first time in the Zignum Vitae of Arnold de Wion 
(1595). Until we know by whom and when these short and cryptic 
formule were drawn up, their authority must be null. The book, 
though filled with curious erudition, is chiefly valuable for a lengthy 
bibliography of the “ Malachy prophecies” (pp. 46-141). Its basic 
thesis of the approaching dissolution of the world is scarcely more 
certain than it was when Gregory the Great enumerated the signa tem- 
porum that announced the crack of doom. In the bibliography are 
wanting the pages consecrated by O’Curry to the “ Prophecies” of 
Irish saints in his MSS. Materials for [rish History (reprint, Dublin, 
1875).—THomAs J. SHAHAN. 
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Henry V., the Typical Medieval Hero. By Charles Lethbridge 
Kingsford. (New York: Putnam, 1901; pp. xxv-+ 402; $1.50.) [= 
“Heroes of the Nation” series.] To attempt to write a book which 
shall be both a popular biography and a piece of minute and scholarly 
research is to invite failure. Mr. Kingsford knows all there is to be 
known about Henry V.; he has grubbed through the sources conscien- 
tiously as a scholar should, and has produced a book of much value to 
his fellow-scholars. Nevertheless, he has failed to produce either a 
popular biography or a satisfactory piece of scholarly work. The con- 
ditions insured failure, but there exist other reasons for it. He has 
too strong a predilection for his hero, and to justify or excuse his acts 
is perforce unjust to countless others. His judgments of the Lollards, 
of Lord Cobham, of the Duke of Burgundy, of the emperor Sigismund, 
and of the French are all too harsh. Fortunately, he gives the evi- 
dence, even when it fails to support his own conclusions. Another 
reason for failure lies in his want of a sense of proportion. The book 
is crowded with insignificant details, even to the color of Henry’s 
beloved steed, and too much space is devoted to “battle, murder, and 
sudden death’’—to a treatment of military events and military minu- 
tie. The principal conclusions established, though the writer shrinks 
from them, are that Henry’s attack upon France was utterly unjustifi- 
able, and that in the end it was completely fruitless so far as England 
was concerned.— R. CATTERALL. 


Doktor Martin Luther. Ein Lebensbild fiir das deutsche Haus. 
Von Georg Buchwald. (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1902; pp. xii+ 530; 
M. 6.) The author prepared this life of Luther for the German house- 
hold. It is not especially for children, but rather for the entire family 
circle gathered about the evening lamp and listening while one reads 
aloud. It is admirably adapted to its purpose. The language is 
simple and yet select. The sentences are brief and clear. The 
materials are divided into short sections, so that a stopping-place may 
always be found. Anecdotes are abundant and well chosen, to illus- 
trate doctrines, usages, and characters. There are more than a hun- 
dred engravings of genuine historic value, constituting a museum of 
Germany in the sixteenth century. Though it is designed for popular 
family use, the book is by no means uncritical. The author studied 
his subject for twenty years, and for four consecutive winters made it 
the theme of his Sunday evening sermons. There is always a great 
stream of Luther literature issuing from the press of Germany, the 
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larger part of it destined to speedy oblivion; but this book ought to 
find a permanent and useful place in the German family library. As 
it is designed for the German family, its tone of excessive hero-worship 
may be pardoned. One does not expect to find the rough and pas- 
sionate side of Luther in a book prepared for the domestic fireside. 
The book may be commended to persons who are learning Ger- 
man, as it is not too difficult for beginners, and as it is sufficiently 
important and interesting to lure the reader on to the end.—Zuther 
als Kirchenhistoriker. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Wissenschaft. 
Von Ernst Schafer. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1897; pp. viii+ 
515.) Dr. Schafer gives us a thorough discussion of his subject in 
three parts. The first deals with the interest of Luther in church 
history and his courses of study in this branch of learning. The 
second deals with the sources whence he drew his historical state- 
ments and allusions. The third brings together in an orderly collec- 
tion all the historical statements and allusions found in his works, and 
arranges them by periods, beginning with the apostolic age.—Die 
Chronik des Bernhard Wyss 1519-1530. WHerausgegeben von Georg 
Finsler. (Basel: Basler Buch- und Antiquariats-Handlung, 1901; pp. 
xxv-+ 167; M. 5.20.) This book is the first of a series entitled ‘“ Quel- 
len zur schweizerischen Reformationsgeschichte,” now being published 
by the Zwingliverein of Ziirich. The chronicle of Wyss was published 
in 1749, but that was so long ago that the edition is out of print. 
Besides, the editing, by Fiisslin, was wretched. The editor of this 
new edition cannot be accused; he has explained obscure and obso- 
lete terms, and has supplied an elaborate historical and biographical 
apparatus in extensive footnotes. Indeed, his notes occupy a larger 
space than the chronicle itself, and give evidence of much minute care. 
Wyss, the author of the chronicle, came to Ziirich shortly before the 
appearance of Zwingli there. At first he was a baker, but by diligence 
made himself a teacher of penmanship, the art of writing letters and 
official documents, and arithmetic. He was fond of military life, and 
always volunteered when there was fighting to be done. He was killed 
in the disastrous battle in which Zwingli also fell. His chronicle 
covers the entire period from the coming of Zwingli to Ziirich till the 
outbreaking of the war in which he lost his life. It selects with happy 
pertinacity only those events which have a bearing on the Reforma- 
tion, and, therefore, though brief, is important for the history of that 
movement. It gives a specially good view of Zwingli, whom Wyss 
idolized.— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
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Der heilige Alfons von Liguori, der Kirchenlehrer und Apologet 
des XVIII. Jahrhunderts. Von Franz Meffert. (Mainz: Kirchheim, 
1901; pp. 280; M. 7.50.) Dr. Meffert won the prize given at Wiirz- 
burg in 1890 for the best essay on Liguori’s literary activity, and so 
since then he has been interested in this saint. But the occasion of 
the present volume is the wide interest excited by Robert Grassmann’s 
extracts from Liguori’s moral theology, under the scornful title: 
Aussiige aus der von den Pipsten Pius IX. und Leo XIII. ex cathedra als 
Norm fiir die rimisch-katholische Kirche sanktionirten Moraltheologie 
des heiligen Dr. Alphonsus Maria de Liguori und die furchtbare Gefahr 
dieser Moraltheologie fiir die Sittlichkeit der Volker (20th ed., Stettin, 
1900). The trouble with Liguori’s moral theology is that it is gener- 
ally considered immoral on account of the loopholes it makes for 
escape from plain duties through its doctrine of probabilism. That 
this is so Dr. Meffert is obliged to confess, though he minimizes the 
danger as much as possible and asserts that the saint really cleared it 
of its objectionable features. He also analyzes, but more briefly, 
Liguori’s dogmatic, ascetic, and apologetic writings. In two ways he 
decidedly pleased Pius IX.—he taught the immaculate conception of 
the virgin Mary by her mother Anne, and papal infallibility. 

These literary studies are prefaced by a three-page list of books 
frequently cited —— Grassmann is not mentioned—and a brief sketch of 
Liguori’s uneventful life, and followed by a convenient chronological 
list of Liguori’s numerous writings, which were in both Italian and 
Latin. But, unfortunately and inexcusably, Dr. Meffert or his pub- 
lisher failed to provide an index, and thus much curtailed the usefulness 
of his well-written and scholarly book.—S. M. Jackson. 


Paul de Lagarde. Erganzter Abdruck des Artikels von Eb. Nestle, 
aus Band XI der Realencyklopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche. (Leipzig : Hinrichs, 1902 ; pp. 13; M.o.20.) The “ prophet of 
the twentieth century” —as Lagarde has been called—is gaining in 
influence from year to year since his death in 1892. The views and 
hopes of the great Semitist— facile princeps in his chosen work—in 
matters of religion, society, government, and politics, so persist- 
ently fought for, and, alas! often so bitterly and bitingly proclaimed, 
are gaining ground more and more, and are becoming realities in the 
morning hours of the new century. Many who bitterly opposed him 
while alive have become Lagarde’s followers since his death, to whom 
a most loving tribute was paid by his widow, Anna de Lagarde, in her 
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book, Paul de Lagarde, Erinnerungen aus seinem Leben (Géttingen, 
1894). In his theological views he was during his lifetime understood 
and appreciated by only a few,who considered him “one of the most 
godfearing men that ever trod this earth,” while others proclaimed 
him the type of ‘the sin against the Holy Ghost.” That the former 
view is gaining ground more and more is one of the most hopeful 
indications of the development and progress of a truly religious spirit. 
—W. Muss-ARNULT. 


Die religionsphilosophischen Praimissen der Schletermacherschen Glau- 
benslehre. Von Gottfried Thiimmel. (Hanover und Leipzig: Hahnsche 
Buchhandlung, 1902; pp. 88; M.1.50.) This booklet, though its 
theme is becoming hackneyed, is nevertheless of considerable interest, 
especially in view of the commonly felt need of a reconstruction of 
Christian dogma. Schleiermacher was a pioneer in this field and 
attempted to erect a new dogmatic upon a new conception of religion. 
The author considers Schleiermacher’s work as largely the outcome of 
a threefold conflict: (1) between practical utilitarianism and esthetic 
idealism; (2) between rationalism and mysticism and intuition; (3) 
between formalism and individualism. After presenting the philosophy 
of religion underlying Schleiermacher’s G/audens/lehre, the author tests 
its consistency with his view of the problem of dogmatic, and his doc- 
trines of God, Christ, and the church. The book is a more valuable 
aid to students of historical theology than some of the ponderous 
works on the same subject, but I think that the author, like most writers 
on Schleiermacher’s theology, mostly overlooks the influence of the 
great theologian’s personal history and experiences in the formation 
of his theological views.—GrEORGE Cross. 


Two Centuries of Christian Activity at Yale. Edited by J. B. 
Reynolds, S. H. Fisher, H. B. Wright. (New York: Putnam, 1go1; 
pp. 367; $1.40.) After the introduction by President Cyrus Northrop 
follow fifteen chapters written by Yale men most competent to discuss 
the religious life of our ancient university. No brief summary can do 
justice to this profoundly significant story. Those who fear that devo- 
tion to scholarship is inconsistent with vigorous, sane, and sincere 
piety should gather courage from this volume. To those who have 
responsibility for the organization and stimulation of religious activity 
in younger institutions these chapters will prove very helpful and 
instructive, for they recite the unfolding of almost every form of 
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experiment which it is possible to try. The mistakes and failures are 
as frankly and honestly told as the successes. One does not need to 
be a Yale graduate, only a patriot, a lover of his kind, a scholar, and a 
Christian, to sincerely rejoice that such a history could be told. Pastors 
who wish to understand the spiritual wants of young men, especially 
students, will find this discussion richly suggestive. The historical 
student will see the successive phases of religious thought and life of 
the community reflected in the story of a college church and congre- 
gation. On the whole, the prospects of a rational and morally earnest 
Christian life were never more favorable than at present.—CHARLES 
RICHMOND HENDERSON. 


Der christliche Gottesbegriff im Sinne der gegenwartigen evangelisch- 
lutherischen Kirche. Von Georg Schnedermann. (Leipzig: Deichert, 
1901; pp. xiii+273; M. 5.) This is the second part of the author’s 
Darstellung des christlichen Glaubens, the first part of which appeared 
in 1899. Four more parts are yet to appear. Schnedermann repre- 
sents the aspect of Schleiermacher’s method developed by Frank. His 
task, therefore, is to set forth the content of the historically condi- 
tioned religious consciousness of a typical Lutheran. His assertions 
concerning God are inferences from the personal judgment: “I have 
communion with God.” The historic creeds and the teachings of 
Scripture and of Christ give confirmatory evidence. While rejecting 
the presuppositions of orthodox dogmatics, Schnedermann is decidedly 
conservative in his general conclusions. The book has the warmth 
and eloquence of a personal testimony; but scientifically it is defective 
in its failure to pass convincingly from subjective assurance to objec- 
tive reality, while diffuseness and frequent repetitions make serious 
demands on the reader’s patience.— Zeitgedanken iiber die heilige 
Taufe. Von Georg Stosch. (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1902; pp. 95; 
M. 1.20.) The author laments the growing tendency to depreciate 
the significance of baptism, and defends the orthodox Lutheran con- 
ception by appeals to Scripture and to history. If it is necessary to 
employ such fast and loose reasoning to sustain the author’s position, 
the prevalent indifference, of which he complains, is a sign of greater 
common-sense than the book displays.— Der Begriff der christlichen 
Erfahrung hinsichtlich seiner Verwendbarkett in der Dogmatik untersucht. 
Von H.Sogemeier. (Giitersloh : Bertelsmann, 1902; pp. 80; M.1.20.) 
No theology today can be written without assigning an important 
place to Christian experience. The author of this pamphlet attempts 
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a critique of the conception of experience. What does it mean? How 
is it to be employed in dogmatics ? He criticises Schleiermacher and 
Frank, the former for his subjectivism, the latter for attempting to 
give to this subjectivism objective cogency by specious dialectic. He 
would correct the method of Schleiermacher by starting from the 
historic revelation of God in Christ. Experience is, then, not a mere 
“feeling of dependence,” but the observed psychological results of 
this specific revelation. Unless we presuppose this objective revelation, 
we cannot be sure that our faith is not illusion. The pamphlet is a 
sober and scholarly piece of work.— GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 


The Christ of History and of Experience. Third Series of Kerr 
Lectures. By David W. Forrest. Third edition. (New York: Scribner, 
1901; pp. xx + 489; $2.) Inthe January, 1899, number of the JouRNAL 
OF THEOLOGY this able book was favorably reviewed by Professor 
Wenley. The high estimate which he then put upon it has been justi- 
fied by the fact that it has now reached its third edition. It is in 
demand among earnest, progressive thinkers. The author has mastered 
the latest, profoundest discussions in interpretation and theology. 
He presents, with unusual fairness, clearness, and force, the positions 
that he combats. In all of his utterances he loyally maintains the 
deity of Christ, but, discarding old and familiar forms of theological 
statement, he clothes his thought in language consonant with the 
freshest and ablest philosophical enunciations of our day. In view of 
the earlier review of this work in the JoURNAL, it is not necessary for 
us now to set forth its contents, nor to indulge in favorable or 
unfavorable criticism. While we differ with the author upon some 
minor points, we cannot but commend his discussion as a whole. 
Those who preach the gospel in our churches would be greatly stimu- 
lated and helped by making the contents of this virile volume part 
and parcel of their own thinking.—Z’ordre surnaturel et le devoir 
chrétien. Par Th. Bourgeois. (Paris: Lethielleux, 1901; pp. 380; fr. 
3-50.) This book treats in popular style of the vital relations between 
the divine life imparted to the soul by Jesus Christ and Christian duty. 
The author, a Roman Catholic, maintains that grace comes from 
Christ to the soul through the channel of the sacraments, and is con- 
fided to the care of the Catholic priesthood. In the language of 
Isaiah, he calls the sacraments “the wells of salvation.” Baptism 
saves. The bread that the communicant eats is grace. But amid all 
his errors the author clings tenaciously to the personal, living Christ, 
who imparts to men eternal life GAaLUsHA ANDERSON. 
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The Divine Pursuit, by John Edgar McFadyen (Chicago: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., 1902; pp. 213; $1, met), is a series of devotional 
meditations. The series takes its name from the meditation on Ps. 
23:6, the first clause, which the professor translates, ‘Goodness and 
mercy shall pursue me all the days of my life.” Not all the short 
articles, however, are so closely connected exegetically with the texts 
which invariably precede them. Notably is this the case with the brief 
essay entitled, “He Is Worthy.” Dealing with the worthiness of 
Jesus, the author takes his theme from Luke 7:4 and emphasizes “he” 
and “thou” and “this,” as if the text referred to Jesus, whereas it 
relates to the centurion who asked that his servant be healed. Such 
accommodation of texts is not to be commended even in the lighter 
labors of a higher critic. As a whole, the meditations are scholarly, 
spiritual, helpful. They show poetic insight and imagination. They 
are suggestive. Many a preacher, reading them, will feel compelled to 
develop into themes ideas which Professor McFadyen outlines in one 
clear sentence.—IRA W. ALLEN, JR. 


Parables of Life. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. (New York: The 
Outlook Co., 1902; pp. 110; $1, met.) These Parables of Life, 
eleven in number, are very brief, the longest hardly exceeding one 
thousand words. The unusual literary form chosen is one which only 
an artist like Mr. Mabie could use with success. He has used it with 
a shaping touch at once delicate and firm, with a reticence which avoids 
sentimentality and yet leaves his meaning clear. In exquisite little 
symbolic pictures, as of “The Inflexible Guide,” which is Love, “who 
has learned in heaven infinite tenderness and loyalty to truth;” of 
“The Waiting Figure,” which is the New Year offering to every man a 
plastic opportunity for his making or marring; of “The Last Judg- 
ment,” which is the inevitable and unerring verdict of self, old 
lessons are taught anew with winning beauty. They are the lessons 
every tempted and troubled man must needs learn if his life is to be 
worthy of the task and the hope set before him; and many a reader 
will acknowledge gratefully that Mr. Mabie’s art has illumined truths 
which, in the commonplaces of religious exhortation, are merely trite 
and dull.— A. K. PARKER. 


Jesus Christus und das gebildete Haus unserer Tage. Von Gustav 
Sorglich. (Berlin: Schwetschke, 1902; pp. 54; M. 0.80.) The author 
expresses his conviction that the teachings of Jesus Christ have lost 
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their hold on the educated of our day. They have some meaning 
still, he thinks, for peasants, children, beggars, and old women; but 
even in these circles there is so much conventional lying that one turns 
away from them with feelings of disgust. It will not do to cry down 
this little brochure as rank pessimism, for the facts which the author 
adduces are correct so far as they go. The criticism we would pass 
on them is that the author’s field of observation was limited to a few 
German cities like Berlin. There are many centers, even in Germany, 
in which the teachings of Jesus have as strong a hold on the educated 
as they have in England and America. With the earnest plea of the 
author for a more personal faith in Christ as the only true basis for 
vital Christianity, we are in entire accord. —A. J. RAMAKER. 


Die Berliner Stadtmission. Dargestellt von Ernst Evers. (Berlin: 
Verlag der Buchhandlung der Berliner Stadtmission, 1902; pp. 230; 
M. 4.) The imperial capital of Germany is a central battleground of 
evangelical Christianity in our time. Every tendency of thought, 
every social interest, every passion and aspiration may there be studied. 
The city mission, which Wichern himself regarded an essential factor 
of the “Inner Mission,” has been developed in Berlin with a wealth of 
financial and intellectual resources. In the volume here noticed one 
may trace the development of modern methods of practical Chris- 
tianity under urban conditions, and the account is highly instructive 
and inspiring. Among the topics discussed are: parish visiting, Sun- 
day schools, societies, evangelistic assemblies, colportage, hospices, 
and other means of mitigating misery and giving effect to spiritual 
ministries— CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 


Training the Church of the Future. Auburn Seminary Lectures on 
Christian Nurture, with Special Reference to the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor as a Training School of the Church. 
By Francis E. Clark. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1902; pp. 
225; $0.75.) This book is made up of lectures, delivered first at 
Auburn Theological Seminary, and afterward repeated, at different 
times, before nine other prominent theological schools. The author 
maintains that all children, in order to be saved, must be converted, 
but that there is a marked difference between their conversion and that 
of adults. Attending the latter there is apt to be much sharp and 
painful mental conflict, and often a violent wrench is necessary in order 
to free the soul from crystallized habits of sin; while in the case of 
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children, nurtured in Christian households, conversion is often effected 
with little or no conscious disturbance of mind or heart. To the latter 
type of conversion the churches are at last awakening, and as a result 
constantly increasing numbers of children are being welcomed into 
their membership. But it is vastly important that these recruits from 
the young be trained for Christian service. This, however, cannot be 
effected simply by instruction ; these converted children and youths 
must be given something definite to do, and in some way must be led 
to do it. Our author contends that the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor presents the best methods for the accomplishment 
of this. What the society is, what it has done and is doing, he fully 
and impressively sets before us. The main objections urged against 
the society are ably answered. In an appendix he shows that the 
society, by its organizations, already encircles the globe. He also gives 
a “ Model Constitution” for a society, and presents much interesting 
matter concerning the organizations that have sprung out of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement. Whether or not one agrees with the author 
in all his contentions, this is a live book; in it are discussed what con- 
fronts us all, here and now, and it should be read by every pastor, both 
old and young.— Words of Faith and Hope. By the late Brooke Foss 
Westcott. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1902; pp. viii +212; $1.25.) 
There are in this volume thirteen addresses and sermons, delivered in 
different places in England, and at various times from 1868 to 1899. 
In the first three discourses he urges families of the Church of England 
to devote themselves to a life of asceticism, to live in great frugality, to 
take upon themselves the obligation to poverty, to study, and to devo- 
tion. Still, he treats this subject tentatively under the headings: “A 
Ball,’ “A Suggestion,” “An Opportunity.” Among the ten sermons 
and addresses that follow, those on “Labor Co-operation,” “The Con- 
gregation,” and “The Sovereign Motive” seem to us the most weighty 
and practical. But none of them is commonplace. They deal with 
the great central truths of the gospel and Christian experience. When 
found among the author’s papers they lose the mark that he himself had 
placed upon them as “Overflow Lessons from Work.” They contain 
thoughts that issued from the depths of his spiritual life. No one can read 
them attentively without being incited to a more unreserved consecra- 
tion to Jesus Christ. The style of our author is well known to scholars. 
Whatever he touched he adorned. We did not detect an obscure or 
slovenly sentence in the entire volume. The author had acquired the 
scholarly art of presenting the profoundest thought in clear, simple, 
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eloquent diction. The three discourses on “ Disciplined Life,” or 
asceticism, are of least interest to readers in the United States. To us 
the book would have been more attractive if they had been placed last 
or omitted. Taken as a whole they are hardly in accord with evangeli- 
cal truth. To say, as our author does, that “the Christian found the 
remedy for overwhelming evil in the creation of a new life of the soul 
out of the completest subjection of the body” is to our mind an inver- 
sion of the gospel.—Addresses on the Revised Version of the Holy 
Scripture. By C. J. Ellicott. (New York: E. & J. B. Young, 1901; 
pp. 138; $0.75.) These addresses form the charge of the author, the 
bishop of Gloucester, to the archdeaconry of Cirencester, in October, 
1901. In them he gives a lucid history of Bible revision in England 
for the past fifty years, and cordially recognizes the co-operation of 
scholars on this side of the Atlantic in this great work. He notes the 
early revision of parts of Scripture by individuals, and shows how these 
isolated and preparatory efforts led to the more general and systematic 
work authorized by the convocation of Canterbury. He enumerates 
the principles by which the revisers were guided in their labors, shows 
the processes by which they determined the Hebrew and Greek texts 
from which their translations were made, and the manifest superiority 
of their renderings to those of the Authorized Version. At the close 
of his last address he pleads for the public use of the revised Scriptures 
in the services of the churches of his diocese. Our author bore a 
prominent part in the work of revision. He speaks from personal 
observation and experience. Anyone wishing to become acquainted 
with probably the most important religious movement of modern times 
will find this little volume quite indispensable— Zhe Blind Spot and 
Other Sermons. By W. L. Watkinson. (Chicago: Revell, 1902; pp. 
viii-+ 278; $1, met.) In this book there are eighteen discourses which 
will take a high rank in sermonic literature. In kind they are textual- 
topical; in character, fresh, popular, scriptural, evangelical. The 
author has evidently read widely and thoroughly. He uses plenti- 
fully the aptest illustrations drawn from the latest investigations in 
science and philosophy, nature, handicrafts, society, government, his- 
tory, both secular and biblical. He quotes Scripture with rare perti- 
nency. His style is vivacious, with suggestive, brilliant antitheses. 
Scattered through his discourses are quotable, epigrammatic sentences 
like these: “Of all dust thrown in men’s eyes none is more blinding 
than gold dust ;” “ We are not waiting for God, God is waiting for us.” 
The author’s style is very clear, but these excellent sermons would 
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have been better if he had used a larger number of short, Saxon 
words, and had been more direct in address. The sermon entitled 
“Spiritual and Worldly Life” is overloaded with long words of Latin 
origin. While there is not a weak discourse in the book, thoughtful 
readers will find “The Splendid Isolation” and “ Personal Responsi- 
bility” especially stimulating and helpful.”— GaLusHa ANDERSON. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Zum Kampfe der drei Weltreligionen. (Buddhismus, Islam, Christentum.) Ein 
Katechismus fiir wahrheitssuchende Leute. Von R. Falke. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1902; pp. 102; M. 1.—A brief presentation of the fundamental doctrines 
and facts of these three religions to the end of demonstrating the superiority and 
final victory of Christianity. 


Notes on the History and Text of Our Early English Bible. By Geo. L. Owen. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co.; pp. 80; 5s., #e¢.— Is simply 
a collection of brief notes, descriptive of the chief early English and Welsh 
Bibles. There is no preface, no introduction, no table of contents, and no 
indices. While these notes are valuable as isolated statements, the reader who 
wishes to know the history of the great English translations must consult other 
and more connected and consecutive treatments of the subject. 


Die Evangelien des Markus und Lukas. Von Bernhard Weiss. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1901; pp. 694; M. 9.50 bound.—The last (eighth) edition of 
this volume in the Meyer Kommentar was published in 1892, and was the joint 
work of B. Weiss and J. Weiss (father and son), the former contributing the 
commentary on Mark and the latter that on Luke. In the present (ninth) edition 
the volume is once more the entire work of B. Weiss, as in the sixth and seventh 
editions (1878, 1885). The commentary on Mark has been thoroughly revised, while 
the commentary on Luke is an entirely new work, embodying the veteran 
scholar’s latest interpretation of the third gospel. The readings of Codex D 
have received careful attention throughout the work, because of Blass’s studies ; 
but Weiss is not inclined to assign much value to them. 


Die Paulinischen Briefe und der Hebrierbrief, im berichtigen Text, mit kurser Erliute- 
rung. Von Bernhard Weiss. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902, second edition; pp. 693; 
M. 10.—This is Vol. II of Weiss’s latest work, covering the whole New Testa- 
ment in three volumes, under the title, Das Meue Testament, Handausgabe. The 
first edition of this volume appeared in 1896; this second edition has been 
ertirely reset, and the book has been increased ten pages in size; but the modifi- 
cations and additions are very slight. We have in this volume by Weiss one of 
the most valuable briefer commentaries on the Pauline epistles. 


Handbook to the Gospel according to S. Luke for the Use of Teachers and Students. By 
Morley Stevenson. London: Rivingtons, 1901; pp. xi-+-264; 2s. 6d.— The 
value of this book lies in its attempt to present a method “to help teachers in 

their own study for examinations and in their teaching.” 
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The Wit and Wisdom of Jesus. By George Wright Buckley. Boston: James H. West 
Co., 1901; pp. 213; $1.—Is an earnest attempt “to bring back the real Jesus» 
to view him in human aspects and relations, to view him as under a universal 
law of human development and limitation, whereby even the greatest men are 
linked to the imperfect age in which they live and to the more or less specialized 
nature of the work given them todo.” “Recognizing the legitimacy and effective- 
ness of well-timed wit and humor, the prince of righteousness exercised them to a 
purpose befitting one mindful of the gravity of his mission and profoundly sensi- 
tive to the tragic side of life.” In ten chapters are discussed: “Humor vs. 
Criticism,” “ Life-Sketches: Turning ‘Men’s Ears into Eyes,’” “ Misunderstood,” 
“Kindred and Neighbors,” “Pithy Sayings and Retorts,” “Opposition and 
Quotation,” “ Miracles; Practical Religion,” ‘‘ Vanquished Craft,” ‘“ Hypocrisy 
and Self-Righteousness,” “Closing of the Conflict.” The book is pleasantly 
written and stimulating; full of sympathy with the great mission of “this poetic, 
social Jesus, this deep-feeling, quick-glancing, heaven-piercing Jesus, sweeping 
with his master touch, and for godward ends, the chords of wit, of humor, of 
pathos.” We wish it godspeed, a wide circulation, earnest and sympathetic 
readers. 

Die Wiederkunft Christi und die Aufgabe der Kirche. Von C.Cremer. Giitersloh: 

Bertelsmann, 1902; pp. 65; M. 0.80.—The three addresses in this pamphlet are 

directed specifically against the Irvingian eschatology. The author’s presuppo- 

sitions make his arguments convincing only to those who have confidence in 
theories based on biblical details. 


Die Lehre von der Gnadenwahl. Von C. Blecher. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1902; 
pp. vi+139; M. 2.25.—A polemic against the “false principle” held by both 
the Missouri-Synod Lutherans and their opponents in regard to the doctrine of 
election, with the author’s interpretation of the teaching of the Formula of Con- 
cord on the subject. A diffuse treatise dealing with a petty controversy. 

La mére de Dieu et la mere des hommes, d’apres les pores et la théologie. Par J. B. 
Terrien. II: “La mére des hommes.” 2 tomes. Paris: Lethielleux; pp. 612, 
551; fr. 8.—These two volumes complete the work, the first part of which was 
reviewed in this JOURNAL, January, 1902, p. 203. The function of the Virgin in 
the salvation of men is set forth with the spirit and method there indicated. 

Introduction to Sociology. By Arthur Fairbanks. Third edition, revised and in part 
rewritten. New York: Scribner, 1901; pp. xvii-+-307; $1.50, me¢—A clear, 
well-arranged, and sane discussion of this great subject. Valuable as a manual 
for the general reader. 


The Annual Literary Index, 1901, including Periodicals, American and English; 
Essays, Book-Chapters, etc., with Author-Index, Bibliographies, Necrology, and 
Index to Dates of Principal Events. Edited by W. I. Fletcher and R. R. 
Bowker. New York: Office of Publishers’ Weekly, 1902; pp. xii-+-278.—Is 
highly recommended as a most useful reference-book, and should be found on the 

shelves of every library here and abroad. 
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